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INTRODUCTORY 



OBSERVATIONS UPON BUILDING. 



It is not worth while to attempt to state, in few 
words, the principles of architecture, or of landscape 
gardening, as an art. They are, as yet, so indefinite — 
so little more than a feeling in the mind of any — 
that I have not been able to find them written down. 
There are rules enough to guide a man in building a 
good and comfortable house, — none that will enable 
him to build a beautifiil, an artistic one. He must 
have the perception, — the sense of beauty within 
himself. 

It is also true, that a m^ may have this sense 
of beauty, so as to be able to judge of its expression 
by others, without being able, at a given time, to ex- 
press it himself For instance, there are hundreds of 
men who can judge of the plan of a house submitted 
to them, and judge correctly of its true beauty, 
without being able to make — to combine — one which 
is at all desirable; for one reason: because this fiiculty 
is not cultivated in them to that degree. 

Therefore, it is desirable, for every man who is 
about building, to apply to a capable person for a 
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it w^y, yft)i.^:T OT LiVrr, cciLe to tie iii:.! of a <iir>e- 
k'-,4 ytrr^fjit, iixhX a Lou-^ wLi h Le is in lie Lil:; of 
h^'j:\:.'Z', i^ LarmoLiou*, — that it L25 al-:ut it not ci^v 
ry^nv^ruj^nc/:?, but l>-auty — in its j'rjor.iiiis — in its 
y^ni'Xy — in its ccl^^r:- — ai.'l 50 on. It is cot un- 
likely tL'it he may fcT]j,j/^se that, to the ocoujsants of 
the hou-,e, its Ixauty, though a less essential matter, 
\a tm di--.tirKlly a source of plea.sure as its convonitnc^e ; 
an'], finally, to wonder whether these finer impressions 
are not as desirable, for him also, as the sensations of 
wamith and fehelter. 

Now, any hou-se, no matter how mean, may have 
all thene considered. Good proportion may almost 
jilways be had; a pleasing color costs no more than 
a disagreeable one; one large and well-shaped window 
in better and cheaper than two small ones. 

In designing a hoase for an external effect, it will 
very oft^m hapi)en that convenience will be sacrificed; 
tliat is, the outside will be planned, and then the 
inside, — which is all wrong. Now, here the question 
may be asked, and, perhaps, it indirectly springs firom 
this — ^^In what does the charm of variety in a build- 
ing consist?" It is, possibly, because it suggests to 
the looker that the additions, — the gables, and wings, 
and piazzas, (parts which give this variety in form) — 
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have been made to suit the wants and conveniences 
of the fenuly; — have grown directly out of a neces- 
sity, — have at their foundation an idea, an object upon 
which to rest securely. Almost all the groups of old 
houses, which artists catch &om the stream of time, 
are of this character. 

WeU, in this lies a sentiment; and when these 
diQerent parts are arranged, so as to be well con- 
trasted and balanced, — not disposed symmetrically, but 
considered with reference to beauty, — then it takes 
shape, and becomes — style. 

Let any one think for a moment of a new, fresh- 
looking, square house, set down on a bare and level 
field — he has no doubt seen a thousand; — and let 
him remember an old country house, — having, in itself, 
really no more pretensions to beauty, but around which 
the arching trees spread their protecting shades, — 
where the honeysuckles breathe their fragances, — un- 
der the eaves of which the phebes have for generations 
had their nests, — and he will, I think, understand that 
there is a difference. He wiU see that this last is 
sacred to the memory of the lives that have passed 
there; — that it tells a story of birth and death, — of 
joy and sorrow, — of stormy youth and quiet age. 
Then, if he does understand this, let him beware of 
newness; let him shun spruceness, which is as contrary 
to neatness as Lucifer is to GrabrieL How far -the 
future shotild influence a man in the building of his 
house, no one can determine for another; — these are 
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some of the considerations. If a house is so cheaply 
built as to be intended only to last one's own life time, 
it will almost necessarily look meager, and be meager. 
A great pasteboard, giant's castle, which the winds 
rock, and flap about his ears, is no way suggestive 
of stability, and a love of home. More than this, it 
needs constant repairs, and is 7wt economical. 

In a country like this, where the same property 
so rarely continues in a man*s descendents, it is an 
injudicious expenditure to tie up any considerable por- 
tion of an estate in the dwelling house; because, upon 
the division of property consequent at his death, this 
has so often to be sold; — and, as no one builds to 
suit another, it is almost always sold at a great sacrifice, 
and the fortunes of one's "house" are literally lost. 

As to the ornaments of a house, be carefiil that they 
are very subordinate. 

Large objects — such as a tower, in Plate I — 
should be of use, otherwise, they will seem to some 
to be quite a ridiculous and unmeaning waste. 

The estimated cost of these plans is not definite, 
and will vary in difierent parts of the country. In 
the estimates, they are all supposed to be built of wood, 
in good style. Many of them can be built for less, 
if a person can learn how, in time. But the unim- 
portance of many of the details, in these country houses, 
should not be forgotten. Let such parts as the frame, 
the roo^ the foundation, — any thing which involves 
duration, — be done well; but whether the door panels 
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should be finished with an o. g.^ or a bead, or no 
molding at all, is comparatively of little consequence; — 
and it is these little things which make so many 
dieap houses very dear ones. 

The location should have some influence upon the 
style of the house. It is safe, I think, to say that 
the Italian house (Plate V) is best adapted to the cli- 
mate of Italy, and harmonizes with the shape of the 
coun^, which alternates firom the graceful and beautifiil 
to the picturesque. It is weU adapted to high, exposed 
situations, — its broad, rather depressed form seeming to 
cling, as it were, to the earth. This will be deemed 
-by some as heresy. The Swiss cottage ( Plate VIII), with 
its broad roof, sheds off both storms and sun ; and, shel- 
tered by the overhanging rocks, the twisted oaks, and 
dark pines, excites a sense of security, which is the 
charm of home in mountainous countries. The English 
cottage ( Plate IH ) is the abode of comfort. The smoke 
curls up fi'om its clustered chimneys, firom among the 
trees, on the borders of some clear and rapid stream; 
or on some wooded spot, with its buck ground of ragged 
hills. 

It seems, then, if any of these styles are to be 
adopted, the one best suited to the character of the 
scenery should be chosen, and not the one which may 
be the most pleasing as a picture. If possible, select a 
spot where trees are already growing, — remembering 
how short human life is. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 

SCALE — SIXTEEN FEET TO ONE INCH. 

This is the largest house in the collection, and one of 
a good deal of pretension. It can in no way be called 
a cottage. It should be built of light-colored stone, in a 
substantial and elegant manner. 

The opening in the Tower allows of a carriage way, 
and persons alight on the recess, secure from rain. It 
(the tower) contains a bedroom twelve feet square, and 
above, a room for an observatory, laboratory, or the like. 
A concealed flue may be made in the walL Bold and 
prominent appendages like this, should now-a-days always 
answer some useful purpose — otherwise they seem an 
affectation. It is believed that this arch is sufficient to 
sustain the weight; but a concealed circular arch may be 
turned above it if thought best. The "blocking course" 
resting on the roof should have openings left between it 
and the roof, say of two inches, to let off the water. 
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CHAPTER I. 

^'Tell us about these pictures," said Mark, the oldest of 
three little boys, "tell us something about them." 
- "Yes, yes," said the two others to their father, who held 
a small portfolio, and their faces brightened with eagerness, 
"tell us, tell us." 

"These little drawings were made long, long ago," said 
the father, "almost when I was a boy." 

"As little as me?" said Eddy, the youngest. 

"No," said Ben, who was three inches taller, "not so 
little as you — you are too little." 

" No," said the father, " I was larger than any of you — 
nearly a man. In a few years, my lads, you will grow up 
to be as large as I was then, and I hope will make much 
better pictures than these." 

Little Eddy's breast swelled with the thought, and he 
looked into the eyes of the other boys, believing that his 
future size must overwhelm them with wonder; they, how- 
ever, were both absorbed — the one with the idea that his 
father should ever have been little — the other in a vague 

speculation as to how he became so big. 
1 
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"Were you a good boy?" asked Ben, having some oncer- 
tain belief that this wad the cause of all growth. 

*' I can't say/* replied the father, "" much like yoo. I think. 
If grandpa wai alive, he could tell you better than I can.^ 

"Tell us about grandpa," said Mark; "was he your pa?" 

"Was he big, bigger than you?" asked Eddy. 

The little boys saw, in an instant, that there was a 
shadow over their fathers face, for a few moments all 
were silent; the children held their breath. Upon Eddy's 
face there was an inquiring awe ; which broke into beauty, 
like the landscape when the sunshine is suddenly poured 
upon it, as his father spoke again, in his customary tone. 

" Yes, yes, it was a good many years ago that we all 
came out from the city — your mother, grandfather, uncle 
John, and I. Some of them," he continued, as if thinking 
aloud, " happy, short years, some long, and one dreary.** He 
looked at the boys, and pressed the smallest closer to his 
side — " You know but little about a mother, Eddy." Eddy 
pot his arms around his fathers neck, and laid his head 
quietly on his shoulder, feeling something at his heart, though 
what, is a mystery. 

"We were all tired of the town. The stir and tumult, 
the emulation and struggle were no longer of interest, and 
we believed we could live as usefully, and certainly more 
M we wished to, out of it, than in it." 

''I did not get tired of it," said Mark, "when I was 
there." 

" That 's where the monkeys are," said Eddy, " and the 
han» and tigers — Sally Smith told me so." 

** Tea, Eddy, there are lions and tigers enough, and mon- 
keys too, and one day you will see more than you wish 
to; but we had seen enough, and were glad to get away 
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from it all, to where the stream ran more smoothly, where 
there were fewer rocks and eddies." 

''Me?" said Eddy, looking up into his face. 

"No, my boy — you are a good Eddy; but there are many 
bad eddies in the world, from which your grandfather and 
all of us were willing tQ escape." 

"Well, tell us about them, and about grandpa," said 
Ben. ^ 

"When you were a boy — almost a boy?" said Mark. 

"To-morrow night, then, I will tell you something of 
him; for it was for him that these pictures of houses were 
made. Now I see you are getting sleepy. Grood night. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Lka\ l\g Mr. Lee and his children, we will give, in a more 
continuous narrative, some sketches and glimpses of the life 
which a family, having become wealthy.) sought and found 
in the countr\'; expecting there the happiness and repose 
which the town could not yield. To those who read for 
novelty and excitement, these sketches will, beyond all ques- 
tion, prove dult and uneventful — taking their hue from the 
life which is common there. 

Mr. Thomas EUIison. a gentleman who had passed the 
middle age — that uncertain period — ; his daughter, Grace ; 
his brother John, a bachelor not much his junior, be it softly 
spoken, and his nephew. Edward Lee, a sisters son, whose 
education and fortunes they had made their common charge, 
made up this family. They had all seen too much of the 
town to rest within its shadow at a suburban viUa. 

*"Far away from it, where the rugged mountains rose 
behind the woody plain, where the broad river swept by in 
front; where could be seen the curling smokes of many a 
farm-house and village, — no grinding oppression there, no 
degrading hardship, — which the Utnty could people with 
honesty and contentment; with frank children who should 
grow up honorable men — they made their home. Stupidity 
and meanness, which each one will find for himself too 
soon, made no clouds in the pictures ; yet they tainted the 
air as well there as in the city. 

^ A fresh May morning called them from within ; the birds 
sung sweetly — the blue-birds and the robins. The mists 
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were rising, and across the river came the ripple, which 
showed the coming breeze, welcome to the idle sails wait- 
ing in the still morning." 

''And why," said Grace, ''why should we not live in this 
house. Uncle Tom? I like it very much, it is so snug." 
She said this to her father, for it was thus that he was usually 
called. 

"Snug! the devil!" said Uncle Tom, "I can't breathe in 
it — I '11 build a large house — I 'm getting fat, Grace. Ele- 
phants are not at ease in acorns." 

"But why," said Grace, "can we not build you awing? 
It does not seem to me good to leave so pleasant a place, 
to do what may not benefit us, and what may give our 
neighbors reason to find fe^ult. But, father, say at least 
that you will let this one remain here." 

"I don't know — yes — no. What do you want it for?" 

"Now Uncle John, and you, Ned, won't you be on my 
side?" said Grace. 

"What shall we do?" said Uncle John. 

"Say something; do n't leave all to me, a poor lone 
woman (€is we are called); at least. Uncle John, you might 
give us a small discourse, showing how much better my 
plans are than Uncle Tom's. 

" Well, listen. Let a man, if he can, build what he may 
think best, and not what he may suppose the world will 
be most taken with. Every good house, and every agree- 
able house, are improvements to a country — increase its • 
sources of enjoyment. Every house should, therefore, com- 
bine these, the useful and the ornamental, that it may sat- 1 
isfy the wants of both body and mind — those, too, of a^ 
highly cultivated and sensible person, and not those of a 
brute. It is a question, to what extent a man may justly 
go, in an expenditure of time and money, to satisfy these 
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wants; — each most determine for himself. Certainly, in so 
changing and uncertain a coantry as this, it is wiser to 
keep below, rather than to go above, the just mean. No 
' man is s^e in building a house equal with his present 

means; the expenses of the one are likely to increase — 
the income from the other to diminish, and a large house 
is not so respectable loUh a small revenue, as the contrary, 
how much soever one may prefer it. It is safe to count 
the cost of your house at fifty per cent, more than your 
estimates; and it is not safe to undertake to build with- 
out the assistance of an architect; at least, of a man of 
taste, who has studied the subject. Although many of the 
forms and details in building are arbitrary — not based upon 
any known laws, as some vainly believe, there are some 
things which do, and some which do not, agree — which time 
and good taste have settled, and which the unpracticed 
hand will not at once properly combine." 

'^ And now. Uncle John, for the application," said Grace. 

'^ Your father wishes, and can well afibrd to have, a 
better and more beautiful house than this ; and, as I think, 
without injury to the rights of his friends and neighbors; 
but it will not, I hope, be necessary to destroy this, which 
I agree with you is a pleasant and pretty house." 

''There, Uncle Tom," said Grace, "Uncle John is on my 
side." 

''And on mine too," said Uncle Tom. "But, John, here 
are some of our neighbors ; I am glad to see them this fine 
morning." 

"So am I," said Grace. "Now, Mr. Scranton, Mr. EUery, 
what do you do you think about this house of ours? I 
want to keep it, and father wishes to build a new one. I 
know he will build one, but I wish to have him do very 
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wrang if he does, and very wrong indeed if he pulls this 
down." 

''It is a much better house than was common among 
the Greeks," said Mr. EUery. 

''What in the world, Ellery, have the Greeks to do with 
Mr. Ellison's house?" asked Mr. Scranton. "What he 
wants — what you want, sir — is a good square house, with 
a hall in the middle, and two rooms on each side. That's 
the kind of house — every body ought to build that sort of 
house." 

"The Greeks," said Mr. Ellery, "gave less attention to 
the habitations for man than their importance deserves. 
The miyestic shaft, the sculptured frieze and pediment, 
told their history — a public, not a private one. Their tem- 
ples were wonderful with beauty, not with brotherhood; 
there lives were glittering, but not lovely. The temples 
which grew out of Christianity, and the mystic spirit of 
the German soul, told another story — of immortality and 
hope. We are not yet at the end. All the beauty of the 
Greeks, all the sublimity of the middle ages, the works of 
the past, are ours, for new combinations, new meanings, 
n«w purposes, which the shadowy future shall bring forth." 

"Bless me, Ellery, how you do run on," said Mr. Scran- 
ton. "I am afraid of you when you get on yodr Pegasus; 
(that 's what you call him, is n't it?) you go quite beyond 
my old pacer." 

"It seems to me, there is too much nonsense about 
these matters now-a-days," said Uncle Tom. "I have even 
seen a Gothic hen-coop — that 's one of the new adapta- 
tions—eh, Mr. Ellery?" 

" The Greeks," began Mr. Ellery ; while Uncle Tom con- ' 
tinned, as he took out of an envelope a plan : " That 's ^ 
the house which I intend to build." (See Plate I.) 
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All gathered roond to look at it, when Mr. Scranton, 
blowing a small whistle of suq>ri8e, said : " Bless me — 
for these parts, that will be rather too cost-ive." 

*' Really ,'' said Grace, though her opinion was not asked; 
"Really, I like that, Uncle Tom; only don't poll this one 
down." 

" The Greeks, sir, knew nothing of this, in their domestic 
architectm^. If not faulty, it certainly is elegant." 

" It must cost," said Uncle John, " toward twenty thou- 
sand dollars, if well and thoroughly carried out." 

" Better think over my plan," said Mr. Scranton. " A 
hall through the middle with two rooms — " 

"We open a quarry to-morrow," said Uncle Tom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

And now appears another person, as necessary to this 
story, as he was to the neighboiiiood in which they lived : 
Jim Haskill — a half breed — half hunter — half fisherman — 
half worker at all things. 

A few words of e:itplanation may be desirable to the reader. 
Mr. John Ellison, (Uncle John,) and Ned Lee, his nephew^ 
had spent several weeks in the neighborhood, at various 
times before Uncle Tom and his daughter, Grace, had, with 
them, made a decided settlement there. This Jim Haskill 
had been of great service in all the hunting and fishing: 
knew where horses could be had; knew all the by-roads, 
and short outs over the mountains, and through the for- 
ests; — knew, in fine, what young men and idle men, and 
men who seek health, were willing to pay him for. In 
these loose occupations, he spent his days and nights; — 
occasionally giving some of his spare time to his daughter, 
Bessy, who lived with him half way up the low mountains. 

While the discussion was going on about the house, Jim, 
as he was called, rode towaird them a fine shaped sorel 
horse, without saddle or bridle, except a piece of twisted 
bark. He had his gun slung on his shoulder; while his 
long hair covered his broad, bony shoulders. 

Ned said to Uncle Tom, ^^Jim has stolen a nice looking, 
nag this morning." 

"More likely," said Uncle John, "he has been sent here 

to sell it." 
2 
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"Hallo, Jim," cried Uncle Tom, "what is your horse 
worth?" 

But Jim rode on towards the old barn-yard, which was 
a little removed from the house. 

" Curse the fellow," he continued, " one would suppose 
he was a king.'' 

" A man who has brought his wants to so small a com- 
pass as he has, is in some sort a monarch," said Uncle 
John. "But suppose you go and see about the horse, Ned; 
we all seem to like his looks." 

So Ned went to the yard, where he found Haskill, busy 
in rubbing and polishing his horse, as though he was quite 
at home, and at leisure. 

"What do you ask for your horse?" said Ned. 

" I do n't ask anything." 

"Yes — but you expect to sell him?" 

" I never said so." 

"What have you brought him here for?" 

"I thought perhaps that you'd like to see him — he's a 
jolly nag!" 

" Ride him down the yard, Jim." 

" You may ride him, if you dare." 

Ned smiled slightly, as boys do. 

"Suppose I let Miss Grace ride him?" he replied. 

Stepping close up to him, Jim whispered in his ear, " she 
can do it!" 

"Will fifty dollars buy him?" 

Jim started, as if to walk away, but said, " he 's a good 
horse — fifty dollars wont touch a good horse!" 

" But it will touch a good man," said Ned ; " put on a 
bridle; will he leap?" 

"Try him!" and Jim Haskill's eyes said yes. 

The party in the piazza saw Ned flying across the broad 
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mowing lot, which spread away to the north of the boa«e* 

"Sarely," said Uncle John, "the scatterbrain will not 
try the fence." 

"Bless my soul," said Mr. Scranton, ''it's ridiculouH/* 

"By the lord, he's over," said Uncle Tom, an the horve 
rose handsomely at a five rail fence. 

"The later Greeks," said Mr. Ellery, "knew nothini^ of 
such things. In the cultivation of the more cp«thetic arte, 
they passed their time; and Pythagorus in his shades, or 
Diogenes in his tub — " 

"Diogenes never saw anything finer," said Uncle Tom, 
as Ned again crossed the fence, and soon rode up at a 
long gallop, — horse and rider refireshed with the exerri«c. 

"Ned," said Grace, "you must not do sach things with 
a strange horse; remember I have nerves." 

"I felt that he was true," said Ned, evidently vain of 
his horsemanship. 

"Is he sound?" asked Uncle Tom, "good eyes, good feeu 
no splints, no long toes?" 

They all stepped out to look at him — Grace with the 
rest, interested and fearless now. 

"How much is he worth?" asked Uncle John. 

"Seventy dollars," Ned replied. 

"Buy him!" said Uncle Tom. 

A slight chuckle might have been heard from the comer 
of the house, which betrayed Jim Haskiirs presence; and 
Mr. Ellery, who talked by himself in the piazza, said, "* oar 
country pleasures are those of sense, more than of sensi- 
bility — material things overbear the spiritual — eating and 
sleeping soon become our only divisions of the hoon." 

" Do n't you suppose," asked Grace, who overheard tooie 
part — "that there is a God for horses as well as kyvers? 
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Now, to show you that I have yet some sensibility, I beg 
that you will sit down in this fine spring morning, and 
tell me about the old man and his daughter, who used to 
live here." • 

'^You'll give me a kiss for my pains?" he asked. 

'' Yes," said she, ^^ but must it be of sense, or sensibility, 
—eh?" 

"Both!" 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE II. 

SCALE — SIXTliEN VEET TO ONE INOH. 

This is a small house, suited to ahnost any situation. 
The points of the gables are cut off, after an old cus- 
tom, which brings everything as snug and as Kttle 
exposed as possible. 

In the comer of the living room will be seen a place 
for bee-hives, separated from the room by a glass parti- 
tion, which gives a view of their operations from within. 
Shutters should be provided for the outside to protect 
them from cold, heat, and storms. To a person fond of 
their management, this may be a source of satis&ction. 
In the winter they might be fed from within, and 
indeed be allowed to enter the room. 

Stairs to the cellar imder the other stairway, or from 
the kitchen. 

Two chambers can be made in the roof. 

Estimated cost, $1400. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Ellekv began the story of 

THE OLD MAN AND HIS DAUGHTER- 

TJpoN the wall there yet hange 

A ptctoie * of b^ntifiil Youth and beantiful Age : 

The one freah and (lii. 

The other venerable and lovely. 

Thus should it always be. 
She blesses — she sheds o'er him, her father, 
The bright and golden sunlight of youth ; 
She refreshes his age. 

He loves her — he teaches her to live. 
With the gently falling snows of age 
He cools the impatience of yontb. 
He tones the discords of her heart. 

Why should age resist the frankness of youth, 
'TiU doubt becomes baneful — shedding poisons? 
Remember that children are in your hand. 
Suffer them to come to you, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Glory, power, these are worthless, useless, 
When they saorifice one hope, one want of age. 
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Rather should youth, like the good genius of Araby, 
Sustain the tottering step — carry, with it's angel wing, the 
passing breath. 

Grace interrupted Mr. EUery to ask, if this was poetry ? 

" No," he replied, " it is not easy now-a-days to say what 
is, and what is not, poetry; but certainly the breaking up 
and inverting of prose does not make it poetry." 

But now the old man awakens: 
He feels the warm kiss upon his broad forehead; 
Unmark'd by wrinkles: tell talqs 
Of care, of fruitless sorrows, of wasted hopes. 

"I have dream'd," he said, "dream'd, 
Margery, of your mother, and her children, 
In Heaven. How you led me by the hand 
Into a world where I breathed music, 
And inspiration; so when my eyes were open'd. 
They were filled with virions of holiness and joy; 
I saw the dear ones, their faces radiant with smiles; 
And they knew me, embraced me. 
And led me on by ways which were all glorious; 
Yet how, I cannot tell; my«eyes overran 
With happiness. Yet you were not forgotten, 
Margery. They knew you, had watch'd over you; 
They gently drew you from my side, 
For there, as on earth, you did not leave me. 

And it is for you alone that I would Hve, — 

» 

It makes me lonely when I think 

That I must leave you in this unpitying world." 

As her hand pass'd over his whiten'd hair. 

She said, "while the angels protect me. 

Nothing can harm; and when you die, 

T shall live on, with trust in the good Providence." 
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"But see, Margery, where William Men 
Comes to us; when I go, why should you not love himV 
A slight blush was^ startled into being, 
Over the fair face of the girl, 
As she shrank away — to hide that 
Which no eye must see, no tongue speak, 
No heart imagine ; hardly her own. 
In its holiest chambers. 

They sat there, on either side of the old man; 
Through the broad window they watch'd * 

The golden clouds; the long shadows; 
Heard the faint chirp of the birds; for nature was 
Sinking to its rest. 

William Allen spoke to them of his hopes, 
Of his purposes: — Tha^ among the defenders 
Of their homes, he had rank'd himself — 
The morning's sun must see him on his way. 

Full of hope, of confidence, of truth, 

His words flash' d like chrystals in the rock; 

All was beautiful, with rainbow dyes : 

'T was the glittering foam upon the cup of life. 

" 'T is a sad business at best," said the old man. 
"In our most sacred war I have fought. 
And once, breast to breast with my neighbor. 
With my friend.- As honest, as true as any. 

From education — instinct — what you will — 
He preserved, defended the majesty of the law; 
What to us, was revolution. 
To him, was rebellion — offensive to God. 
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"As I march'd across the battle field, 

I fell — across his body, from which ^ 

Flow'd the purple streams of life — 

His eyes were tum'd to earth: 

His thoughts — far from the strife 

Where anger, glory reign. A flash 

Of life pass'd over his death- stricken face : 

Mournfully he spoke — " Is this, then, our last embrace ? 

To this, do we come? Oh, Richard — oh, my God! 

Protect my wife, my child!" I spoke some words; 

'T was too late. He laid his head upon the earth, 

And his soul pass'd sorrowfully away. 

" It must be a great truth — a mighty good. 
Which will atone for the injustice — the wickedness — 
The woe of war. And now, my children. 
Leave me — I will dream again of heaven. 

He laid him down, as they walk'd forth 
Into the starry night: — the moon, just shedding 
Her soften'd light across the broad fields. 
They pass'd through the pleached walks, 
Under the shadowy trees — in which the birds 
Built their nests. The sound of the sheep bell 
Might be heard; while the gentle wind 
Whisper'd to the fresh young leaves. 

The incense of earth was rising to Heaven; 
On every side the fragrance of the honeysuckles, 
The violets, and the daffodils, was breathed 
Upon them. They pass'd on in sUenoe. 

But their thoughts ? perhaps they were of love. 

He spoke of it — in words which are sacred; 

Of his hopes, of his fears — that she had been 

The light of his life^ oh, thab she would be 
3 
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The Htar to whi«-h he nii;;ht always turn. 
She pave h^TM-lt to tht* ^w«•et influeiicet* ; 
ConcealriKMit had no home in her heart; 
She laid her h<'ad on his shoulder. 
And her breath min^'l^d with hw. 

"I cannot leave my father," «<he said, 

"He ha« fthelter'd me; and nr>w he is old. 

I will comfort him. I will ftay with him. 

Give to him what I can of mv own life. 

I will hofK? for yc»u — yes/' she said. 

As she look'd into his eyes, "will love you, it may be. 

While I live." They parted that night 

Not to meet a^in for years. 

But the old man sleeps on — perhaps dreams. 
Why does he not awaken? Still'd are the pulses 
Of life — still'd the thoughts of his soul. 
He dreams no more. 

Margery took his hand, and for an instant 

Knew the sinking of the heart. 

Bnt death — it was then beautiful. 

Upon hifl face rested the last light of the sunset of peace. 

She sat by his side through the soft footed hours, 
And slept calmly there — together these two : 
The lifeless form of love; 
The lovely form of life. 

But time marches on with ceaseless steps; 
Through the warm valleys, up toward the rose color'd peaks 
Over the barren plains — the rough and thorny ways — 
Through dark caverns — Time goes toward eternity. 

So time marches with William Allen. 
Flush'd with youth — wasting himself 
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With fooHslmess — falseness — impatiently 
He hurries on with the reaper. 

Does he forget Margery? the clear hearted. 
She forgets not him. She knows his life: 
And disappointment checks the current of her's, 
Almost to the overflowing of it's shores. 
But she has faith in herself; believes in the end. 
She, too, marches on with time : 
Through warm valleys — dark caverns; 
But ever with a clear and steady light. 

And not for herself alone. Oh, no! 
Children and men — the young and the old — 
See by her light — have no fears. 
W}iat magic is this? With what rod does she 
Touch their souls? 

'T is love. Faith, pure and simple. 

Before it, self vanishes — as the sluggish mist 

At the coming of the glorious sun. 

It touches, and soul answers to soul. 

With electric spark, the weak are made strong — 
The poor, rich — the rich, good. The cold diamonds 
Of the world are consumed : 
'T is omnipotent to bless. 

But there comes one, foot sore and weary: 
William Allen, whom we knew; whom Margery loved. 
Young, yet marked with age, he has been 
On rugged ways, has stumbled, has fallen. 

What, now, shall become of Margery? 

Shall she forsake all? Cut with the fatal shears, 

As it were, the threads of life 

Which she weaves in her hand? 
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CHAPTER V. 

^^ Yer dinner is ready, Miss Grace Ellison," said the new 
girl, through an opening in the door. 

As the Ellisons proposed to live in the country, they had 
thought it best, as soon as possible, to get help there; and 
in the village near by, had found this girl, and a sort of 
cousin, who said he understood horses, farming, and in fact 
could do any thing. They also had but recently arrived 
there, from what was decidedly rural, where woods and 
wilderness were sweetly blended. 

^' Bless my soul," said Mr. Scranton, as he pulled out his 
large watch — " half past eleven ! " 

He looked inquiringly at Grace. 

"How is this?" said Uncle Tom. 

" Perceptible unsophistication," said Ned, '^ on the part of 
some members of this household — quite a child of nature, 
Grace seems to have met with — one of those sweet ming- 
lings of milk pails and rose bugs, of which we read, eh ? " 

"Ned will remain quiet," said Grace, "and the rest of 
you will continue your conversation, 'till I make a report." 

She found a dinner, but it was a strange one, and strangely 
put on : the poor chickens lay untrussed, with wings extend- 
ed, and legs aloft in helpless amazement Two little dishes 
of boiled parsley flanked these — which Jemima afterward 
said she was ashamed of, 't was "so scimpy." The fish's 
tail, severed from his well stuffed body, lay in his mouth, 
like a sweet bait, instead of bending to it, as Gra^e bad 
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ordered. Each knife ntood erect, as a horse guard, in its 
piece of bread. There was an evident attempt at grandeur; 
but it only reached the remarkable. To laugh, or to scold, 
was the question. In all difficult cases, one must ''com- 
promise." Grace did so, by calling for Jemima, who had 
deserted the kitchen. 

She answered, saying, ''I was baptized Jemimy Jane." 

" Well then, Jemimy Jane, what could have induced you 
to get dinner at this time of day ? " 

"Why — law!" she replied, evidently surprised and re- 
lieved of some anxiety respecting her cookery, " the sun 's 
past the door crack, and we always had dinner then to our 
house ; we did n't drag 'round slip-shod all day." 

" Well, " said Grace, who saw that she was active and 
meant well, " come in, and we will re-arrange things." 

" I can't, before all them men. I must put on my other 
things — slick up a little." 

Grace assured her that the men were not there — and 
that her other things would add nothing to the festive 
board. She proceeded to relieve the knives and forks from 
duty, and to dispose them more peacefully — to reform and 
right matters, generally. As a young housekeeper, she was 
startled at this unlooked for result , but determined to carry 
the war into the enemy's country — to laugh first. — when Ned, 
putting his head into the door, inquired, with mock gravity — 

" Is your breakfast nearly ready. Miss Ellison?" 

At his appearance, Jemima darted away as if he were a 
dragon. She plainly had strange ideas about young men. 

" If you will return to bed," Grace replied, " we will serve 
it to you, there, in oriental magnificence." 

Having again recovered the skittish girl, she explained 
that her wish was to have had the tail of the fish brought 
to its head, so that it would lie in the dish. 
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*' Law ! you do n't say ? " 

That the parsley was not to have been boiled. 

" Well, now — who 'd have thought ? " 

Upon inquiring for the mustard, Jemima said that the 
"nasty stuff" had been washed away. But Grace having 
announced to the gentlemen, that they must make it a de- 
jeuner instead of a dinner, it passed along, and furnished 
food for laughter as well as conversation. Uncle John took 
advantage of the occasion to mention a little supper, to 
which he had been invited with half a dozen others, by the 
painter, Wall. Upon opening the folding doors. Wall held 
up his hands, exclaiming — 

"This is dreadful — I ordered my ducks to be roasted, and 
my lobster boiled, and it is just the other way ! " 

" Oh, that I had known that," said the cook, an Irish 
woman, "for I had the divil's own work to keep the ugly 
thing before the fire." 

Jack, the black Newfoundland, sat by Grace's side; din- 
ner, even at that early hour, was no joke to him. At every 
pause in the conversation he touched her arm with his rough 
hand, and looked away, as innocent as if it had been some 
other dog. Jack always dmed well; to his mind it was of 
consequence. Not so, however, to Mr. EUery, who helped 
himself freely to the parsley, that being most convenient 
to him. 

Uncle Tom rose from the table and brought up from the 
cellar some sparkling wine. With great confidence, he said, 
as he proceeded to open a bottle — 

"I have n't room here for much, but that is as good 
wine as ever passed your lips." 

The cork popped out unexpectedly, striking him on the 
chin — a just retribution for such a speech. 

"Within two years," said Uncle John, "better sparkling 
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wine will be made in this country, than the vineyards of 
Champagne can produce." 

"Pooh, John," said Uncle Tom in reply — "In the cider 
cellars of New Jersey ? Very fine, no doubt." 

"No — on the banks of the Ohio I have tasted the issae 
of some experiments, and I know what will be the result." 

" Well, now," said Mr. Scranton, as he set down his glass, 
" this is surprising." 

Whether he meant Uncle John's statement, or Uncle Tom's 
wine, is not known, for Mr. Ellery proceeded to say — 

" Among the Greeks, two varieties of entertainments pre- 
vailed. One, in which each man enjoyed himself at his 
own expense, in company with his friends ; the other, 
where the whole expense was defrayed by one — and the 
latter was found so expensive that the law, limiting the 
number of guests to thirty, was found to be absolutely 
necessary." 

"It is curious," said Uncle John, "how many of their 
customs have come down to us." 

" This, however," continued Mr. Ellery, " was when Greece 
had advanced from barbarism into the full sun-light of art; 
when luxury was at its hight ; — then, at their feasts, couches 
were introduced, and the guests drank spiced wine as they 
lay." . 

Mr. Ellery raised his glass. 

" We, alas," said Ned, " have changed that, and in too 
many cases lie as we drink." 

" 'T was then, too," Mr. Ellery went on, " that the Rose, 
sacred to Cupid, the god of Secrecy, was placed upon the 
tables, intimating that what passed there was not to be ex- 
posed to the world; that privacy might promote that ease 
which is only the child of security." 

" In other words," said Ned, " that, as we say, the sane- 
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tity of private life might be preserved. And this, too, we 
have happily changed — the result of which is circumspec- 
tion — the parent^f many virtues, especially that of dignity ! 

" Then, too, were introduced those refinements of the cui- 
sine, which made the feasts of Alcibiades the most remark- 
able that have ever been described; when melons, from 
Persia, melted on their golden dishes; when the fins of a 
fish, now believed by some commentators (though it is yet 
an unsettled question) to have been the turbot, swam in an 
oil extracted from the tail pieces of peacocks; when the 
hump of the camel took its place at the head of the board, 
as was not long since the case in some parts of Europe, 
with the head of the boar; when the tongues of squirrels 
(a variety now believed to be extinct), highly seasoned witli 
spices from Arabia, gave vivacity to entertainments, com- 
pared with which those of our day — " 

Mr. Ellery raised his glass, his throat being husky, when 
Ned said — 

"You forget one dish introduced by him, much resem- 
bling our terrapins, — the fingers and ears of the little cap- 
tives, taken in their wars with the Egyptians and Africans, 
which, prepared after a method of his own, were greatly 
relished, and excited as much surprise, when the ingredients 
were known, as that dish in front of Mr. Ellery would to 
Ude. 

Mr. Ellery put down his glass, and looked anxiously at 
the parsley. Grace reassured him by saying, that it was 
only a new way which she and Jemima had introduced of 
cooking the vegetable. 

" Well this is very fine," said Mr. Scranton. 

But whether he referred to the dish, or wine, was again 

a question. 
4 
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^' Grace," said Uncle Tom, finding an opening, ^' fill Mr. 
Ellery'8 glass ; he »\U next to you/* 

As she filled biH glans, he said, looking into her face — 

"The matchless Ganymede, divinely 6ur, 
Whom heaven, enamored, snatoh'd to upper air. 
To bear the cup of Jove." 

" Well done, Ellery," said Mr. Scranton, bursting into a 
laugh, in which the rest joined, "it is well you are mar- 
ried — really it is surprising." 

" Why well, that he 's married, Mr. Scranton ? You for- 
get that I am in the market," said Grace ; " but as I am 
not ready to be snatched to upper air, I will leave you — 
hoping you will not, in your libations, altogether imitate 
the Greeks." 

As she went out to give Jemima some help, Mr. Ellery 
commenced — 

" The religious festivals of the Greeks, were, however, the 
most remarkable, as well as numerous. In the feasts of 
the Gods, described by Homer, we see Juno setting next 
to him, then Minerva, Apollo, Venus, Ceres, and the deities 
who presided over the attributes." 

"We have changed all that," said Uncle John; "we do n't 
admit women." 

"But it was to Bacchus," Mr. Ellery proceeded, "that 
highest honors were paid. Among the games which fol- 
lowed the sacrifices, was one of filling the skin of the goat, 
always sacrificed to Bacchus — " 

"I wish the one who eat up my vines was sacrificed," 
interrupted Uncle Tom. 

" With wine : it was closed tightly and placed upon the 
ground, and the one who, jumping upon it, could retain his 
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poBttHA upon t2ie «« Mmd ghifnng oOjett. ir»s Uie ¥iciQr« 

and woD the boKie as it was called.** 

^ The jumping iqKm the bottie,^ said L ode John, *** is ^U 

retained in most of our feasts, — hot the bottle itself is osa- 

allT tbe * victor/ *" 
^ Orer thirty thousand Gods,** continiied Air. EUerr^ ** were 

entertained in Greece.^ 

^* I wish one was entertained in this country/* said Uode 
Tom. 

"^ Gold ! ^ Xed suggested. 

^ The Chinese wondered/* said Mr. Scranton, "^ thar the 
l^«g^i«h did not hire people to do their dancing. I should 
eertainfy haTe hired a boy to do my worshipping. How 
many a day would it be through the year P**-^ taking out 
his poiciL 

"FestiTals were only instituted,*" explained Mr. Ellery, 
<< tar the Most Migh^. One celebration, at Delphi, oompre- 
hended die min<» deities, which — '^ 

"Was Y^y weU, if they comprehended it,"' said Uncle 
Tom. 

"But it is curious to trace'' (Mr. fUlery turned to Uncle 
Tom) "the gradual progress from fetichism to this polythe- 
ism of the Greeks; now concentered in all parts of the civ- 
ilized world into a monotheism, which taking different forms 
is molding all to its great type — its one idea." 

" Yes," said Uncle Tom, as Mr. Ellery paused, taking up 
his glass again. 

He went on. 

" You can very weU see that it was in the order of things, 
that polytheism should exist in the earlier times, not oidy 
in the theory of the Greeks, but in fact." 

"How?" said Unde Tom, a little nettled. 

" That there is no incompatibility in the existence of these 
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deities personifjing certain attribatea, with a great ruling 
cause. Do n'tyou think so, sir?" 

" I believe in one God,' answered Uncle Tom, 
" But one may admit the possibility of these manifeetatione, 
which were f^^^enlial to the Greek mind. There is no diffi- 
culty in the way of such a belief." 

" There ia a much simpler one," Uncle Tom answered, 
"and one good God would have been better for them than 
forty thousand Bacchuses." 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Ellery, "than forty thonsand 
Bacchuses. You muet admit that the making certain qual- 
ities prominent — deifying them — tended to develope these 
attributes, and gave rise to art, such as the world has never 
since seen?" 

"I will not admit any such thing," aaid Uncle Tom; "for 
they forgot the one God, in their attributea " 

Mr. Ellery, finding Uncle Tom was not open to reason, 
continued the subject in another direction. 

"It seems to me that this tendency to centralization, con- 
centration, is perceptible, not only in religion, but in every 
thing — from the individual to the family — then to the 
tribe — then the state — the city — the federation of the 
states — the empire — until, finally, we shall have but one ' 
state ; one king ; one people ; one language ; one God." 
The conversation, as well as the dinner, had an end, if 
sthiug more ; and when Mr. Scranton and Mr. Ellery had 
ven, the one his hearty, the other his mute adieus. Uncle 
am insinuated himself into the soft heart of the sofa — 
hile, during the warm hours, the others addressed them- 
Ivefl to various occupations — Grace, strange as it may 
em, to a history — a pictorial history of England. 
She was old enough to find as much there as in poor 
oricfl. She loved Hampden — admired Cromwell — disliked 
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Mary, with her lovers and caps, and detested Henry, his cru- 
elties, and his amours. Uncle John, after some time having 
passed, was startled from his drowse, by Grace asking — 

" Why have you never married ? Every Jack has his Jill ? " 

"I could n't db it." 

" Bat seriously. Uncle John ? " 

"Seriously, I had the usual experience, and believed that 
this or that one was necessary to my happiness; but 
my caution always interfered in time, and my conscience 
would not permit me to marry a poor girl." 

Grace laughed out. 

" Seriously, Grace, the girls whom I knew were brought 
up to expect the best position and the like — would have 
been unhappy without them. I should have been misera- 
ble, as the drudge who was to toil for these — as the father 
of children who must go through the same dissatisfied 
youth which fell to my lot. I could not and would not 
do it — nor will I advise any one else to do it." 

"What do you think of that, Ned?" asked Grace. 
"Are you ready to join this association of single blessed- 
ones?" 

. "I shall do what the rest of you do," he replied — 
quite busy at his work, perhaps to hide a little added 
color. 

"Not, Grace," continued Uncle John, "that I have doubts 
of marriage. It is essential to the highest form of man- 
hood and womanhood; but I think that, as to the num- 
bers in each state, more true manliness and womanliness 
exists out of, than in it! These ill-judged connections 
are wicked and unfortunate to all concerned; and their 
results fill the world with weakness. A man has no more* 
right to bring to sufiering and degradation a wife and 
children than he has to lie." 
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^^What shaU we all do, Uncle John?" asked Grace. 
** Why have you not joined the shakers ?" 

^'You women are much to blame — you are too willing. 
Somewhere I have heard of a minister who, about to 
marry two persons in church, said : *' Those who wish to 
be married will rise,*^ when half the women got up in their 
places. And it is because they have nothing else to do, 
and are fit for nothing else — if for that." 

For some time past they had heard the voice of Jemi* 
ma, in anything but dulcet strains, singing out the stirring 
hymn which, commencing with — 



"Where now is good old Moses? 



» 



comes down through saints and heroes even to our time. 
Uncle Tom was growing restive ; but as the song 
increased in energy, he waked when it burst upon him — 

''He went out throngh tribulation. 

Safe to the promised land. 
Bj-and-by we '11 go and meet him, 
By-and-by we '11 go — " 

"Zounds," said Uncle Tom, "go at once — go to the 
devil — anywhere but here!" 

He was almost taken in the act, for the girl soon 
entered, and seated herself, knitting-work in hand, dressed 
in her best clothes. ^T was the way they did where she 
came from. 

"Is John ooming too?" asked Ned Lee. 

"I rather guess not," she replied. But this was the first 
day of Jemima Jane. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

Grace, conclading to take some other occasion to explain 
matters to her, now proposed to the gentlemen that they 
should take a ride ; perhaps to visit Margery, of whom Mr. 
EUery had made his story, and who lived at a short dis- 
tance. She rode her new horse, which she enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly. 'T was plain that she was excited; perhaps a 
little proud of her own power over him. 

^' Of which do you think the most," asked Ned, who had 
not been able to engage her attention, ''your horse or 
yourself?" 

" Why, Ned, do n't be severe. I am always excited when 
I ride a good horse. I do n't know altogether why." 

Ned, who had felt a little piqued, soon fell into her good 
humor, and they rode onward, until they were met and stop- 
ped by Mr. Derwent. He was a neighbor, who lived in 
the village — was a money making, and, as some thought, 
a managing lawyer. He had not been seen by either 
Grace or Ned, here; though for a long time, during his city 
visits, he had known the two elder men, and now showed 
great apparent satisfaction at the meeting. He spoke of 
the value of their residence ; expressed fluently his pleasure 
at having them for neighbors; trusted they would be inti- 
mate; and, indeed, omitted nothing which it was polite to 
say. Grace listened quietly, thinking that possibly he over 
did it. With the swiftness of a woman, she began to doubt 
him. He mentioned that he expected his son home, his only 
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proud to know them — whom he hope< 
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her pets. It was one of those combinations of mosses 
bark, and beauty, which can be made only by one who, 
having a love for such things, has cultivated it. 

Unexpectedly to them all, at this early season, they found 
the clustering and humming, which clearly indicated that 
a swarming was contemplated, and at once, too. Mar- 
gery called to one of her scholars, who yet lingered near 
them, to hasten with a hive. It came too late. By one of 
those remarkable accidents, the swarm fixed itself upon 
Grace's head. Ned rushed forward with an insane pur- 
pose, which Uncle John arrested; while Margery, in a de- 
cided voice, told her to remain perfectly quiet. She then 
fearlessly removed a portion of the bees, which contained 
their queen; they clung in masses to her hands, flew about 
her, settled and crawled over her, without stinging. 

Grace then sank on the ground; yes, she fainted; — yes, 
the heroine of our country life fainted in this unromantic 
way ; even before Ned was ready to sustain her head upon 
his heart. However, he did turn pale; he did lift her in 
his arms; while Uncle John did — what was much more 
to the purpose — bring some water, which revived her at 
once. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE III. 

SCALE — SIXTEEN FEET TO ONE INCH. 

This is a small house, which will be pleasing to a 
good many. With a rough and picturesque country it 
will be particularly in keeping. 

The piazza, on the side not shown, may be omitted, 
if it is an object to save expense. In such a case, the 
doors opening from the passage into it will be unne- 
cessary. 

The small recess or alcove, opening from the parlor, 
can be fitted with book-shelves in the end, and with 
cushions; and be divided from the room with a good 
curtain. (See one of Mr. Lang's cottages, near Boston.) 
To give more room, it might be finished in the same 
manner as the little porch — coining up with a square 
roof to near the eaves. 

The back window of the parlor should open on to the 
little piazza. 

Cheap estimate, $1,000. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lawyer Derwent was evidently pleased with the Elli- 
sons — particularly, it seemed, with Uncle Tom. 

"I like your manner," he was in tlie habit of saying; 
''it has that bold frankness which first attracted me to 
General Jackson. Yes sir ; if there is anything I like, it is 
frankness." 

Now perhaps Uncle Tom was a little vain of his ways ; 
at any rate, Mr. Derwent was agreeable to him. When- 
ever Uncle Tom appeared in the village, the lawyer was 
sure to meet him, by the merest accident — "the most for- 
tunate;" was sure to consult with him — to listen to him, 
with marked attention. If he differed with him, it was with 
great fairness, almost with a doubt; so that, in fact, Uncle 
Tom liked him. 

Lawyer Derwent knew a great deal — of other men's 
business. He knew where to find flaws in titles ; how 
much property a man had; and what his investments 
yielded him. If not great, he was shrewd — was believed 
to know a good deal more than he did. He was powerful, 
because of this. Men did not feel exactly safe with him. 
He would not do for a house cat. Nobody could say any- 
thing- against him. 'T was strange, perhaps, he was the 
only man in the neighborhood who was free from blame. 
He was one of the blandest of men. 

"When my son returns," he would say, "I trust we may 
strike up a little more intimacy and sociability among 
us? — not leave it all for us two old fellows to do. He 's 
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a wild dog — I may say he w€is one." — Uncle Tom had 
once said, that he did n't care for some of the extrava- 
gances of youth, so that they were fair and aboveboard — 
"But bold, sir — and not at all reckless. No sir — while in 
New Orleans, I learn he has been successful. Yes sir — we 
must try to get the young people together to enliven us." 

He did return; and if not bold, he was brisk. However, 
he was a mean dog — that was the dog he was; and not 
a "bold dog" at all. This is perhaps prejudicing the reader ; 
for many people thought him a smart and desirable young 
man. 

Lawyer Derwent, at times, introduced politics, which in- 
terested every one. Uncle Tom, by no means a partizan, 
was, as usual, quite positive. 

" In a new country like this," he would say, " the less 

bolstering and forcing Ihe better. Let things take their own 

j time, and grow up naturally and healthily. To rival Eng- 

i 

' land! what in God's name do we wish to do that for?" 

"Just my views, sir," Mr. Derwent would say. 

" Why there," Uncle Tom would continue, " you can't 
modify the corn laws, to relieve the misery of one part, 
but what you have another part tumbling about your ears. 
Let sugar come in and Jamaica is ruined — Yankee flour, 
and Canada bolts!" 

" You are just the man for us," says Mr. Derwent, 
" sound, and matter of fact. Mr. Ellison you must come 
out among us. The country needs just such views to 
be laid before it." 

" Pooh ! " exclaims Uncle Tom, " Old Tom Ellison would 
make a fine politician ! with my stock of rule o'-thumb 
knowledge, I should go in as a wise law maker ! " 

" Better than any lawyer of us all," Mr. Derwent would 
reply. Perhaps it was an involuntary truth. 
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But from day to day the idea, assisted by lawyer Der- 
went, took stronger possession of Uncle Tom's mind, that 
he might be of service to the country. What if he should 
run as the member ? However, ' it hardly took shape, 
while he remained occupied with the novelty of quarrying 
and building. 

Mr. Derwent had been for a long time laying a founda- 
tion for his own future elevation ! but with his usual 
unselfishness, he was willing to relinquish it to his friend, 
if — he had any other purpose to accomplish by so doing. 

Meanwhile his son returned: Harry Derwent's advent, 
of course, made the usual sensation in a country neigh- 
borhood. On the first Sunday of his appearance, many 
a girl thought him a marriageable young man : very natu- 
ral, surely. Grace Ellison was not at church, and there- 
fore was less interested in the matter than she might have 
been. It must be said, that Harry, with a wonderful per- 
ception, natural or gained, attended the smaller Episcopal 
church, rather than the Methodist, which bis father and 
mother frequented: — perhaps the former was the more 
fashionable ? Fashionable ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Grace Bat by her window in one of the 8oft,J moonlight 
evenings, in a half sad, half pleasing reverie. As the 
south-west wind swept across the river and fields, it came 
laden with the spicy breath of the tree flowers, the hum 
of the newly born insects, and the fitful sounds of the wind 
instruments from the military station, which was but a 
few miles from them. 

These harmonized with her present thoughts, which 
may have been upon the "great problem" at which so 
^ many are busy at present: *'What am I here for?" 
She also was not content to be ; but she must know 
why — for what reason? She should have appUed to Mr. 
Loudon, who was able, or said he was, to give a reason 
for every thing he did (in his profession — at five guineas 
per day). 

Now it will not be necessary to tell what she was 
made for, although it would be easy enough. In this tran- 
sition state all wish for action, of mind and body : to be 
a man, then — to be great or rich, or tall or fat — something 
more than one's neighbors. Perhaps Grace Ellison had no 
wish for either of these; but had some unsatisfied wish, 
which aftec a time made her restless, so that she walked 
out upon the bank which bordered the river, and found 
the motion agreeable. 

Unconsciously her eye followed a small boat which 
crossed the broad tract of moonlight and shot in under the 
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bank. A pleasant voice, which at first seemed known to 
her, sang the following song: — 



I. 

Gome gather me rose-buds-— pluck the fresh flowers — 
Gather the fragraaoe from the garden bowers; 
And with them a beantifol wreath I '11 twine, 
For the maid who has stolen this heart of mine. 

II. 
I love her high sonl. 

No deceit my love knows; 
'T is seen in the leaves 

Of this blushing red rose; 
'T is pure as the drop 

In the liUj's white bell, 
And bright to the last 
' As the gay Asphodel. 

III. 
The blush of the rose bud, the violet's dye, 
The scent of the lilly, they vanish or die ; 
But the fragrance of true love, the bloom of the heart, 
Grow purer and fairer, and never depart. 

IV. 

The sunrise of youth. 

Is rosy and gay, 
A delicate halo 

Soffcens each rock and spray; 
Beware of the vision 

Which then meets the sight: 
The halo will vanish 

In the clear coming light. 
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"Ned!" said she, as the song ceased,* "is that you?" 

" Yes ! " said a voice close beside her, at which she star- 
ted in some surprise. 

" Why Ned, I half thought that it was you who were in 
the boat." 

" If it had been me," he said, " I am afraid you would 
not have listened so closely. No; as it happened, I saw 
you as I was walking. If I should sing to-night, it would 
not be of that kind." 

" What, Ned, are you in the doldrums ? My soul, too, 
was a little dark — so suppose we raise one another," she 
said, passing her arm through his; "but who do you sup- 
pose that was who sang?" 

" I do n't know, or care," he replied, rather pettishly. 

" Let my name be blighted," said Grace, withdrawing her 
arm; "but let us march together, if at all. What ails the 
child? Perhaps you will be bettered if I sing to you a little 
song, which I have just learned." 



SONG. 

I. 
"When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 

Thoughts of the heart, so soft ye flow. 
Not softer o'er the western wave. 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 

II. 
"There all — by chance or fate removed — 
Like spirits, crowd upon the eye; 
The few we liked — the one we loved, 
And the whole heart is Memory. 
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III. 
"Tliis life is like a fading flower, 

It's beauty dying as we gaze, 

Yet as the shadows round us lower, 

Heaven pours above a brighter blaze. 

IV. 

"When morning sheds it's gorgeous dye. 
The hopes, the heart, to earth are given; 

But dark and lonely is the eye 

Which turns not, at it's eve, to Heaven." — Cbolbt. 

Ned took her hand and replaced it within his arm. 

"Grace," he said, "you are a nice girl, and I am — not 
what I should be, ever to forget it. Now who this singer 
is ? perhaps one of the officers who has been overcome by 
your beauty ? " 

" Really, this is very handsome, Ned ; but I think this was 
not one of them. I have heard, at least, of their accom- 
plishments." 

" From themselves ? May be young Derwent, who has just 
returned?" said Ned, with a little doubt. 

" Perhaps so," said she ; " but we will leave this, rlow, 
why are you' savage, to-night ? " 

" I hardly know, myself," Ned replied. " I feel myself an 
unnecessary appendage to this life of ours. I am quite good 
for nothing — fit for nothing-^ and that it is not I alone 
who suspects this." 

" Is it nothing, Ned, that Uncle Tom depends upon you 
in various wB,ys — that Uncle John spends his time in read- 
ing and talking with you — that I depend upon you in all 
my little difficulties — that you teach me to draw, to ride, 
to study. Are these nothing?" 

"No — these are something; but I get nowhere — I arrive 

at nothing." 
6 
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" All in good time, Nod," she said. " Do n't neglect these, 
in looking out lor something which is no better, and which 
will be just as tasteless in the mouth." 

"Yes," said Ned; "but I am fit for nothing. Trade I 
detest — the liberal professions 1 could not take hold of, if I 
would. Where shall I go? Every man needs some occu- 
pation in order to get his faculties into use, to feel his own 
strength." 

"Do not be impatient — it is the vice of the day. Art 
and agriculture are always open." 

" In the one," he said, " I may drag on over the level ways 
of mediocrity; in the other, stupify myself in raising what 
I eat, and eating what I raise ! " 

" Well Ned," said Grace, as they reached the house, 
" sleep will do you good. To-morrow's sun will clear away 
some of these unhealthy vapors. Good night ! " 

When she reached her room, she heard from the opposite 
bank of the river the breathings of the flutes through her 
open window. She knew the sounds were from Mrs. Schuy- 
ler's little box (see Plate No. IV); where in the summer 
months she passed her time; her children growing in all 
ways'. At the end of each week her husband hastened 
away from his city pursuits; often with a friend, as in this 
case; and refreshed himself in health and heart for the 
coming week. 

"Why could not Ned do so?". Grace thought; "such a 
life is certainly pleasant — yes, delightful, for the woman." 

And this led her on to a train of thought, which possi- 
bly resulted in this, which she said half aloud — " Women 
do sometimes have the best of it, though they will not 
often think so." 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IV. 

This is a small and cheap house^ to be built of [wood: 
the maia^body of the house, contaimiig the large room 
and the sleeping closets, being twenty-one by twenty- 
two and a half feet. In the parlor I have indicated two 
closets at the end opposite the fire-place ; if these are 
not made, it would leave the room twenty feet long. The 
kitchen is built on, with a shed roof which runs across 
the back of the house. The small wing may be omitted 
if there is no use for it. But in case of sickness, the 
fire-place would make it very convenient, i£ not necessary. 
At the back is a glass door, which may be made into a 
window, or a close door, if preferred. 

The small sleeping closets are large enough to hold a 
bed and wash-stand. They may open into the large room 
with a doubling door, or may be permanently closed fi'om 
it. The one next the kitchen, if used for a servant, 
should have the door opening into eV, rather than into the 
passage. 

The platform in front is shaded by a roof of eight feet. 
If desirable it might be extended the whole icontS 

Rough estimate, $575. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next morning Grace was busying herself about her 
household matters, with her Jemima, who was rapidly be- 
coming initiated into the mysteries of civilization. She 
stepped into the little porch about ten o'clock, in her mor- 
ning dress, where she found Jim Haskill sitting on the step, 
with his gun, and a beautiful little cocking spaniel, which 
he was instructing in the art of fetching a glove. 

" Ah ! Miss Grace," he said, " I like to see you, in the 
mornings, with those nice little French dresses — they are 
French, they say ? If your governor gits into politics, he '11 
soon put a stop to anything but home manufacter." 

^' Laws and bayonets are good for nothing against ua 
women, Jim." 

" Would you go ag'in law now ?" he asked ; " Well, I like 
that. When I see a good plump partridge, its ag'in the grain 
to let him off, and its ag'in the law to shoot him." 

"Which do you follow?" she asked. 

" If it 's the right season," said Jim, with a non-conunit- 
talism worthy of a great man, " I shoot ; and if it 's the 
wrong one, I do n't." 

" But you know that, as well as the law ? " 

"Jest so," said Jim, quite pleased with her intelligence. 

Grace took the opportunity to say, " Uncle Tom do n't 
like to have you shoot his birds." 

" His birds ! " said Jim, turning upon her, " are they his 
birds, when they fly down out of the air, or from the 
mountains, upon this patch of land which he 's got a fence 
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around? That wont do. I reckon they 're God's birds any 
way while they fly, and mine when I can shoot 'em." 

" But, Jim, you will remember that it may be disagreea- 
ble to him to have people shooting about where he is?" 

Jim softened a little, as he said, '' that 's true enough ; 
but when a man comes into a place, who b called rich, 
we are on the look out, that he do n't git the upper hand 
of us. We hope to git more from him than he can from 
us. He ought to keep quiet under the bush, and not ask 
for much till we get used to him ; and find out if he 's 
honest — eh?" 

Grace, thinking it best to let this rest, admired Jim's 
dog, which was a beauty. 

"I can't let you have Jule;" he said, "but one of her 
pups I '11 bring you by and by. I love Jule, and Bessie 
loves her too." 

"Who is Bessie?" Grace asked. 

Jim's face slightly changed, as he said, "she lives with 
me up the mountain. I 'm not alone. She is a good girl, 
and loves me : but, Miss Grace, she 's not quite right 
here," touching his head ; " she knows the fairies. She 's, 
let me see, she 's now sixteen years old, come July." 

Jim saw at a distance a horseman coming up the road, 
and hastily rummaged in his cap for a note, which he gave 
to Grace. It went thus : 

Mr. H. Derwent will do himself the pleasure of calling 
upon Miss Ellison, to-morrow. 

"When did you get this?" she said. 

" Yesterday — and there he comes right on the trail of it 
— lightning after the thunder. A goose's liver in a fox's 
skin," he muttered. 
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As he came nearer, hie horse advanced with that pecu- 
liar sideling gait which, in the e.stimaUoD of some persons, 
is graceful, in that of othera ridiculous. Jim's obser%'ation 
was, — 

" He sees an angel in the way, like Baalam's ass, and 
straddles it — eh? But Miss Grace, aint you going to run 
away, and slick yoar hair." 

" No," said she, " it 's not best to be too captivating at 
first." 

The rider dismounted under the shade of a tree — calling, 
" here sir, hold my horse !" 

"Certainly," said Jim, walking leisurely, "certainly; — but 
he do n't seem to want very much holdin' (jerking the 
bridle); you've let out what little there was to hold, 
with your spurs." 

" Why Jim I did n't know you at first. You see my 
eyes are rather close." 

" As wide as mine," he said, looking at them. 

"Well — well, take care of the horse?" He then walked 
to the porch, and expecting, of cotu^e, that a j/oujtg lady 
would be careful of her complexion, he asked of Grace, " If 
Miss Ellison was at home?" Then, " If he could see her ? " 

" I am she," Grace answered. 

"Oh! ah I beg pardon. Mr. Derwent 's my name. My 
father wished me to ride over and make your acquaintance ; 
but really I needed nothing bat my own inclination to in- 
duce me to perform so pleasant a duty." 

As he had at first supposed her to be a servant girl, Grace 
} was very well. He proceeded through some of 
n places, to the more abstruse matters, of life. 
I me. Miss Ellison, do n't you find it inezpres- 
lere? No balls, no parties, no theaters. Now, 
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I am passionately fond of those things. My father wishes 
me to live here, but I can 't do it; I have tried in vain." 

'^ You ,should not sacrifice yourself," said she, with a 
smile, " at your age, and with your advantages." 

He bowed. 

^'So I told him. I told him that this was no place for 
a young man. The world is the true theater of action." 

" The country 's only fit for cows and poetry," said 
Grace. 

His stock of "conversation" was wonderful and ready. 
He went on without paying much attention to what she 
said. 

"I hope you are fond of poetry? Byron and Moore 
are exquisite. It seems to me that I am in another state 
of existence. All these low and sublunary things vanish, 
when the mind is filled with the nobler sentiments." 

" Did you never think of turning your attention to the 
church?" asked Grace. 

"Ah! I fear, Miss Ellison, you do not understand me. 
Between poetry and music, it seems to me, I could for- 
ever spend my days." 

"Do you sing, yourself?" she asked. 

"I sometimes throw oflf some little thing about the flow- 
ers, or the afifections, just to while away an idle hour." 

Grace expressed some sympathy for the poor things, and 
thought that this would possibly explain the song of the 
night before. She was amused at his reliance — at his 
glibness. What an art it is — and so easily cultivated ! 
Glibness and effrontery are more than a match for wit, 
for present use — but do not keep so well in all seasons. 
At a pause in the conversation, Grace called his atten- 
tion to Jim Haskell, who, having stripped the horse of 
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his saddle, was riding him with a strong switch, at a 
fence, which he refused to leap. 

"Damn the fellow," said Mr. Derwent, in his surprise; 
" he '11, kill the horse ! " And there was danger, if the horse 
had risen and balked, of his ruining himself and Jim too. 

Derwent tripped and skipped along in the best way he 
could, with his straps, tight waistcoat, and good manners, 
to prevent such a catastrophe ; which, if poetical, certainly 
would not have been profitable ; as the horse belonged to 
his father, who had the exalted opinion of him which is 
common to the owners of these animals. 

"Stop, Jim — you scoundrel — stop!" 

" What 's the matter ? " said he, in reply, pretending 
some surprise. " Do you want to try him yourself? You 'd 
better not — he can 't do it." 

" Do it ? A pretty lather you 've got the old man's 
horse into. You ought to be tarred and feathered ! " 

" We do n't fix men in that way, here," said Jim, with 
an emphasis, as he got ofi* the horse, which Derwent 
perhaps understood. "I wouldn't hurt your horse." 

" But what shall I do ?" Derwent asked. " I can 't take 
him home in this way?" 

" I '11 clean him off* for you," said Jim, " for a dollar, 
and walk him, and breathe him. It '11 do him good. He 
wont go slab-sided ag'in, I '11 warrant.'.' 

Derwent, as he returned to finish his call, muttered to 
himself, " I '11 pay him for this ! " But he talked up his 
loose stuff", and came again the next day, much to Ned's 
annoyance and to Grace's entertainment. She could laugh 
at him with Uncle John and Ned; though she never left 
them quite certain as to her real opinion. 

Uncle Tom would hear nothing disparaging respecting 
him, while with the elder Derwent his acquaintance and 
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intimacy increased. Upon the pretense of wishing to inyest, 
he had made the acquaintance of Uncle Tom's confidential 
agent in the city. Perhaps this was the true reason ; but he 
was a man who had many ways — many agents. Uncle 
John was getting to be interested in the politics of the 
county, and with Derwent he often conferred. As for 
Uncle John, he had some plans in his head which took 
him quite frequently to a little manufacturing village in 
the neighborhood; while Ned was busied, among other 
things, in pruning and training — in examining the points 
of Durhams, and the heads of pigs. Without balls, par- 
ties, or theaters, the days were got through with. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But Ned, being a young man, had fits of depression 
and moodiness, followed by those of the contrary charac- 
ter. He would say : " Why is it that people do not go 
crazy? An out and out crazy man would be a comfort, 
among the fools and scoundrels with which the world is 
filled." He needed not to have said it so forcibly ; for, 
there were just about him, Uncle Tom and Uncle John, 
Mr. Ellery and Mr. Scran ton, or Scran, as Jim Haskell 
called him — none of whom were either knaves or fools ; 
but one swallow does make a summer sometimes. Ned, 
at these times, had no confidence in himself, in the world, 
or in his friends. Even Grace's company he shunned. He 
had decided over and over again to talk with Uncle John ; 
but as often hesitated; for what did he wish to do or 
to say? 

He left his walk upon the little piazza as the lav^ryer 
Derwent, rode up, who was soon engaged in close con- 
versation with Uncle Tom. 

" I have spoken," he said, " to some of our most in- 
fluential men, and they are satisfied, I think, that we can 
unite with greater strength upon a new man — one who 
combines position in the community, with decision and 
right principles. There never was a better opportunity 
for a man to be of service to the state" (to another man 
he might, no doubt, have said, "signalize himself"), "than 
the present. We are on the eve of great movements." 

"We are, on the eve," said Uncle Tom, "of trouble, 
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I fear — out of politics. When wheat is at a dollar and a 
half a bushel, and money at three pef cent, a month, it 
is time to look for storms. It is unnatural, and must 
come to a head." 

"It is a time," said Mr. Derwent, "when cool heads and 
honest hearts are needed in places of trust; and it is a 
man's duty, sir, — yes, he has no^ right to refuse to sac- 
rifice the public interest to his own." 

"I have no political knowledge beside what has come 
in the way of experience," replied Uncle Tom, not in 
quite so abasing terms as before ; " but I was one of the 
few mercantile men who did not believe that it was vital 
for us to have a controlling bank ; or that we should not 
grow without high tariffs and protections. The forcing policy, 
the stimulating policy, have developed the country and de- 
graded the people. Depend upon it, sir, the forced growth 
is not good — is not healthy; it never was — it never will 
be!" said Uncle Tom, striking the table with his fist. 

Cool heads ! with an emphasis. " Those," said Mr. 
Derwent, "are just the views which I wish to see you 
put forward ; views which I have long entertained ! But 
there is another subject upon which I wish to speak with 
you," he said, hesitating. 

"Well- — go. on — don't put it off — there is no time like 
the present." 

"It is about my son, Harry — " 

" Not in trouble, I hope ? " said Uncle ,Tom. 

"Oh, no — far from that, I trust. But he has come home 
greatly improved — greatly benefited by his intercourse with 
mankind; (we shall see.) I am naturally anxious to see 
him settled and prosperous in life. I can perceive, to come 
directly to the point, that he has a great liking to Miss 
Grace, whom, I must say, I greatly love ; and would be 
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proud that she might bind us closer together, if it be pos- 
sible, than we now are; but" — seeing Uncle Tom was a 
little fidgety — " I merely suggest this now, and have no 
other purpose." 

"Things must take their own course," said Uncle Tom. 
" I '11 not interfere in such matters, except under great 
necessity." 

"You would not object, I believe," said Mr. Derwent, 
"if they should mutually come to this determination of 
themselves ? " 

"I know nothing against the young man," said Uncle 
Tom, who was fond and proud of Grace, "and her wish 
would go a great way with me ; but I '11 not meddle." 

As Mr. Ellery and Mr. Scranton now came up, Mr. Der- 
went left, saying, that he should on the morrow leave 
for the city, and would be happy to be of service, &c. 
The gentlemen then walked over to the site of the new 
house, where their conversation naturally turned on build- 
ing. Mr. Scranton and Mr. Ellery, having both built houses, 
felt ready and willing to give the result of their experience. 

" The man who builds a house," said Mr. Ellery, " builds 
it for all the world. If it is disagreeable, I am hurt by 
it; if beautiful, I am pleased. Architecture, if not the 
highest art, is a universal one. The good influences of 
neatness, order, beauty — yes, and virtue, are extended as 
much by it, as by some preaching." 

" Well," said Mr. Scranton, " that 's a new view. I did 
not think of it; but some years ago, a man came into 
the town where I lived, and set about painting and brush- 
ing up, and all followed his lead; and men, who had been 
worthless, began to save their wages for the purpose. But 
let me tell you, Ellison, of some things which you ought 
to see to : 
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''Have a good bin in the cellar, for fuel, with a win- 
dow opening into it from the outside." 

"What's that for?" suggested Uncle Tom's man, John, 
in a low voice, as he rested on his spade. 

" A good, large doset, too, for wine ; and so on." 

'' Here 's trouble right off — look not on the wine when 
't is red ! " muttered John. 

" A good oven built into the chimney — and large JltLes 
to carry off the smoke, twelve by twelve inches, and not 
contracted as they go up — be careful of that ! 

'' Have the two upper courses of the cellar wall laid in 
water cement, tp ke~ep the damp from rising. 

''Good stone is the best," reflected John. 

" An open flue in the chimney, to carry out dampness 
from the cellar. 

" Do n't make your ceilings over thirteen feet high — 
twelve feet is enough, even for large rooms. 

"Make one large window rather than two small ones. 

" Provide for. the ventilation of the garret, or space above 
the chambers, or they will necessarily be hot." 

" Let me add a word," said Uncle John. " Do n't paint 
the wails, inside or out, white.* It is painful to the eyes, 
and uneconomical. Do n't try to make a wooden house 
look like a stone one. 

" Do n't paint doors in imitation of mahogany, but of 
the same tone as the walls, a little darkened. 

"If your kitchen is in the basement, provide a sliding 
closet. 

" And above all, employ honorable builders, if you can 
find them, for the others will cheat you; and even with 
the best, specify every thing you can think of in your 

^ See " Bowning's Cottage Residences," for shades. 
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contracts, and do n't leave any thing to be done in 'a 
workman-like manner/ " 

'• How can one build a good ice-house in this clay 
»ub-rioil?*' a.'iked Uncle Tom. 

Mr. Scranton proceeded to make plans and diagrams 
upon the ground, for the following description : 

For an ice-house — take this receipt — 

" Dig into the north side of a bank, if you have one 
convenient — at any rate, where it is sheltered from the 
sun — say fifteen feet square each way. Plank op the 
four sides strongly, and lay a good two inch oak plank 
floor, letting it slope a little outwards, and leaving a door- 
way on the side which is not against the earth. In this 
inclosure build an ice-house, of inch boards nailed on to 
the two sides of six inch joists, filling up the space with 
tan. Between this wall and the outer one of plank leave 
a space of two feet on the sides, three feet on the front 
where the door is, and one on the back. This will be an 
air chamber, will protect the ice, and will be a most ex- 
cellent place to stand some butter, or wine. Be always 
careful to keep the door shut and locked. In the bottom, 
it is well to lay a course of broken stones, so that the 
drainage will be perfect. In the roof you will, also, leave 
a door, through which you fill the house; and also a tube, 
so that over-charged air can escape. If, when the ice is 
put in, each layer, after being broken, is sprinkled with 
salt-water, it is said to preserve it greatly. I have never 
tried it. 

" Remember that the inner house should be perfectly 
isolated on five sides. Such a house can be put up for 
thirty or forty dollars, and will last a life time." 

" Ice," said Mr. EUery, " does not seem to have been 
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known among the Greeks; and is one of the fine improve- 
ments which show an advance which, if slow, is still a 
progress — " 

" Towards a colder latitude," said Uncle John. 

Mr. Ellery seemed suspended between the curious demo- 
cracy of Greece, which lay behind, and the reign of univer- 
sal brotherhood, which lay before; so that often, as Ned 
said, he dwelt in the great realm of No-where. 

''In the investigations which have been made as to their 
domestic life, many vases have been found which seem to 
have been appropriate for the cooling of wines by evapo- 
ration, and for nothing else." 

" Very true," said Ned ; " and it is a little strange that 
men go into extravagances over old pots which, if made 
now, would not certainly be placed in the parlor if allowed 
in the kitchen." 

" Many of their vessels," continued Mr. Ellery, " were ex- 
ceedingly elaborate and beautiAil ; and for the bath a great 
variety of elegant forms have been discovered. We might 
take example from them in this particular." 

" Except," said Mr. Scranton, " that we do n't have time 
for all these things. It 's very well to be all day washing 
and dressing, and trimming and fussing, over one's poor 
body, if there is no business to be done." 

"But if there be," said Ned, "the dirtier the better — a 
man then is not afraid to take hold; is that it?" 

"Exactly so," replied Mr. Scranton. 

" But, about bathing ? " inquired Uncle John, " that is in- 
dispensable." 

"For that I have a boiler behind the kitchen chimney." 

" That 's all nonsense," said Uncle Tom's man, John, 
who had curiously listened to all which had been said — 
" when you have a nice river close tu." 
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" It \8 desirable in winter,'' said Uncle John. 
• '^I should think a pail would du. We never had any 
thing else where I come from — and we was healthy 
enough." 

"Mind your woA, John," said Uncle Tom. 

"Yes, sir, I will. There, the old women never died — 
they kind o' dned up — and then we used to hang 'em up 
with the horse tails and pumpkin skins, and they never 
dript the least bit. I knew a house — ^" 

" Hold your tongue ! " said Uncle Tom, whose "cool head" 
was somewhat excitable, and who had tried in vain to 
keep John's tongue in order. 

"I only spoke," said John, who proceeded with his ac- 
count of the house to Ned, after the others had walked on ; 
out of which Ned framed a sketch, for Grace's enter- 
tainment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LfiT ttd postpone Ned's story for a few moments, to 
glance a little at Mr. Derwent's movementsv He left the 
house, after his cbhversation with Uncle Tom, a little less 
confident than he wished to have been as to his son's 
success with Grace; but pretty sure that her father wonld 
not, at least, oppose him. With the restlessness of an 
ambitious and intrigtiing mind, he reached out in all direc- 
tions, and had, through the assistance of Wainwright, Uftcle 
Tom's confidential agent. Waded, cautiously and carefully, 
atlkla deep, into the great dismal swamp of stodk spe<itlla- 
tion, where bulls and bears trample and toss to ikeit hearts^ 
content. We see him, now, proceeding carefully down th^ 
street; — ^its flags worn and thin, with footstepflr of the 
pilgrims to the golden shrine — or, as it might then have 
been called, the " paper shrine " ; — Watchfully — carefully -^ 
he sees all — notes all. No man of wealth— notte of name— 
whom he recognizes, bnt receives from him due resp^cft. 
, In his small room, he ferrets out Wainwright— the man 
of trust, whose labors were for others' good. A living, 
for a long time, had satisfied him; and this was secitre, 
to the man who could hold safely th6 names and wealth 
of rich men in his hand — Uncle Tom's, with othesM. 
T was rather before the hurry of business hours, and 
Wainwright closed the book of his private accounts when 

Derwent entered. 

8 
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" Well," asked Mr. Derwent, " what is going on in the 
street? — anything new?" 

"Nothing strange. I sold your Harlem yesterdaj', for — 
eighty seven: — " Mr. Denvent's eyes twinkled, the least 
possible. " A pretty good operation ? — " 

" Yes. So, flo," Mr. Derwent replied, with his calm and 
wiry manner. "What's in the market now?" He had 
been successful, — had made his thousand without working 
for it. Good! let's try again; — the appetite increases! 
Sharks can be led on, to swallow hot cannon balls ! 

Wainwright hesitated for an instant; perhaps to ran over 
the best chances for his client. He turned bis chair a 
little towards him : " We are to have — there will be," 
correcting himself, " a comer in Morrison Railroad. If 
you buy at sixty days, it is a sure card." 

Mr. Derwent talked it over more fully; — did not decide 
upon it then, — would determine hereailer. But he was 
shrewd and suspicious. "We are to have?" "Is that it, 
Wainwright?" " Have you, too, waded in?" were, perhaps, 
the questions which suggested themselves. 

But why should he not wade in? Why should Wain- 
wright all his life drudge for others? He saw fortunes 
made daily — made them himself; but for other men. He 
had always been an honorable man ; he would not now, for 
the chances of being rich, — he certainly would not risk 
'is good name? — would not, in any way, betray the trusts 
hich 'for so long a time had been con6ded to him? 
Derwent did buy the Morrison; but not through Wain- 
Tight. He satisfied himself that what he had told him 
^aa true; and he also satisfied himself that he was one 
f the bulls ; — that he surely was wading into the dismal 
(ramp. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Uncle Tom tried to read his journal in the evening. Not- 
withstanding the occasional annoyances from the moths, 
who would singe their wings in his candle, and the beetles, 
whose drone ceased as they came to rest on the few locks 
which yet remained to him, he read on. But, fatigued as 
he was with a hot summer's day, he dozed and nodded 
until the rattle of his spectacles upon the candle-stick re- 
called him to his repast. He read on again with assiduity, 
while Uncle John, with equal patience, smoked his cigar. 

Grace and Ned sat under one of the trees, because it 
was pleasanter. Every one has remarked, how soon for- 
mality is dropped when once out of doors, with only the 
sky above, and the green earth beneath. Grace drew her 
shawl more closely around her, for the sea breeze had now 
reached tibem, as Ned related the story of 

THE DOUBLE. 

Young Tomlinson — James Tomlinson — had landed at New 
York, after having been in service under Hull, in the last 
war. His father lived on the Sound, near Stratford, and 
was one of the gentlemen and ^' scholars" of the day. He 
had for some time expected this visit from his son, who, 
having a short leave of absence, was now hastening toward 
his home. Having two suits of clothes, which probably is 
not often the case with naval and militaiy persons, he had 
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chosen to walk up to the stage office, which was then in 
the old "Walton House," in the dress of a gentleman. 

" Dam' me, but I am glad to see you, Frankfort," said a 
finely made young man. "Where have you kept yourself?" 
He was of course surprised at this, from a stranger, but 
explained the mistake and walked on, noticing that he was 
looked at rather more closely by the passers, than he 
thought the circumstances would warrant; so that he ex- 
amined his clothes again, to see if there was any thing 
strange about him. However, he placed his name on the 
book for the coach, which, running but three times a week, 
luckily started on that morning. While he was entering 
his name, a man who came in scrutinized him rather 
closely; and then, perhaps for his own pleasure or infor- 
mation, read over the names on the coach list, particularly 
the last one : " James Tomlinson, Stratford, paid ; " when a 
slight sneer curled his lip, and he muttered to himself — 
<' That '11 do." 

Let us turn to Stratford, where the lieutenant was ex- 
pected. Two girls, perhaps of seventeen (it is difficult to 
say exactly), were arranging themselves, with each other's 
assistance, before a small glass in one of the rooms of Mr. 
Tomlinson's house. ( See Plate V.) 

"I do hope," said his sister, "that James will get here 
before our pic-nic of Saturday." 

The other one, Julia, her friend, a quiet creature/assented. 

"Now, how do I look?" asked Jane, shaking out the 
folds of her scanty skirt. 

"Very nicely, indeed." 

'^How is it behind?" she asked, turning round. 

^^Very good>" Julia answered, arranging deftly the few 
puckei:S( which were permitted. 

"And SO do you"-TT(in spmq wi^ referring to ker appear- 
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ance, no doubt) — '^that little cape is sweet. Before yon ^ 
go, you must give me the pattern," said Jane, turning again 
to the glass to apply to her fine, black hair some delicate, 
unctuous substance, which the little beast, familiarly called 
the goose, yields in such abimdanc^. 

It must be admitted that, although this was prior to the 
invention of pearl powder, that wonderful thing which 
covers more than the mantle of charity, she did extremely 
well. There was a freshness about her which, if not ele- 
gant, was at least cheerful. 

'^I do wish this nasty war was ended," she continued, 
^^for I am tired to death of these domestic things. But 
hark ! there 's the horn — perhaps James has come ! " and 
she ran down stairs, taking Julia with her, somewhat en* 
dangering the pretty cape which she had admired. 

Sure enough, James had come; for it took some twenty 
hours to get over the roads, with the delays which then 
existed. But he had arrived, and the whole household 
were happy in seeing him — the brown, good tempered 
young man. Even the slight blush, which stole over Julia's 
pale face, was as warm as sunshine, and her eyes were of 
a deeper blue, as James quietly pressed her hand. 

Deacon Hart read the newspaper, which came to him 
once a week, faithfully, from beginning to end. One glass 
of his specs was broken in two, and often dropped out, 
causing him some delay; but with a patience, drawn, be- 
yond all question, from his religion, which was based upon 
depravity, total and entire, he replaced it and read on — 

"It is said that the gallant young Frankfort, who so 
boldly and nobly came out from the ranks of our enemies, 
has, under an assumed name, gone to rusticate (he halted 
a little upon that word), to rusticate at or near Stratford, 
for a time ; waiting, without doubt, for some active service." 
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N *' Zounds!" said the deacon, who was deaf, and could 
not hear himself swear, '' what is he coming here for ? " 

However, he was a prudent man. He pub the paper away, 
— said nothing to his wife — and resolved to keep a look- 
out. Just then the glass of his specs dropped out; but it 
was of no consequence. 

The Saturday for the pic-nic came; and with it a good 
number of the young folks of the village — with their best 
looks, their best clothes, and their best provisions. It was 
a good while since James Tomlinson had seen them, or had 
felt so free, and exuberant, as when with the blue -eyed 
Julia. He walked for half a mile to the little sail boat, in 
which they were to go to a pleasant wooded point. James, 
as a matter of course, took command of the boat, and with 
a light wind they launched forth — not upon the " great 
deep" — but upon the great shallow. There W2is no fear 
from tempests, or enemies; •for that part of the coast had 
been unmolested, and so well in shore they were quite safe. 

The little coquetries, such as they were, were genuine, 
good of their kind; and so were the awkward gallantries, 
and the rather rough jokes. The half-witted son of deacon 
Hart was invaluable. He did not care for being laughed 
at; and "Andy," as he was called, was always doing 
"something" with a restlessness and readiness which pro- 
voked laughter. But v^dt, of any sort, will not stretch a 
sail, and the wind seemed, indeed, to decline with it — so 
that although they proceeded, it was but slowly. Andy 
proposed that they should sing. He had a good voice, and 
pulling out his hymn book, he began — the rest readily 
joining. James could not but smile at this " sport of the 
sea," and their songs reminded him of the Irish Christmas 
hymn, which begins. 
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* 

'T was on a Christmas morning, 
Jerusalem a-bonming, 
The Holj-land adorning, 

All on the Baltic say! 

They had finished one or two, and were striking up the 
tune of " Wells " : 



PSALM 84, 12. 

"Why dost withdraw Thy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lappe ? 
pluck it out and be not slack 
To give thy foes a rappe." 

At this moment they rounded a wooded point, and came 
upon an open, armed boat. The girls slightly screamed, and 
huddled, and clung together — while as they approached, 
with one or two muskets leveled, Andy cried out " Do n't 
shoot, we're all Stratford souls!" James steered directly 
on his way, while the boat came up to them and a person 
jumped on board, asking — "If his name was James Tom- 
linson ? " James said he would answer, if there were any 
good reason for it. 

The man, who was the same that had entered the stage 
office after him, said — 

"It is of no use — I know who you are — and you must 
go with me." 

Seeing no help for it, he quietly stepped into their boat, 
which struck out across the sound — while the dilapidated 
pic-nic party got back as they could: Jane in hysterics, 
and Julia in tearless dread. 

Andy was bouncing about in great wrath, shouting aft;er 
the " dam'd sneakin' critters," daring them to come back, 
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and so on. indeed, it was necessary to hold him in the 
boat, until a pistol shot, fired over them, quite wilted his 
military stiffness. Stratford was in a buz — people were 
flying almost like bees, without a queen — boats went in 
pursuit, without success. 

The deacon at last got hold of the trouble, although 
Andy's accounts were none of the clearest. " Devils ! " he 
said, "British devils!" 

"'Sht! 'sht! Andy," said the old man. 

" It 's as true as that I stand here, sir. They come 
aboard us, hoofs, horns, and all ; stinking of brimstone, too, 
and carried him off. It 's no use to look for him, for by 
this time he 's roasted to a cinder." 

It is clear that the half-witted Andy had those lucid ideas 
of hell and damnation, which the fumes of sulphur generate 
in so many of his quality of brains. 

But the deacon's thoughts recurred to the paper, in 
which he had read of Frankfort's projected visit to Stratford ; 
possibly that had some connection with the matter, and he 
took it to Mr. Tomlinson, who was sick with anxiety. He 
caught the idea, that his son had been mistaken for Frank- 
fort — and started at once for New York. 

But the young Tomlinson was carried on board ship, and 
heavily ironed. No one heeded his explanations, and for 
a time he writhed under the injustice and confinement 
which, when he found the ship was making sail for the old 
world, he knew would not be short. At Portsmouth he 
was put on board a prisoner-ship, and left to wait his trial 
as a deserter. 

From the entire want of belief in his story, he was 
strongly impressed with the idea that that would be fatal to 
him. This anxiety, and the close confinement, were making 
inroads upon his health and spirits. With one of his 
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guards, the corporal, he had made some acquaintance, and, 
through his representations, had at last been permitted to 
walk the deck, on the afternoons, with little or no fetters. 
At times, he felt ready for any desperate attempt, and was 
constantly casting about for some possible means of escape. 
None suggested themselves, except it might be through this 
corporal, and to him he applied himself. 

His father found that Frankfort was still in New York ; 
and, having been furnished with necessary proofs and papers 
for the liberation of his son, had started for England, — en- 
tirely uncertain as to where he should find him. But while 
he could act and hope, he could live. 

Through the corporal, James learned that the commission 
for his trial was shortly expected. He would in no case^ 
wait for this; and on that same evening, as he was being 
conducted to his quarters, he made a violent rush past the 
guard, who was following him; startling him so that he 
got beyond his reach. The corporal fired ofi* his musket; 
not with any evil intention, it is believed. This increased 
the confusion, while, as quick as thought, James plunged 
from the side of the ship. i 

Boats were quickly manned, and the harbor searched, 
without success. It was, therefore, believed that he had 
suffered the penalty of his own temerity — was drowned, 
after being wounded, by the shot of the corporal; who 
gave that impression, to relieve himself from all suspicion. 

That very day, the little brig, in which his father had 
sailed, anchored in the rocul. Having ascertained, in Lon- 
don, where his son w^s imprisoned, he had posted down 
but an hour or two behind the court martial, and with the 
necessary proofs came on board the prison-ship, where he 
learned this sad result. 

But he was not drowned; for, in such a story as this, 
9 
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it would not be possible. He had caagfat, as he roee, 
swept past the ship by the tide, to one of the block hooks 
which bung from the davits into the water. With bia noee 
only exposed, be had waited until the search was over, it 
having been made ratber carelessly so near the ship. One 
of the returning boats had touched hia head with an oar, 
but without exciting any search, particularly as it was so 
near night. 

Seeing what he thought was a fi^biug boat sailing out of 
the harbor, be swam toward her. The man at the tiller, 
seeing something in the water, cried out to his companion, 
" Bring the axe ! " 

"Make no noise said James." weak with cold and fatigue; 
" bat come here, and give me a Ufl." 

This was soon done, and be was once more safe from 
drowning. The sentinel on the ship, hearing the talk, — the 
night being still and the breeze Ught, — although the boat 
was now at some considerable distance, hailed her. 

"Make no answer," said James, "as you hope for salva- 
tion. It is beat to be frank with you; and I will tell you 
more as soon as I get voice enough." 

Men in coai blood have an innate repugnance to giving up 
their fellow-men to the punishment of death, even when 
they believe them criminal; — much stronger in a case like 
this, when the story was so plain, and the earneBtness of 
the man so impressive. Theae fishermen believed what the 
liveried official could not listen to, and gave to James what 
help they could, — even put him on hoard a fVench ship, 
which was on her way to America. , 

His father staid in England only long enough to satisfy 
himself that his son was dead. Then he took his way to 
Stratford, a broken down man. He reached home a few 
weeks after hia son had been welcomed by his mother, 
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sister, and friends, — Jolia among them, — almost as one 
risen from the dead. This unexpected appearance startled 
his father once more into life and action; but he never 
recovered his usual tone; and in two years passed from 
among them, to a world where, since Milton's time, we 
may hope there has been no war! 

"Is that all?" asked Grace. 

« Yes — " 

" But did Tomlinson many the blue-eyed — something- 
else — Julia?" 
"As to that matter, I am obliged to refer you to John." 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE V. 

SOALK — SIXTJEEN FEET TO ONE INCH. 

All the varieties of Italian house are appropriate for 
a level, or undulating, country. This specimen is very 
simple, and may be built of cheap stone, or brick, 
stuccoed. The coloring for the stucco will last longer, 
if applied to the mass before plastering. The verge 
board should be cut from two mch plank, one foot wide. 
The teeth and spaces are each twelve inches wide. 
The curtain over the broad window may be made to 
roll up, to protect it from winds. 

As many persons would not like the octagonal room, 
it will be very easy to rearrange that portion. It will 
be less expensive if built square. 

Back of the dining room, a sUding closet, or " dumb 
waiter," may be made to communicate with the kitchen, 
if in the basement. When the kitchen is on the same 
floor with the rest of the house, it is much neater to 
build it separate from the house, with a passage. 

The hall may be made to run through the house. A 
back stairway may then be made, still leaving ample room 
for closets. 

The piazza and parlor placed in the rear of the house, 
are supposed, in this case, to command a view. 

Estimate, $2,000 to $3,000, according to the style in 
which it is built. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

To return to those country people, who were making 
the usual nervous efforts to exist. 

Uncle Tom's "cool head" had, by degrees, become ex- 
cited, as to the prospects for business men and matters. 
His thoughts naturally recurred , to his old haunts ; and 
't was not many days after Mr. Derwent's return from the 
city that he declared, at the breakfast table, his intention 
to visit it. 

"Nothing v^rrong, I hope?" said Grace, with an inquiring 
tone. 

"I hope not;" he said. "But it's squally weather. — 
Rogers has died suddenly, under rather suspicious circum- 
stances ; it is rumored that he 's bankrupt. I do n't know 
what may be the entl; but the whole town seems to have 
been running a race to the devil; who, I suspect, is nearer 
than they think for. I '11 go down and see for myself." 

Now, when Mr. Derwent returned, although he had seen 
Uncle Tom, and had talked further upon his political 
prospects, — and upon the matrimonial project before men- 
tioned, — he said not a word as to the suspicion, which had 
almost reached certainty, that Wainwright was trying his 
hand at getting rich. Why should he meddle in other 
people's affairs? Let every man take care of his own 
business! $ave youlrself, who can, and the devil take the 
hindmost, was the proverb of the wise man, which he 
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to his heart. This was the fellow-feeling in his boBom. 
the only one in which he feels! 

Vhile you are gone," said Uncle John, " I '11 take the 
ren, and make a short circuit among our neighbors ; 
»y be both pleasant and profitable — " 
'o Ned!" struck in Grace; "and pleasant to me." 
Fell," said Ned, " suppose we go and take a look at 
lor&es. But when shall we start?" 
am going this morning," said Uncle Tom. 
'hen we will start to-morrow morning," Uncle John 

like my horse," Grace said to Ned, as they walked 
rd the stable. " On ^ little trip of this kind, I should 
dong but poorly with Uncle Tom's old hack, which for 
mg he made me ride — for safety! I despise safety." 
; 's because you have never been hurt. But I am 
^ to make your horse lift his right foot first, when he 
Ts; it does n't throw a woman about so much." 
low do you do it?" 

am trying, by riding him in a small ring. He occa- 
Uy starts into it; but it seems natural for him, and 
orses, to start with the left foot." 
lere 's old Jack," said Grace, patting the great, black 

which was thrust into her hand. " He '11 be lonesome 

. we all go away. Jack! we are going away, to 

you." Jack lifted his ears. " You '11 have to be 

up in the morning, I think — eh? old fellow, how 
^ou like that?" He put his paws up on her shoulders, 
wagged his baahy tail, as if to say, " Do n't do that, 

good Gracie." 

Iiile they were busy in the very unladylike occupa- 
of brushing up and mending saddles and bridles, 
Haskill pat his head in. 
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" What 's goin' on? Governor, off for the city? and 
where are the rest of you bound?" 

" We are going to take a ride. But how did you know 
Uncle Tom was for the town?" 

"He's got on his best clothes! — " 

" A man may wear them, and stay at home," said Grace. 

"Not in the country; unless he's goin' to church, — or 
courtin', — or lectioneerin'," said Jim, with a slight wink 
at Ned. 

" But how do you know he is not going about one of 
these ? He 's old enough," said Ned. 

"Yes, and ugly enough; — but I know. I've had my 
eye on him; — he's seen no widow; — he's not yet got 
into politics ; — and if to-day is Sunday, then Warden Scran 
is breaking it all to smash." 

" Now Jim," said Ned, " you must be a father to Grace 
while Uncle Tom's away." 

" That I can do, if she will come up and stay with 
Bessy and K" 

" I do n't know about that," Ned replied, looking rather 
wickedly at Grace. "It would not be convenient for Mr. 
Derwent's horses to climb over your rocks." 

Grace seemed a little puzzled; but said, "You forget, 
Ned, that I have a horse of my own, and can go and see 
him." 

" And then," Ned continued, " I am afraid you do n't 
sing very well, Jim. Are you familiar with botany, rose 
buds, and the like?" 

"Oh, the devil! — sing? I can sing." And he struck 
up the " Hunters of Kentucky." " What do you think of 
that? But you must go to the camp-ground, if you want 
to hear singin': The Land of Canaan goes well. But you 
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said you were going to ride; — why not go there? It will 
begin next week. The last nights are the best." 

" Perhaps we will. But where is it to be ? You would 
like it, Grace. Will Derwent be there, Jim?" 

" Everybody goes. It will be in Dillon's Plains. I lay 
in my stock for the season there ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We will follow Uncle Tom to the city, which will neces- 
sarily be rather stapid to us, as it was to him. He had 
fallen into lazy ways, during his short country life, but he 
managed to get through his breakfast soon after the rest, 
who evidently did not enjoy the fruits of the earth, through 
their anxiety to possess them. When he started out, after 
breaJcfast, to make some few business calls, he walked 
leisurely, in a wealthy country manner ; but it did not con- 
tinue long, for he was swept on with the living tide, walk- 
ing with inconceivable rapidity, so that lamp-posts and men 
became confused together. He was unconscious that he 
was exciting himself to keep in advance of some person, 
whom he had heard walking rapidly behind him, until he 
heard his name spoken. 

It proved to be Wainwright, who, quite red in the face, 
said, " I have been trying to overtake you; for I thought 
very likely you were going to my office." 

*'So I was," replied Uncle Tom; and they walked on 
together, soon at high speed again, each trying to keep up 
with the other, until Wainwright, who was a small man, 
remonstrated. 

" Why," said Uncle Tom, " I was trying to keep up with 
you?" 

" And I with you ! " he answered. " But I was going to 

say, that I have an engagement for an hour this morning, 
10 
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and will ask you to cnmc. in afterward, when we can talk 
over your affairs." 

"Oh, certainly," said Uncld" Tom, "it will Ruit me ae 
well." 

Wainwright turned down a street, which perhaps short- 
ened his distance, leaving Uncle Tom to continue his way. 
He took some securities from his safe, and stepped quickly 
to one of his neighboring speculators, asking to deposit 
them for an hour or so, in place of others in his hands. 
There could be no objection to this. 

Now these securities (stocks) were in the name of Wain- 
wright, though they really belonged to Uncle Tom. But 
Wainwright was such an upright man, that Uncle Tom 
would not have hesitated to place all his property in his 
hands; and in truth, a good part of it was directly or in- 
directly under his control. 

In looking over matters with him. Uncle Tom mentioned 

his fears, and anticipations of trouble. Wainwright said in 

reply — "That many people feared a crash, and all hoped 

to weather the storm. A large number were crowding sail, 

80 as to reach a harbor before it should burst. Some of 

se stocks which have been paying a high interest," he 

[gested, "it might he safe to sell, and reinvest in others, 

which there can be no doubt." 

\.s this agreed with Uncle Tom's opinion, he gave direc- 
1 for the preparation of a power of attorney — "and 
t there may be no trouble about it," he said, " perhaps 
had better be full. I may want something else done, 
1 it will save me trouble." 

t is sometimes dangerous to save trouble, and a doubt 
the propriety of this step crossed Uncle Tom's mind, 
ut with Wainwright ? " 
Vb Uncle Tom stepped out of the office, he met one 
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of his old basiness friends — who stopped to say the good 
mornings — "Why, how are you?" said he, "have you 
been out of town?" 

"Some four months," said Uncle Tom, smiling — "and 
you thought it was but yesterday?" 

"Oh — yes — and how do you find it up there? rather 
dull — eh? Good morning." 

Saying this, he jerked himself away as though he were 
a tin man; no doubt wishing, in those hot August days, 
that when he did melt, it might be into that rich metal, 
modestly called tin. 

" Now I 'm safe," said Wainwright to himself; " with 
that, I can get through." 

Get through ? through what ? perhaps he is into the 
dismal swamp, deep — deeper — perhaps up to his ears? 

Having finished his basiness, Uncle Tom hastened to 
quit the hot, noisy, headlong, heartless town. He found 
himself alone — more alone than when he was among 
the cows — they at least stood still and chewed their cuds: 
these ran over him, and never turned to see if he got 
up. When he was full of his business, it is believed that 
he did the same thing. He was, therefore, absent from 
home four days, instead of two weeks, as he had anti- 
cipated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

While the little party — Grace, Uncle John, and Ned — 
ride out under the level rays of the morning sun, we will 
take a look into Jim Haskill's hut, — for it could hardly be 
called cottage. 

He was busy with a small fire, over which he toasted, 
on a stick, slices of pork, which lay on a board by his 
side, flanked with a number of those rolls of Indian meal 
called 'dodgers," and a bottle, which contained some 
beverage stronger than water. 

" It is time he was here," he said to himself; " if the 
wind rises, the birds will not lie. Bessy, come and get 
some breakfast?" 

"No — no, Jim," she said, as she leaned out of the smaU 
window, and busied herself with the morning-glorys. — 
"There — I saw you — " she whispered, singing in a low 
voice — 

"Come, on the sail of the thistle down; 
Come, in the light of the golden sun; 
Bring me the scent of the queen bee's crown, — 
The tint of the cloud when the day is done. 

Trip— Trip — Trip!" 

Jim paid no attention to her, but whistled up his dogs, 
took his gun, and went out among the rough places of the 
mountains. 

She continued: — "Come — come to me. Here, Trip; — 
here beauty! There, — you shake the dew from tlie cups? 
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No — you can't get in there; — there, now, I have you. 
Ah, you rogue! — so, where have you been, Trip? Your 
wings are sticky." 

"Ah, — down among the clover fields. Yes? Give me a 
kiss then. You were in the honeysuckles, too, this morning. 
I see the yellow on your nose," she said, holding her finger 
up, as though something was standing on it. — 

"You have stolen yonf vest 
From the hang bird's nest, — 
The white from the lily's breast. 
I see you blush, with the rose-bud's flush: 
You smell of the mignonette. 
Ah, Trip ! they '11 have you yet. — 
Your whistle, too, 
'S from the spring bird-blue. 
I hear it with grief: 
Oh, Trip, you thief!" 

She laid her head toward him, as if listening: — 
" That 's pretty," she said, trying to imitate the sounds. 
" But, are you afraid. Trip ? Do n't jump about — 
"Oh — you don't think I whistle well? ha! ha! — 

"Ah, Trip, I can whistle as well as you, — 
The little folks know it; they know it's true: 
Ah, Trip, you're a rogue, — I say it with grief, — 
You 're smoking the stem of the love-apple leaf. — 

"Oh, no, Trip, I '11 not say it — be quiet. Did you hear 
Jim's gun! but what is it then?" she asked, turning her 
hecul toward young Derwent, who had walked in without her 
observing it, prepared for a day's shooting. He had listened 
for an instant to Bessy's singing and talking, saying to 
himself, " she 's a natural ;" for she had that looseness of 
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the mouth, and wildness of eye, at times, which betrayed 
it; and otherwise was peculiar in her appearance, and very 
pretty. 

"Where's Jim?" he asked, advancing to her side. 

"Gone;" she replied, pointing with her free hand out 
the window, near which she stood. 

"But who were you talking to?" he asked, putting his 
hand upon her waist. 

"Why — why. Trip;" she replied, looking with a little 
wonder into his eyes. "Don't you see him — my little 
one? — 

"Oh, Trip's the child with the laughing eyes, 
Who tickles the cow's-tits — with the daisies lies." 

" But I do 'nt see him," said Derwent. 

"There he is!" she said, raising her hand. "See him?" 

" I see nothing." 

"There — " said Bessy, putting her finger on to her 
thumb. " See the wings on his feet ! Stand still, Trip. 
There, you 've frightened him away;" she continued, leaning 
out of the window. "See him there, among the leaves? 
But you wouldn't hurt him, — you wouldn't hurt me?" 
she asked, looking up in his face, as she lay upon his arm. 

" Not if you '11 give me a kiss." 

" There 's Jim," she said^ without changing her place. 
" Here, Trip ! " she called, as Derwent hastily turned to- 
ward him; excusing himself for being rather late, and so 
on, — proposing, now, that they should be off — 

'* Yes," said Jim, with a smile ; " it 's time : you and 
Bessie were — " 

" Just going to dance," said Derwent, hastily. " Quite a 
good exercise; — she do n't seem to have been very well 
educated." 
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"Edicated! But let's see you do it," 

Derwent made an attempt at a waltz, at which Jim 
laughed out. 

"Why, I can do that better myself. Here, try me," he 
said, putting his arm around his waist. They made a few 
turns, when he suddenly whirled Derwent out the door, — 
so that he went spinning down, among the rocks and 
brambles, in some danger of life and limb. He gathered 
himself up, in a bewildered state, uncertain whether to 
fight or fly. 

' " Come here," said Jim. " Here 's your gun ; let 's be 
off; — it's high time. You aint hurt, are you?" he asked 
of Derwent, who came sulkily toward him. 
V " It 's no fault of yours ; — it 's no way to treat a gentle- 
man." He wished to maintain his dignity; but was afraid, 
and doubtful. 

" I know it," said Jim ; " but you are so darnation slip- 
pery. I expect I can teach Bessy. Come, will you go 
on after the blind-snipe, and let her be?" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

About a mile from the house, the riding party stopped to 
water their horses in the trough, which some poblic spirit 
had provided, when Grace saw her dog crawling oat from 
behind M- 

" As I live ! " she exclaimed, " here 'a Jack." 

"Ah, you rascal," sai4 Ned, "here's where you are. I 
could n't find you this morning. I believe, Grace, that the* 
fellow knew what we said yesterday." 

In truth, he seemed to understand the conversation now, 
for he stood with his head down, occasionally raising his 
eyes to Grace, one foot a little advanced. 

" He looks meek enough." 

" Come here. Jack," said she, holding out her hand to 
him — "I '11 forgive you — I believe you are my best friend, 
after all." 

" Except one," said Ned, " though absent now to mem'ry 
dear." 

" Ned, I fear you are sophisticated — that you are get- 
ting worldly and miserable." 

While the horses were drinking. Jack had reached his 
head up to her hand, and was making friends again, 
rapidly. When they started, he dashed on, waking the 
echoes with his glad bark. 

"'Sht! 'sht!" called Grace, whistling him in. "You 
must behave yourself, well." 
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He quietly came in behind them, and was as meek as 
if he were going to church with the minister. 

Ned had been, through the summer, getting more and 
more uneasy and dissatisfied with himself; and he deter- - 
mined, as they rode forward, to bring the matter before 
Uncle John, in whose judgment he had some confidence, , 
though he was very well aware of the small value which 
men of fifty place upon the plans of " young men." " I 
have been through all that," is the usual, satisfactory re- 
ply. But Uncle John did not say so, when Ned asked 
him — 

" What he should do, if he were in his case, not know- 
ing what to do?" 

"I should do what I wished to do, if I could." 

" Marry some rich girl, Ned ; that settles a man," said \ 
Grace, who had but little faith in Ned's industrious fever. 

"And call it husbandry?" he asked. "But I don't 
know what I should like to do. Uncle John." 

"Db the first thing that you can lay hands on, then. 
But don't you do enough? — you keep busy." 

" Yes, but it comes to nothing," said Ned. 

" What do n't ? " asked Uncle John. 

" That 's more than I can say, and is what I wish to 
know." 

" Nobody can tell you. If you keep on working, you will 
find out for yourself, or will be satisfied that one thing is 
as good as another." 

" But," said Ned, " it seems to me that I ought to have 
some object — some end — which I may finally reach." 

" A mission, perhaps ? " suggested Grace. 

" How are you going to get it ? " asked Uncle John. 

"That's the question," Ned replied. 

" Now," said Uncle John, " listen to me. There are 
11 
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Certain thin^ that a man knows — knows them — how, or 

why, perhaps, he cannot teU. There are some that 1 know, 

— I shall not make any attempt to convince yon of their 

truth. I know that no man geta any end «* definiteness, 

except by his work, his experience, if yoa please. The 

doing of one thing leads on to the doing of another. 

The work done lies behind him — has made his way so 

much the more clear. Looking never removed difficuldea; 

they are a sort of thing which can 't be " frowned down." 

a are right." said \ed. 

r to convince you," continued Uncle John, 

i is called. If yon can "t receive, then yon 

or it ; and all the argument in the state 

"t help you. If you are good fcM- any 

satisfy yourself." 

Ned afked again. " do d'I von think that 
lat a man fhoald decide upon his occnpa- 
ftick to il?" 

St — unless his only wish is to get rich, 
.fy tbemseh~es by doing that. Take hold of 
i» at hacd. and do it : bat do not. there- 
ting this, cn'.ess Uier* is all the wiiile in- 
'vement. A man shixild sf* on. &om step 
[ifcoy is a ,v\re! — t-: i; is ii.» oi'^en in a 

cif." sai«i NeJ. - u;i; yocr pr»cace may 

iha: 1 say a cia si.--;:ji dj — it---=>> — the 
M be usi^rCiii^ to fc^ i:r a year — let 
*wtf J^-** ttoe s'-:: !i.^- I say i^-i-iedly he 
— arni #<j w.ii Kv^ry =^'-f tl^r. He will 
1 21* v-i3 i.'. azd 'fiuz an cc^z u> do." 
>i\i.'" MtJ v:?dM,v, ■'•iij.t we wi'oeo have 
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something to make up to us for our dependence and 
physical weakness." 

"Another thing," suggested Ned, "is, as to one's occu- 
pation — ^" 

"It is the man who elevates the occupation," said 
Uncle John. " It is an old saying, that you can 't make 
a silk purse out of a sow's ear — and if you are a sow's 
ear, you must take the consequences." 

"But if you are a silk purse, Ned," suggested Grace, 

"what then? See, there stands Jim's hut — a nice place." 

» 

" And there 's Jim himself," said Ned. " He 's taking off 
his hat — let's answer him." 

He stood on the 'point of a rock, far out of hearing, and 
as he waved his. hat, it possibly startled a liu'ge hawk, 
who sailed past him. He raised his gun and the bird fell 
into the road just before them. ' T was the sound of the 
gun which Bessy heard. Ned dismounted, and pulled the 
strong wing-feather for Grace, saying as he handed it to 
her — " So let all your enemies perish 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I 1)0 not propose to detail all their wintUnirs and wan- 
derings. Entirely at their ease, they were at liberty to 
choose their own paths, whether they led over MUb, or 
through valleys. There was such an entire giving up of 
and responaibility, that they were open to all in- 
les. Sometimes, when belated, they were compelled 
]k tor shelter at the house which first oSered, and 
were not often refused. 

ich as they have, we get," Ned would say ; " but it 
often more blessed to give than receive." But, com- 
r, they were received by some friend, to whom Uncle 
and his companions always seemed welcome. 
i country was not overstocked with religious, seMsh 
tertaining, men and women. Our party, if to either, 
»ed to the last class, and were, therefore, acceptable, 
the close of the second day, they drew near the home 
s. Marshall, who. Uncle John told them, was a widow, 
Jiodist, and a neat woman. Though nothing remark- 
let us take a look at her. Having been left with a 
property, she had lived many years with her son 
( see Plate VI ). Her husband had been half-farmer, 
octor, — a hard man, cold and suspicious. Aft«r the 
to the habits which death always causes, she had 
ed her life in a much more agreeable way. 
they approached the house, a flock of pigeons came 
ing down, so close that they startled Grace, ae well 
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as Ned's horse, — ^'both women," as he said, — tumbling 
and rufBing over their heads, so that Grace thought they 
really were about to alight upon her, as the bees had done. 
However, at a slight, shrill whistle, they all trooped away, 
to the other side of the house, leaving them to meet in 
quiet Mrs. Marshall, who was sitting on the back porch. 

"Ride this way," she called to them. "I am really glad 
to see you, Mr. Ellison, and your friends too," — shaking 
each heartily by the hand, as they dismounted. ''I have 
just had my entry-way scrubbed, and I cannot find it in 
my heart to let you go in there. But, come," she said, 
turning to Grace, " let me show you your room ; you must 
refresh yourself, and then we can get acquainted." 

Grace never had seen anything so neat as this widow's 
house. She stood in her room doubtful where she might 
touch, particularly with her dusty riding clothes. Mrs. 
Marshall, however, helped to untie her bonnet, and seemed 
so kind and genial, that Grace said to her, " I feel as 
though it would be a pity to disturb this clean and beauti- 
ful room." 

"Do not fear, my child, — this cleanness is one of my 
hobbies. But I do not wish it to disturb any one." 

>"It must give you so much trouble to have us come 
here — " 

"Not so. It is my pleasure, — my occupation, — my busi- 
ness; and without customers I should do but poorly." 

When Grace joined the rest at the tea-table, she found 
the son of Mrs. Marshall, who was called " doctor ." He 
blushed as he was introduced to her. Uncle John and Mrs. 
Marshall did most of the talking at the table; and then 
they walked out as the twilight stole on. 

"How do you keep all these things in such nice order? 
Really," said Ned, "it is quite an example to us." 
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The walks, the flower-bedB, and the grass about the 
house, were clean and agreeable. 

'^ The doctor and I," said Mrs. Marshall, " give about an 
hour a day to it; and as we do it regularly^ that hour 
accomplishes a great deal." 

"And we do it with a will, — which makes some differ- 
ence,"' said the doctor. 

"But now you must come, — though I think it is too 
late, — " Mrs. Marshall said, "and see the doctor's family." 

" He 's a bachelor ? " inquired Ned, looking rather curi- 
riously at Mrs. Marshall, who did not seem at all watchful 
of her dignity. 

" Yes," she replied, in a like strain ; " but chickens answer 
in place of children." 

'T was in the morning that they made their Tisit to the 
yards, and it was a sight to see the doctor among his 
feathered friends. 

The pigeons, before spoken of, settled and hung upon 
him; and one could hardly ivalk through the small yards 
for the crowds of Polands, and pheasant hens, which stop- 
ped the way. The great Silesian ducks waddled up to the 
doctor, with their good mornings; and the bantams crowed 
at his advent. They all laughed heartily at the curious 
jealously which these little soldiers showed toward the game 
cocks. They found there, almost domesticated, quails and 
pheasants, which the doctor said he had at first hatched 
under the hens. 

He was at home now, and all his diffidence Tanished; 
was glad to talk with Grace, and promised her of the 
kinds which she fancied. 

^*For you know,'" she said, ^ we are country people; and 
I must look about for occupation} before I get wearied. 
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I shall recniit Ned into my service, and commence the 

business." 

'' Do you intend to raise game chickens ? " Ned asked, 
" for if you do, I shall turn cock fighter." 

"But again — I want to know," Grace inquired, "what 
you do with all these — what becomes of them?" 

The Doctor laid his hand below his heart, and bowed. 

'* Of course," said Ned, " a law of nature, and no mira- 
cle at all." 

" I discovered," explained the doctor, " in my anatomi- 
cal studies, a large vacancy here — quite surprising, indeed — 
which nature and I both disliked. I concluded to do what 
would fill my own, and some others, rather than to min- 
ister to the fretfulness of men, the vapors of women, or 
the wailings of children — and here you see me; here 
are my patients, except some few people about us, whom 
poverty has taught politeness — and here you see I have 
an independence. I have time, through this, to pursue 
some pathological investigations, which are enough to keep 
me from inanition. I can pay for what books and claret 
I want, and what traveling is necessary. As for clothes, 
you see," he said — a little vain, perhaps, of his cordu- 
roys, which were much worn, but quite neat and white. 

The morning advanced, and they soon made their adieus. 
Mrs. Marshall said — "But you will stop here again on 
your return?" 

"I think not," Uncle John replied; "I am the guide, 
and I propose to go through the plains to the camp 
ground. Perhaps you will be there, for I suppose you have 
not yet been proselyted to Catholicism ! " 

"Not yet," she replied. "But they are able to get along 
without me; and I feel more at ease at home." 
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So amid mutual expressions of kindness, they parted — 

m 

promising further acquaintance. 

" Well," said Grace, as they rode away, " these people 
must be happy." 

" Gloves against kisses," wagered Ned, " that they, too, 
have skeletons in their chambers. How is it, Uncle John?'' 

" The doctor was once in love." 

" And jilted ? " asked Grace. 

"No — but his true love died. Perhaps he does not for- 
get her. To love somebody is a necessity with him — and 
such people always have pets." 

" Well, how is it with his mother ? " 

''She is, as you see, a melancholy example of neatness, 
and the flies are a perpetual source of misery to her; as 
she sometimes says — "It is so provoking, because they get 
no good for all the dirt they make. If they enjoyed my 
paint, I should not care so much about it." 

" When one virtue, even cleanness," said Ned, " over- 
grows the rest, it seems to make misery and discomfort. 
But certainly they have succeeded in getting things about 
them in excellent order, and in admirable taste. To me, 
they seem to have done just enough with nature. She 's 
a sluttish jade and needs a master." 

" Well," said Grace, " how did they do it ? " 

"The doctor is not such a fool," replied Uncle John, 
"as you perhaps took him to be." 

" Fool ! " said she, " I only thought him a Itttle raw at 
first ; but how— fool ? " 

" Why, he was wise man enough to learn something 
from the experience of other people. A man, who goes 
groping into a dark wood, will knock his head, if he 
do n't lose his money. Mr. Marshall had seen both of 
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these accidents happen to country gentlemen, and very 
wisely paid an architect for his advice and assistance — 
and a gardener for his — and thus started right." 

^'I am afraid we shall not do it, then," said Grace, 
"for Uncle Tom certainly will plan things himself." 

" He has done it in one case ; perhaps he will in 
others." 

" What do you think. Uncle .John, of his plan for a 
house ? " 

"I like it — but think it quite too expensive as he will 
build it. Tom has an income of some five or six thou- 
sand dollars, and ought not to build a house to exceed 
it. But we shall see. A man can live well, whose house 
does not cost more than the amount of his income." 

"That would be too cheap," said Grace. 

"Not a bit — it's a safe rule." 

"If there is any thing despicable," said Ned, "it is a 
man, who, because successful in some one thing, presumes 
upon that, to be capable for any thing ; and I ^m sure 
Uncle Tom is not one of that kind. It is the commonest 
thing for men, who by luck, mere luck, perhaps, have got 
themselves, as they think, beyond the reach of the alms- 
house, to pronounce upon things that they can know no- 
thing of — upon which they have had no time to study or 
think. Art, architecture, actors — these^ are too simple for 
these men, plague on them ! I always feel as though I 
should insult them." 

" Ned, Ned — insult, if it wiH do any good ; but do n't 
forget yourself, above all things." 

Ned smiled, and confessed his youth. 

'T was a day or two after this that they approached, 

with the evening, the house of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 

whom we will introduce in the next chapter. 
12 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI. 

This is not a very large house, being forty by thirty 
feet. It is not a plan which should be built cheaply — 
I mean in a cheap style. All the ornaments and finish- 
ings should be plain and neat. 

The tower will contain two small rooms above the water 
closet. This is accessible by the covered passage, which, 
continued^ forms a piazza at the back of the house. This 
tower may be dispensed with, and the house still be com- 
plete and harmonious. The railing should be of light 
iron work. 

The parlor chinmey should be carried out at the center 
of the roof. 

The plan will explam itself in other respects. The ter- 
race may be of any size, and should be fiimished with 
trees, shrubs, and beds of firagrant flowers. 

It is easily seen that this plan can be enlarged to an- 
other size, so that the dining room wiU be extended, say 
two, or three feet, without injuring the proportions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, and Miss Margaret Wilson, were 
sitting in the dining room of their dwelling (Plate VII). 
Mr. W.'s shoes were brushed and tied; but Mrs. W. still 
wore her dressing gown; and Miss W.'s head was well 
and carefully dressed, while her feet were at the opposite 
extreme. They indulged in the following remarks, in 
which Mr. W. occasionally joined, — descending from his 
newspaper to their more earthly regions, and again mount- 
ing, — a messenger, a perpetual Mercury, he seemed, be- 
tween heaven and earth. 

Mrs. W. Well, we have got out invitations for two 
hundred, city friends and all. Now, is there any body 
whom we have not yet asked? 

Mr. W. There 's the Hawleys. 

Miss W. Don't ask them; — they are not in society. 
We shall have to go and call; — and they never give any 
parties. 

Mr. W. The Ellisons? 

Mrs. W. I had entirely forgotten them. 

Miss W. They are nothing but leather dealers and gro- 
cers. It '11 be time enough to invite them when we see 
whether they are going to give any parties, and be any 
thing in society. 

Mr. W. {With a wave of his hand.) My daughter — 
you should always remember that in the subordinate ranks 
of life we often meet with worthy persons, that for a 
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single chimera, the sacrifices which good sense only should 
dictate, should never be sacrificed, and rendered entirely 
subordinate to the will of the person holding them. I have 
myself dealt in cotton. 

Miss. W. Yes, pa; but that was a good while ago! 

After delivering himself of this address, Mr. W. took 
no further part in the discussion, which must have been 
too trivial for his exalted powers. An unwashed servant 
boy put his head in the door: — 

"Three folks in the entry; shall I put 'em in the par- 
lor, Miss Wilson?" 

The lady addressed with this youthful prefix spoke again : 

Mrs. W. Who can they be? — who are they? 

Boy. Do n't know. 

Mrs. W. Margaret, you must go in ; I do n't look fit. 

Miss W. I 'm not going in ; — somebody come over here 
to get an invitation. 

Mr. W. Tell them to walk into the drawing room, of 
course. I will myself see who they are. 

He sent the boy with word that it was the Ellisons; 
when out both of our ladies hastened. 

Mrs. W., shaking Uncle John by the hand, seized hold 
of Grace, — kissed her on both cheeks: "I declare, how 
fortunate. Your neice, of course. Miss Ellison — my daugh- 
ter Margaret — Miss Ellison — and — " she stopped, looking 
at Ned. 

"My equally fortunate nephew," said Uncle John, "Ed- 
ward Lee." 

Sublime politeness was impressed upon every motion of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Miss Margaret W. at once took pos- 
session of Grace, and plied her with most affectionate 
inquiries; while Mr. and Mrs. W. were equally assiduous 
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toward Uncle John. Ned, of course, feeling for a moment 
as though he was an "excess of glory." — "So fortunate," 
said Mrs. W., — " so heureux^^ which, in her French, sounded 
very like "horrid," "that you should have arrived just 
when you did. We were just about sending a valet to 
invite you to our party to-morrow night." 

Uncle John explained, that they were in no trim for a 

party. But Mrs. W. explained, " that it was the merest 

■ 

sociable — a few friends — a few particular friends — quite 
en famUle.^^ 

The next day, Mr. W. took Uncle John and Ned over 
his place. "A good, quiet, unpretending mansion," said he; 
" not at all such as he should have built, had he drawn 
upon the original, inventive faculties of his own mind. 
There were many things about the place that he would 
have had entirely different — too many walks — too much 
to keep in order. Not that the expense itself was, in itself, 
a consideration; — but, to a person who felt himself im- 
pressed with the responsibility of wealth, there were ways 
of disbursing much more congenial." 

As an instance: — they were met by a laborer, who, 
touching his hat, indicated that he would like to speak to 
Mr, W. "My good fellow, what is it you wish with me?" 
"Two days' work, sir, if you please, — a dollar." "Have 
you a bill made out and properly receipted?" " No, sir — 
I havn't; but one of my children is but poorly." > "We 
never violate the rule in such matters ; " and Mr. W. 
passed on, impressed with the high responsibilities of wealth. 

" Too many trees — too many trees," said Mr. W. " The 
former proprietor seems to have had very little taste or 
cultivation, — only from two points is the mansion per- 
ceptible from the roads." . 

Ned ventured to suggest that, in a country residence, 
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privacy was an object — to see was more desirable than 
to be seen. 

" Youth," said Mr. W., smiling benignantly, " is prone to 
look through a distorted medium. The focal distances 
which it brings to bear upon the great problems of life, 
are too often badly suited to the highly organized vision 
of middle age. In every position, my young friend, we 
should endeavor to dissect the good which is around us 
and within us (God forbid, thought Ned), and, leaving on 
either hand the bad, turn our eyes, before it is too late, 
to that source from whence flow fountains of light and 
visions of glory!" 

"Selah!" said Ned, somewhat to Mr. W.'s surprise; but 
his attention was called off, by the coming up of the ser- 
vant boy, saying that Miss Wilson wanted a sheet of paper. 
"Here," said Mr. W., giving him a cent, "run over to Mr. 
Jones's and get a sheet of his best — mind boy!" 

Mrs. W. regaled Grace with accounts of the miseries of 
" helps," under which she was to enjoy life in the country . 
and gave her, from the stores of her own experience, direc- 
tions how to get them to do the most work, and to protect 
herself against their impositions, — entirely forgetting that 
there were impositions on the other side. The truth was, 
that no person who had ever been in the neighborhood 
would live with Mrs. W., and she was always badly sup- 
plied with the refuse of city help. 

The "sociable" came off in due time, and Grace, in 
one of Miss W.'s whirlwind dresses, appeared among the 
guests; and, as she said, the thought that it was not to 
continue more than an hour or two, prevented her from 
laughing, or crying, outright. 

The house was turned this way and that; on all sides, 
things were rearranged and disarranged, and in a very 
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strange way, as she thought, for a few friends, <^ en fa- 
miUe." 

Mrs. W., mounted beneath a high turban, dispensed her 
welcomes, and French, profusely. 

She never neglected an opportunity of making a lion, 
and Grace was made to reflect her glory, through private 
explanations ; — " quite au monde, — immensely rich — de 
VargerU — really quite pciss€€{\) &c., &c. All of which 
well meant patronizings were no doubt understood. 

"Who is this Miss Ellison?" said one of a small knot 
of gentlemen. 

" Oh, some fortune-hunter whom Mrs. W. has found in 
the neighborhood!" 

"Oh, no! old Leather Ellison's daughter; well enough 
off, if the mining company turns out well." 

" She 's good looking ? " 

" Yes — if she had n't such an ill managed dress — quite 
in Miss Margaret's style." 

Those ladies who were old enough to feel it safe to sit 
down, soon occupied the few seats. The rest stood about, 
waiting for what it should please God to send. Grace, 
assiduously attended by Mr. Derwent, heard and saw many 
things. 

" Why do n't the dancing begin ? " 

" Bless your soul ! do n't you know that Mr. and Mrs. 
W. belong to the church?" 

" There 's Miss Wallace. I am surprised that, at her 
age, she can try to carry it off so!" 

" One would n't think she was sixteen." 

"Old enough to be her own mother," Ned suggested. 

Dresses, manners, looks, and character^ were criticised in 
quite a family and sociable way; until a slight, quavering 
voice, assisted by the piano, gradually hushed the company, 
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one by one, rnnning the matrons into a whisper, fainter 
and fainter, until at the close of the sentence they blazed 
np into — *' unheard of expenditure," '^ scandalous intimacy," 
'^ he 's a great deal too good for her," or some such good 
natured phrase, when they lapsed into an unwilling silence. 

The politicians and speculators were snubbed shortly up, 
and stood in awkward impatience, until the end of the 
song; when, they continued their remarks, having been able 
to remember their last word with great accuracy. Only a 
few more reckless spirits, stimulated by bright eyes and 
ruby lips, were able to continue their delightful conversa- 
tions; and even these at last fell into langor toward the 
end of the song. 

The ttirban, happening to approach Grace, who was 
patiently listening to Mr. Derwent, pounced upon her — 

" Oh, my dear Miss Ellison, you must sing — voulez vous 
chantez! I am certain you can sing." And Grace, wil- 
ling, perhaps, to relieve herself from Derwent's verbiage, 
allowed herself to be led away to the piano; — and thus 
gave quite a number of well dressed men an opportunity 
of adjourning to the side board, where they consumed their 
leisure, and "old W.'s" wine. The party ended as such 
attempts usually do, — some were silly, and others drunken. 

Mr. W., only, was able to make his appearance next 
morning; but he bowed, and waved, our friends away, in 
a very cordial — perhaps dignified — style. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VII. 

This' class of cottages has a picturesque and romantic 
effect, and should be used with caution. They are 
peculiarly unsuited to our level, warm plains. It is 
very difficult to make the ventilation of the upper part 
sufficient to keep the chambers comfortable. 

The heavy, long drops of the verge board are striking. 
In this class of ornaments, fancy and boldness are ne- 
cessary. 

The color of these houses should be darker than in 
any of the Italian cottages — indicating firmness and 
stabifity. 

In the parlor, a window on the fi-ont is seen, which 
may be omitted (or it may be used in place of the 
two smaller windows at the angles), to make room for 
a large piece of furniture, such as a so&, or piano. A 
door may open into the hall, under the staircase. 

The diniBg room has but one broad window, opening 
upon a porch, fiimished with seats, for the convenience 
of smokers. 

The roofs project one to two feet over the gables; 
but, at the eaves, no more than in the common car- 
penter's house. 

Estimate, $1,900. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



"Well," said Uncle John, "how do you mix with the 
Wilsons ? " 

" They are wretched people, " aaid Grace ; " why did 
yoa bring ub here? I do n't want to know them." 

"You need not visit them— where folka do n't suit you, 
keep out of their way — they will like you as little as you 
do them." 

"This is most ungrateful," said Ned. "With Miss Mar- 
garet's beautiful robe, and the elegant Derwent's atten- 
tions, you should have been a happy woman." 

" Ho I ho ! Ned. Derwent, I am afraid, is not conge- 
nial to you. Perhaps you liked Miss Margfiret — such 
seemed to be the opinion." 

" Whose opinion ? " 

"Mine, perhaps. Who winces now — eh, Ned?" 

"Say no more — let's kiss and be friends." 

They rode on slowly for some time, in silence. There 
was that dreamy quiet in the air which made the falling 
of a leaf, or the twitter of a bird, an incident. 

"Where shall w© stop next?" aaid Grace. "No more 
sublimity, I hopel" 

"We shall get further among the mountains before night, 
and meet, I hope, with Mr. Lemgton — quite a different kind 
of person." 

" You have told me something of him," s^d Ned. " He 
is, or was, an artist, you said ? " 
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"Yes — and I promised to tell you more of him. I 
will do it to-day, while we ride towards his house." 

^'It will help us to get acquainted with him, and save 
many of the common-places, which are so many knocks 
upon the door, asking to enter." 

" Part of these things," began Uncle John, " I was told 
by himself; some I heard in other ways." 

Mr. Langton returned from Italy, after having spent some 
five or six years there, with a beautiful young wife. 
They settled in the city, as it seemed necessary for an 
artist to be in the way of the world. A good deal ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of art and a livelihood, he could 
not give to his wife as much care and attention as, be- 
ing a stranger, she needed. She had been educated in the 
midst of art, but had nothing for it but a sentiment; 
while Langton really required some understanding of it. 
Left, therefore, much to her own thoughts, and speaking 
our language imperfectly, she was delighted with the ar- 
rival of a cousin younger than herself, yet so near her 
own age as to be a companion and friend. Langton 
himself felt that his attention to her was an act of kind- 
ness to him. ^ He pursued his art with increased appli- 
cation, and one of the freshest and most brilliant of his 
earlier compositions approached its completion. The land- 
scape is beautiful — every thing seems bathed in sunshine ; 
a few fleecy clouds lie in the calm sky, and in the hori- 
zon are the faintest indications of coming storms — but^ 
plainly upon a rock among the flowers lies a snake, whose 
glittering eye fascinates you, and to which your own is 
constantly returning. The owner of the picture has tried 
without success, to get him to complete it : for it was 
left unfinished. 

At this time, the smoothness of his life was disturbed — 
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its serenity banished. His wife had, with this cousin, sailed 
for Italy, with no consent — with no hint to him. She left 
behind her a daughter, whom we shall see : at that time 
quite young; — and this desertion makes it seem probable 
that she was overcome by other feelings than love of 
country and friends. Langton, himself, disappeared ; some 
supposed, in pursuit of his wife. The child was taken 
care of by some friends. 

After several months' absence, he returned to his pur- 
suits — worked with unceasing perseverance — met all debts, 
— and externally was a calm, contented, and prosperous 
artist. Those who had known him well before have told 
me that he was changed. His humor and life now had 
a touch of sarcasm, occasionally bitter. He never alluded 
to his wife, or to his own absence — it was a subject 
which all respected. He has several times promised to 
give me a sketch of his life; and perhaps he will do it 
upon this visit. We shall see. 

Ned interrupted the relation, by calling attention to the 
threatening state of the sky. 

"These clouds," said he, "have been creeping over the 
hills, and look disposed for mischief. The winds sometimes 
sweep through these ravines with force, and the storms 
burst wild and sudden." 

"You are right, Ned ; and we must ride fast, so as to 
reach Langton's house," said Uncle John. " Come, Grace, 
let 's try the mettle of your new horse — it 's not more 
than a mile." 

" He 's good for it," she said. " What should I do now 
on this steep mountain road, with Uncle Tom's old hack? 
He 's as short winded and stupid as a judge, and almost 
as slow." 

"See," said Ned, " on the crest of the further hill the 
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branches feel the wind ; and further down it is plain that 
the storm has broken — it follows us fast. Grace, do n't 
keep so much ahead — do n't run the risk of breaking your 
neek to escape a wetting." 

"I hear the sound of the wind," said Uncle John — "we 
had better get shelter if we can. These black clouds 
spread — the house is not a hundred yards from the pro- 
jecting rock." 

" My horse," said Ned, " has caught a stone in his shoe. 
I will take it out, and be after you." 

The clatter of their hoofs awakened the rocky sounds on 
the one side — on the other, the tempestuous winds roared 
and shrieked as they came swiftly up the gorge. He stood 
for an instant, and then mounting his horse, dashed on to 
the shelter. He reached the shed as Grace and Uncle John 
were leaving it for the house. As they approached it they 
heard some one speaking. Uncle John took hold of Grace's 
arm. 

" Listen a moment." 

" Will ye come upon me, ye storms of hell, again ! Are 
not age and desolation miseries enough, that ye, too, should 
beat upon my moss grown and time eaten body ! Where 
is the crown — the leafy chaplet — in which I once wagged 
this head — now bare and hoary ? Ye have torn it from 
me, and leaf by leaf tossed it for your sport. Keep off, 
I tell ye ! What, nearer ! / hear your bowlings. Hah ! ye 
chafe and overbear one another ! Shall not the wicked des- 
troy themselves, oh, God? I see your mocking eyes. The 
curses of the aged are a weight ! Pass on — " 

The speaker, as he came to the end of the porch, stop- 
ped with his arm extended, and for an instant a shade of 
surprise and doubt passed over his face. 

" Heavens ! what a surprise ! Did the storm blow you 
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up here? To have caught me in a rhapsody, too. I was 
talking for the old white-wood, which stands below us 
there, singly and high. Every storm shears off something. 
I hope he '11 hold up his head as long as I do." 

Some little by-talk and congratulation, between Mr Lang- 
ton and his friends, gave Grace an opportunitj^ to notice 
that, although he did not seem old, yet his hair, which was 
quite thick, was Entirely white — he was closely shaven, 
and dressed with care and a little precision ; as she thought, 
very incorrect in an artist — but perhaps he, himself, did 
not suppose dirt and disorder assisted genius, or any other 
good thing. When she had first seen him, she thought his 
eyes were black; but now as she saw them, they were 
really blue, and at times seemed a little dull, like the eyes 
of near-sighted persons. 

They stood in the shelter of the piazza, watching the 
storm, which had now spread itself over more than half of 
the landscape. The sun shone on the distant fields and 
forests, toward which the hosts of wind and rain marched 
with an irresistible step. The tall crops of the plains laid 
themselves low. The crashing and groaning of the trees, 
mingled with the roaring of the winds, the sound of the 
rains, and the rattling thunder. No one spoke — all seemed 
filled with the might and fury of the storm. A loud clap 
of thunder broke over their heads. Grace put her hands 
before her face, and leaned against the house, when Uncle 
John took her by the arm and led her within. " Thank 
God," said he to himself, " that we got this shelter." 

The storm gradually passed away — and so did the fears 
of Grace, who said of herself, that she was ashamed of her 
"unmanly" weakness. "My nerves," she continued, "were 
so excited with the grand, dreadful power of the winds, 
that when the thunder broke, it seemed to me that my 
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brain had burst its bounds, and for an instant I could 
not see." 

The passing off of the storm was also beautiful. In 
watching from the window the varying clouds — the fresh- 
ened landscape in the cleared and invigorated atmosphere, 
she felt new and deep sensations, which nature in quieter 
forms had excited, but in a slight degree. Under the in- 
fluence of these feelings, Grace did not notice the entrance 
of any one, until she was touched on the shoulder; then 
looking up, she saw a child of fourteen, dressed in white, 
with her arms and her feet bare. She had clear and beau- 
tiful dark, hazel eyes, and an olive complexion; while her 
hair was a rich, golden auburn. 

"My father," she said, "thinks you may wish to gcf to 
your room. Will you go?" 

" Will you go with me?" asked Grace. 

"I will," she replied. 

As she stepped lightly before her, Grace had an oppor- 
tunity to see how natural and graceful was every motion — 
simple, yet complete. 

" This is . it, — a pretty little room. It 's mine when 
there is nobody here." 

Grace admired the view from the window, — the few 
fine engravings which hung against the wall, — the slender 
glass of wild flowers that stood upon the snow covered 
table. 

" Will you come in," Grace asked, " and tell me all 
about yourself? But what is your name?" 

" Julia," the child answered. " I must not come in, for 
my father does not wish me to talk with strangers. But 
you will kiss me? — you are so beautiful. 

"And now, good bye." 
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** But I shall see you again," said Grace, as she put 
her arms round her and kissed her again. 

" Oh, I think so. I will ask the priest." 

"Priest! Do you have a catholic priest here?" said 
Grace, wdth a tone which clearly said, "this is strange — 
what new horror shall we fall into?" At any rate, it 
expressed great surprise. The child smilingly said, — 

"Only my father; — he's the priest." 

This was a new matter of speculation crowded upon 
Grace, who continued standing, as Julia left her, when 
she came to tell that the priest, and her father, and bro- 
ther, were waiting for her, and would eat all the biscuits, 
and drink all the wine, if she did not come soon; — 
"for," said she, "they seem to be pretty hungry." 

" / am not hungry," said Grace. " Won't you go and 
walk with me? But, stay, I will ask your father myself." 

" I am not afraid," said Julia. 

Mr. Langton gave his consent, saying, "It is not with 
every one that I am willing to send the child, — one hour 
of the gossip of some of your worldly young women would 
destroy my work of years. But return as the sun sets, 
that we may take a fresh dish of tea; for, whether we 
take the gossip with it, or not, it is a sharpener of fancy." 

While they were gone, the conversation turned upon 
matters in the world, of which they all kept watch — 
though not, as some would think, actively engaged with 
them. Uncle John finally led it to art and artists, and 
reminded Mr. Langton of his having promised to give him 
some points of his own life. This he again promised to 
do in the evening, if he could find some slight notes 
which he had. 

Julia took Grace into a secluded dell near the house. 

"Here," said she, "is my flower garden. In the spring, 
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I gather all the pretty things I can find, and near my 
little fountain I have all the best anemonies and violets, 
and the geraniums; and, come, I'll show you so many 
asters, — they are in bloom — and then, farther on, the 
golden rods — " 

"If this storm has not blown them all down?" sug- 
gested Grace. 

"No; you see the winds always go over this place." 

And so, indeed, it was. Every thing was uninjured. 
Grace admired the pleasures of this child, whose delight 
was so doubled by the sympathy which ^he really felt and 
expressed. 

" How," she asked, " did you learn the names of all 
these things? Have you books and teachers?" 

"The priest tells me. I do not read in books, because 
he does not wish it. But when I find any thing beautiful, 
I learn the name of it from him — and then I write it 
down. So, in the winter (or when it storms), I can read 
them over; and I see the things themselves almost, — and 
I fancy how the roots of the little plants are busying 
themselves under ground — getting every thing ready for 
the spring. 

" But, come a little further ; I will show you my grotto. 
The priest has helped me to lay the rocks." 

They went in, and Grace found it was large enough for 
both of them to sit on the rocky seats, or to stand at full 
hight. 

" Here are my minerals. Every little while, I rearrange 

them. You see I have only such as are beautiful. See 

what a great piece of feldspar, — and mica, — and crystals; 

and I have a few shells, but they are not so handsome, 

because there was no life in them when I got them. — 

I do not like to kill." 
14 
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" These are pretty feathers, too," said Grace. " You make 
a bouquet of them — " 

"A what?" Julia asked. 

''You arrange them in little groups. I like them," said 
Grace, " they are so delicate." 

" But come, now we must go round below the house, 
see the cascade, and return. Look at it once more," 
said Julia. " Is n't it pretty?" 

"Very beautiful," said Grace; "and I love you for 
showing me these things." 

" Oh ! " said Julia, " I am so glad you love me. I 
loved you when I first saw you; then I thought you were 
sad; but you are not so always? Sometimes I think I 
shall be sad ; but I do n't know what for, — and then I 
go and see my father. I think he is sorry sometimes." 

As they walked over the uneven path, Grace took great 
pleasure in watching the spontaneous actions of this un- 
civilized child. All things in heaven and earth she seemed 
to be sensitive to. "See," she would say, "where the 
storms have broken the branches; and they bleed some. 
Do you think it hurts them?" 

Grace asked her how it was that she knew how to 
write, and yet could not read. 

" Oh, I can read ; but he does not wish it. I write as 
much as I please, and I have a great many books of my 
own which I have made. I have bound them with pieces 
of bark, and they are fragrant with the yarrow and spice 
leaves which I lay in them. Here we are at my cascade; 
see how it dashes against the rocks. Do you think it is 
angry? I think it is in fun; but I should not like to be 
the rocks. Think of being washed, and having water 
thrown on you always ! This is the best place to see it," 
said she, standing upon a tree which lay across the stream. 
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" Go on ! go on ! '' said Grace, who trembled lest she 
should fall. ''My dear child, I cannot cross that." 

'' Oh, yes," said Julia, returning ; '' it is quite strong and 
firm." 

"Yes," said Grace to herself, "but / am not." Julia 
held out her hand to her, and as it was but two or three 
steps, she overcame her reluctance, and stepped across. 

" Here," said Julia, as they reached an angle of the rocks, 
"is the. greatest view." 

Grace admired and enjoyed in silence. 

" See," said Julia, " how calmly the river flows through 
the plains, under the trees, and by the side of the little 
churches, and houses; and away on the other side, see how 
far it is, — quite to the blue. The great Camel mountain 
rests himself on this side; — see, he never goes anywhere. 
You can hear the noises of the world in the still nights ; — 
right below us, the smokes curl up among the trees. We 
know that some men, and, perhaps, children and women, 
are there. What do you think they are doing?" she asked 
of Grace. 

'' All about us," she continued, " the rocks and trees seem 
to be trying to get above one another, — and now the 
shadows are lying down in the ravines and hollows ; — in 
the morning, they have' misty covers on them. Look up — 
see — the sun shines upon the high points of the rocks, and 
the clouds hold to the tops of the mountains; — if they get 
blown away, they are lost. Listen to the birds! in the 
mornings they sing the most; but in the evenings the 
sweetest. 

« Do you sing?" she asked Grace. ^ 

" Sometimes I do," she replied ; " but won't you sing for 
me now? We can sit here, on these rocks." 

" Yes," said Julia, taking hold of her hand. << I will sing 
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for you ; — but you must come up here again, and 
then we can sing together. I have some such pretty 
duetts — sometimes I sing one part — sometimes the other. 
Listen — " 

She stood a little apart from Grace, looking, at times, at 
her, and sang in Italian, a kind of a chaunt: 

Softly her breath came, slowly, 

Murmuring words of love; 
Tender her eye was, holy, — 
Holy, like stars above. — 

" They told of His* birth that night, 
Silently — told the wise; 
Wonderful voices of light, 

Saying, * He cometh, arise ! ' " 

Softly her breath came, slowly 

Whispering her last sigh; 
Grazing from that couch, lowly. 
Up to the stars on high. — 

"And now, unto mg, they say. 
Trustfully hither come; 
E'en as they followed the ray 

Which pointed to them His home." 

Softer her voice fell, sweetly. 

Breathing that tender theme; 
Softer — for such tones meetly. 
Alone might tell her dream. — 

" They went to the house of His birth, 
Saying, 'He cometh to save I' 
I to His still house of earth, — 
ffis star hangs now o'er my grave." 



• Christ's. 
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Slower her breath came, faintly, 

Murmuring now, no more; 
Smiling — the holy and saintly 

Were passing — her dream was o'er. 

c. p. J. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



In the evening, as they sat together, all except Julia, Mr. 
Langton said — "It is rather to respond to the friendly in- 
terest you have ollen manifested toward me, than to 
profit yon or myself, that I consent to give these sketches 
of an artist's life. 

" I will read you a part of a long letter, which I received 
when abroad, from a gentleman who had befriended me. 
He has written a little in sport, but it will give you, bet- 
ter than I can tell it, the first part of this short narration. 
" I was standing in front of the Post-office of a village 
in Connecticut, where two or three of the idlers of the 
place were holding a morning conference. 

" ' So," says one, ' I hear you 're goin' to lose your ' pren- 
tice, deacon?' 
"'Jack aint sick? is he?' says another. 
" ' No, by gosh ! ' says the first ; ' worse thiin that.' 

sacon,' says he, 'you might a' made something of 

ly, but had ought to striped his hide regular every 

g' 

e 's no great loss to me,' the deacon said. ' He 

made but one pair of shoes decent, since he come 

ae — not that he 's altogether lazy, neither — always 

g of something else — kind o' mazy.' 

ere comes Jack, now,' said the first. ' So you want 

to town to be a genUeman, and live without work I' 

8," said the second, "mighty fine thing to run away 
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from your mother — you can laze and she can beg, I 
guess? If you come across a good master, tell him, with 
my compliments, that your back will be the better for a 
good tannin'.' 

^'It struck me then, and after observation has tended to 
confirm it, that the Anglo-saxon race are coarse and brutal. 
They neglect no occasion to strike an animal, to taunt a 
boy, or to repeat a disagreeable thing to an acquaintance ! 
Force is the God which is worshipped. 

*^I walked on after the boy, who was, I should think, 
about sixteen — a tall, shambling fellow, for one of his age, 
with a pale face. A tear was running down his face as I 
came up with him, and his mouth was compressed. He 
did not look at me; but upon some slight expression of 
regard, burst into tears. He said to me — 'this kindness 
is too much — I am not used to it. But do you suppose 
my mother will beg?' I gradually drew from him liis cir- 
cumstances and plans, so far as he had any. The sub- 
stance was mainly this — that he had determined to be an 
artist. 

'' I suggested that, to be an artist, required a rare com-~7 
bination of qualities ; and that it was a question, whether 
any person without them, should venture into a field where 
it is success or nothing. That is, L endeavored to explain 
to him — unless' he felt that he could raise and elevate 
himself^ and others — produce — originate — he would always 
be uncertain and dissatisfied. The man who raises pota- 
toes, or makes shoes, if he does his work well, will feel 
the satisfaction of having done something well. ^ 

'^ ' I have tried to make shoes, ' he said, ' and tried hard. 
Whenever I thought of my mother, I determined to do as 
she seemed to think was the best — but I could not keep 
my hands from pictures and books — and I neglected and 
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forgot my work. The deacon could not understand it — 
and it was all wrong. I suppose it would be better if I 
was dead. I had a good deal of hope before John Basset 
taunted me.' 

" I thought he was yielding, and suggested that he should 
return with me — that I would befriend him with the dea- 
con, and endeavor to put matters in a better shape. 

" * No,' he said, * it 's of no use. I '11 not go back, that 's 
sure. I am a drag on my mother — and for the rest of 
them — I cannot be worse off than I was there." 

" He did not know how strong the battle of life might 
prove to him. I suggested some of the difficulties he would 
have to struggle against, as an artist, without friends. He 
said — 

"'I have none any where.' 

" Without money — 

"'That I can get as well in one place as another.' 

"Without any of the artist's education — 

" * This I hope to gain.' 

" Seeing that he was decided, I said no more to deter him. 
The true part now was to give him an opportunity to 
prove himself, to himself. 

" He told me that he traced back his love for pictures — 
for he had but little more then — to his sister. She was 
used to the coloring of flowers, and some small womanly 
accomplishments. Pleased with his fondness, 'she had given 
him paper and such hints as she could ; but more than 
all, she had sympathy, and a wish that he should 'be 
something.' This being something, his mother did not be- 
lieve in. Not to be hungry and cold was in itself a 
'being.' I gave him my address in town, and told him 
to come and see me ; that perhaps I could be of use 
to him. 
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"Well — he went on his way — and I went back to the 
village. In the variety of my own occupations, as is al^ 
most always the case, the wants of others, of Jack Lang- 
ton, did not once occur to me — or if at all, but momen- 
tarily. He did not come to my house, and I was in a fair 
way to forget him altogether, when I saw him one day 
carrying in wood. He seemed to wish to keep out of my 
way. In an instant I remembered the boy, and took him 
home. He said that he had found no encouragement — no 
opportunity of any kind. What few little drawings he had 
seemed to excite no interest, and he found himself glad to 
do ^chores' to keep off hunger and cold. I was able to 
get him into a painter's rooms — for I cannot call him 
artist — and there he continued for a time. 

'^ Here these notes end," said Mr. Langton. " I remember 
well the walk that he had with me — how my heart gradu-i 
ally sunk, after we parted, as I thought of .the difficulties 
which lay in my way. But youth and health — the fine, 
clear sunshine — gradually reassured me, and I went oa 
more' hopefully. It is not worth while to tire you wkb 
minuteness ; however, I did go to his house, but did not 
find him. Then I thought it was likely that he had forn 
gotten all about it, and would perhaps put me off witibi 
words, as all had so far. 

" With this painter I worked away, grinding ci^lors, and 
slowly gaining some manual practice. When I went thef e» 
I was in a kind of Elysian world. His own pictures 
seemed grand, so far beyond any I had seen ; but he had 
some very good engravings, and these soon took my atten^ 
tion. I learned from them that he was a laborious artizan» 
and my regard for him graducdly passed away, ^l began 
to paint for myself — to imitate, if not to emulate, what T 
saw. In proportion as I undervalued my master, I over- 
15 
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self- ThiB BOon made diepntes between ds, and 

tig the careful, matter of fact manner of tbia man, 
ed to give m^ genius a wide field. This, I waa 
was the secret of art. I spread oat into the re- 
ancy and imagination. Gods and angels, men 
IB, were all need freely to convey powerfully 
:e thought. In landscapes, I wished to work 
ihougbt I saw in engravings indications of effects 
B produced with a single touch — and this I at- 
I believed myself capable of all things : that art 
from genius — not study. As I had a knack at 
1 could have made, in a very short time, very 
^ss in portrait painting; but this I neglected as 
re^on where 1 intended to fly. I contrived to 
I cannot now see — for I valned my picmres at 
t: and 1 do not remember that any one. excepting 
roong men of my own a^. ever spoke well of 
ursed the nndesceming public, who wonld spend 
^J in gay. eign-board picmres. rather than ^i- 
tiigh" art. So I determined npon a great pic- 
: should impress the worid. if it wa? ii^pre^tble. 
obtime buiie^ue. and was riiiciLed and mocked, 
by. and then reotlesi : erew careless in txvij 
came v«fy near evAicff at the lievii. Then I 
dtat the ftnpid an^ c::,-;i~t pa:^c shc^ud have 
it: — s« 1 pa;s;eii gay pi.-nr^s^ fi^ of cotors. 
with a iicile mcce ^access. i scrpot^ ihey 
n««t •irrad:;J ot c»;:»$. lor I i^ mo great 
t^«a cy^X Kc; as ^ cvnK:'; i^i a«c $<c«a to 
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some howy we misunderstood one another, — if not to doubt 
my own theories. 

''About this time I began to read, and I remember that, 
in some place, I met with this : ' That, if we except Shak- 
speare, no lasting impression has been made upon the world 
by any man who has not passed a large part of his life in 
painful study of books and men. This applies to poets, 
painters, statesmen, architects, machinists, — to all, indeed, 
who have made one step in advance of the world.' 

'' I read history, and here I gained immensely. As far as 
possible, I got a knowledge of manners, dresses, modes of 
life> of different peoples and times. I began to feel the 
want of books, of pictures, of knowledge; — of what art had 
done, and what it had attempted. All libraries that I had 
access to were lamentably deficient, and I groped slowly 
along. My pictures now were entirely changed; — having 
begun to doubt myself, I became nervous — overworked, and 
touched and retouched every thing, until it became feeble 
4nd miserable. About this time I was in distress for the 
meads of living. Health, too, had been neglected. I 
doubted myself — art — everything. Very unexpectedly, one 
of my pictures was sold for some twenty dollars. I recollect 
it well, that when the bookseller told me, I shivered from 
head to foot — my pulses seemed to cease for an instant. 
This was a fortune to me, and gave me hope again. 

'''An artist should study the works of nature, — should 
lift the veil, — should become familiar with her outward 
and inward operations, — should pracj;ice with eye, heart, 
and hand. Let Jbim spend a year among trees, rocks, and 
fields; — let him study particular objects, and out. of simple 
things endeavor to make complete pictures; — let him uq* 
derstand vegetable physiology, geology. Let him observe 
the motions of men in a simple state of life, — obserite 
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carefully how mind animates matter, — how the spirit of 
God every where appears. If he can make use of these 
in art, — reconstruct, reproduce, touch, as with an electric 
point, the soul of othei*s, — he is an artist.' 

*^ These remarks, I think, had a considerable influence on 
the course which I now took. Several of my pictures, un- 
accountably, found purchasers. It was a little mysterious, 
and left me perplexed ; but it enabled me to pay what few 
debts 1 had, and to leave the city. 

'^ I walked into the country and hired myself to a farmer, 
whose appearance seemed good, to work for him every day 
until dinner time, for my living. The afternoons I spent 
mostly out of doors, — in making sketches of inanimate 
nature, at first; afterward of animals, and then of men: 
with all these, I took great pains. I tried to combine the 
two things which I had carried to excess, ^^ freedom and 
accuracy."' 1 took some interest in botany; — much in the 
changes of the seasons, of the weather, and of the varying 
forms of clouds. Gradually I began to see the secret in- 
fluences of light and shade — of atmot^pheres, and to practice 
upon them. 

^ I recovered my tone of body and mind, 'made some 
friends* and began to study characters — to observe faces — 
their physiognomy. It became a pleasure to me to go to 
the country church. The conscious gallantries^ which were 
most certainly awkward, — the Sunday coquetry, — the little 
condescensions of the "well to do^ simple piety of the 
tn» and earnest, — all pleased and interested me. 

*^ With a collection of sketches, which was reaUv valuable 
to a young artiste I returned to the city after a year's 
abc$ence, 1 did not now attempt to make pictures upon a 
theory — neither did 1 think to copy the colors of nature. 
Havinit ^ purpose in every picture, I made that as 
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expressive and true as my omoi conception and experience 
allowed me, and endeavored, as far as possible, to reach 
* style,' — the * universal,' — what all men would recognize, 
and to some extent value. My landscapes (I painted only 
these) sold readily. To a greater or less extent, the 
meaning and intention which I had was understood. But 
before I knew it I had run into a ' manner^ of painting, 
and my pictures bore a general resemblance, in composition 
and handling, which was plain to a superficial observer. 
I was no way satisfied. 'T was at this period that I saw 
a Magdalen, supposed to be by Guido; — the recollection 
of it is very distinct, even now. It first suggested to me 
what was possible in a picture — the presentation of an 
individual, clear and distinct, yet clothed with the universal 
character of humanity. 

" I began to think of the Italian schools of art, — to 
believe that no excellence could be gained without a con- 
templation of the great masters. To know what had been 
done was now a necessity, and the probability that , my 
ideas, which I fondly believed to be new, and the true end 
and object of art, were really but the alphabet, — that I 
was taking my own ideas, new to me, as new to all, — 
when, in fact, they were upon the mere threshold of art, 
was an incubus which I could not shake ofi*. These feelings 
grew upon me, and weakened my energy, — preyed upon 
my spirits. I sat in my room, sometimes for an entire day, 
without much mental or bodily efibrt. There was need of 
some stimulus — an alterative. It came in the shape of 
an inclosure of a thousand dollars, — requesting me to 
consider it as a loan, to be repaid when called for, without 
intet-est — in pictures, or as it pleased me; advising that I 
should spend some time abroad, in the study and contem- 
plation of art and artists. 
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'^ 1 set aboat preparing for this undertaking, and informed 
myself, as far as possible, as to what I was to see and to 
learn. I met with this remark in one of the works I con- 
sulted: — 

'^'It is of but little use for the uninstructed to contem- 
plate the highest style in works of art, philosophy, or 
mechanics; except, that it may excite a feeling of wonder, 
or a X desire to know more, and so a spirit of inquiry be 
induced. To comprehend, to appreciate, to enjoy such, 
the man must have educated himself, — in senses and 
soul, — must have felt in some degree what the artist did — 
have suffered as he suffered, and risen as he rose. 
Sometimes the sight of such a work will suddenly chrys- 
talize in the mind what was until then formless and 
undefined.' 

"The most of three years I spent in Italy, and in this 
way. 1 visited the finest collections, and, after a careful 
survey, selected what seemed to me the highest. I com- 
pared these again, and so reduced the number which I 
believed contained the essences for which I was in search. 
Upon these I spent my time — not in copying them — but 
cautiously, carefully, proceeding with an analysis of the 
parts, referring them to the 'idea,' — the whole, which I 
believed the artist to have conceived; — making drawings 
of the different parts, so as to understand the practice of 
those men. Coloring I did not attempt. I satisfied myself 
that no copying of an artist's color would answer a pur- 
pose, — this must come from each man's harmonious sense. 
But light, and shade, and tone, — to these I gave much 
attention. The earnestness with which I was engaged kept 
me (if nothing else would have done it) from falling into 
the idle ways which so many young men consider artistic. 
I found it the easiest thing to persuade myself, when I 
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was tempted to loiter away a fine day on the hills, that it 
was in the pursuit of art; but I could not so easily per- 
suade myself at night that I had caught it. 

''In the Sistine chapel, I met and talked with an old 
man who seemed, so often had I seen him there, to be an 
habitu6 of the place. He said this to me: — 

'^'I have looked at art in all its forms, — have com- 
pared it with the teachings and life of Christ, for years. 
For eighteen centuries this life, these teacmngs, have been 
acting upon mankind; yet it is rare to find a man formed 
by them, — their influence is but faintly traced upon nations. 
When these shall have molded, to a greater or less de- 
gree, each man'9 life, art will appear in a higher form, — 
as much more exalted than art at the present day, as 
His life was above ours.' " 

After a ^ pause, in which Mr. Langton seemed lost in 
thought, he continued. 

'' It was near the time of my leaving Italy that I married. 
Julia, whom you have seen, is my only child; with her, 
after a few years' residence in two of our large cities, I 
came up here. The poison of the present civilization, I 
found, was creeping into her veins, as well as into my 
own." (See Plate VIII.) 

"I never saw such a perfect little child," said Grace. 
" She told me that you did not wish her to read — will you 
tell me why?" 

" Until her character is in some considerable degree 
formed, and able to resist the approach of evil, I would 
not expose her to the books of the present day, so many 
of which are full of sophistry and affectation. She will 
come up more slowly, but it will be in health." 

" But," said Grace, " she will be' exposed to the temptations 
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of the world ; and if she knows nothing of them, how will 

she protect herself?" 

" She does know them," he said ; " I have endeavored 

to make her understand evil in it nakedness, and in its 

robes of light. In all ways I wish that she shall grow; 

and her own purity will be a test, which even now would 

protect her. I would trust her perceptions of character 

much sooner than my own." 

« 
" I hope, then," said Grace, " she will like me." 

" Will you tell me," asked Ned, " if you have ever 
learned who it was that inclosed you the money? I 
would like to take the man by the hand." 

"Yes — I knew him intimately, and I have reason to 
believe that he kept a watch upon me for a number of 
years. It was most likely he who purchased some of my 
earlier pictures, when I was about to give way, and the 
extract which I read you was from him. He never exacted 
any sacrifices, as a •show of gratitude^ — never patronized 
in an offensive way, — took no merit to himself for what I 
may have done. In the morning I will show you his por- 
trait, which I persuaded him to allow me to make for my 
own use. To-morrow, if you will walk into the other 
room, you can see it." 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIII. 

SCALB — SIZTBSN VEST TO ONE INOH. 

What might have been the picture room^ accordiBg 
to the story, is here the parlor, — having a pleasant 
conservatory connected with it, by double doors, one of 
them ^of gkss. 

It wiQ be easily seen that this wing may be left 
off, from the main house, without destroying its com- 
pleteness. 

A fire place may be made in the small room con- 
nected with the dining room, or a stove may enter the 
parlor flue, so as to make the room serve the purposes 
of a kitchen. Every one wiU rearrange to suit his own 
views. 

The weafiier boarding is six to eight inch flooring; 
batted with strips one and a half inch wide, and half 
an inch thick. 

Where building is cheap, it will cost $1,400; should 
not cost over $1,800. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



In the morning, alter breakfast, they went to look at the 
pictures which hung in what would have been the parlor 
of a common dwelUng hooBe, bat which was arranged 
with acreens and eky-lighta so as to be of use for a paint- 
ing room. When they entered, Mr. Laogton was standing 
the window with Julia in hia arma; her hand was laid 
n his cheek. He placed her upon the floor, and aa he 
taken his breakfast by himself, he kissed Grace upon 
forehead, and putting bis hand around her (as she stiid, 
e in a cousinly way), showed her the pictures and 
ositiea. 

V few handsome dresses, weapons, pipes, and other 
ee hung upon the walls with the pictures, which were< 
few in number: a liudscape of Gainsborough's — a 
Jl picture in the manner of Wouverman's — a head by 
of the Spanish painters — two magnificent water colors, 
of Strasburg Minster, the other a deep eyed girl in 
.or, sometimes called " a Joan of Arc" — also, the purest 
ble head of a cherub, and a half-size bronze of the 
lent day — an Amazon, whose horse is attacked by a 
r. In these, with the portrait already mentioned, the 
Uection," if it can be called by so large a name, con- 
)d. 

Irace stood long before the girl in armor — and was 
dlling to leave the pictnre. Whilst to Ned, the pic- 
I of the " friend " had peculiar attraction. Every time 
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he looked, it seemed to change its expression. With the 
mouth, he saw a firm, perhaps hard man; but then the 
eyes tempered the character to sweetness. The nostril 
was a little distended, but the forehead was as calm as 
a still lake — unmarked by a wrinkle — though in the 
beard and hair very distinct shades of gray were seen. 
The complete expression of the head, it would be impos- 
sible to describe. It seemed raised and elevated above 
worldliness, yet entirely sympathetic and susceptible to the 
smallest wants of man, or influences of nature. It was 
one of those works of art which you do not at first 
dream of criticising. 

In the conversation which grew out of the pictures, Mr. 
Langton said — 

" Almost all persons point out the real or fancied defects 
of these works. Now I know very well, much better than 
they do, what they are; but I do not take pleasure in 
dwelling upon them. A work of art, if it is worth criti- 
cising at all, is worth it because of its beauties. 

This seemed to Grace a very agreeable way of critici- 
sing, which, however. Uncle John said would be more 
popular with the artist than the public. 

" For," said he, ^' it is a great satisfaction to us to think 
that these men, whose names we spread abroad in the 
newspapers, are grea.t simpletons, after all; which it re- 
quired our critical acumen to discover — and yet their 
errors are so plain that it is strange that every one 
should not have seen them at once ! " 

After an hour spent among the pictures, they set about 
the necessary preparations for departure. Mr. Langton in- 
sisted that they would leave in better heart after a sar- 
dine and a biscuit, with a glass of wine — of which there 
could be no question. 
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They parted, mutually pleased, and as they rode slowly 
down the mountain, Grace said — ''I think, above all the 
rest, I am the most interested in the little Julia — and I 
hardly know what to think of her.'' 

Ned expressed his admiration for Mr. Langton, and was 
greatly struck with his apparently 'complete knowledge of 
the world and men, united with great simplicity. 

" Possibly," said Grace, " you have a fdlqiw feeling for 
this simplicity, which some persons might call by a harder 
name. For myself, I was somewhat mystified with his 
simplicity. How is it. Uncle John?" 

Uncle John said in reply — 

"Mr. Langton's life has nearly completed the circle — 
which indeed, to some degree ( more or less perfect ), takes 
place in all things. He has gone from the simplicity and 
faith of childhood, which is instinctive, through doubt and 
denial; has passed the lands of the Philistines; and now 
has reached the promised land — at least, looks upon it. 
He believes, and acts upon his beliefs — pretending to no- 
thing more — has that simplicity which comes out of rea- 
son — out of experience. The man who cannot reach these 
through the trials and temptations of the world, only half 
lives here, whatever he may arrive at in another state of 
existence. With the outward revelation, there must be, 
also, an inward one, which is as complete as the other." 

"I want to know," said Grace, "what you think. Uncle 
John, of the little Julia? Do you think well of that way 
of education?" 

"It is out of the common experience," he said, "and 
most likely has advantages. I should think that when 
sb^ comes to mingle with the world, she will be so unac- 
custpmed to the self-seeking, and imperfections of those 
whom she meets, that she will become impatient — wiU 
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be likely to. 'return upon herself, and grow cold and un- 
sympathetic ; unless she has capacity to learn and under- 
stand quickly." 

"That, I am sure she has," said Grace. 

** But see," said Ned, " how the storm of yesterday has 
strewed the road with branches; and good, stout rocks 
have come down. It would not have been pleasant, after 
all, to have been exposed in this place." 

"I might have had something beside a wetting, Ned," 
said Grace, "if I had not ridden as fast as I did?" 

"Possibly" — he replied — "and as I shall hot hear the 
last of my advice soon, it is a pity you did not have an 
escape — something to make an incident of. Suppose now, 
as with some of Cooper's heroines, a tree had fallen and 
swept off your bonnet ? " 

" And your horse's tail, Ned — but that would have been 
really serious — considering how little there is of it." 

" Do you make an unkind cut at the brevity of my 
horse's tail?" asked Ned. "Consider that it is the soul 
of wit, even of yours — are you answered?" 

"Not silenced," said Grace — "I'll have the last word, 
if I die for it. It is but a horse-tail and should be given 
to the wind — as it fared with those of the Pachas. 
They loosed their horse-tails to the wind — and this 
reminds me, as Mrs. Nickleby wopld say, that it is a 
great pity more tales are not lost in the same way." 

"Between you," said Uncle John, "you are like to 
make .as bad work of it as the Kilkenny cats did — tails 
will be all there is left. Ned, you had better follow the 
example of the 'moon,' — which you remember ^^took up 
its wondrous tale" — and move on a little more quickly." 

"En avant," said Ned. 

"Not so," said Grace, dashing past him — "follow m^/" 
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"What the devil has got into them?" said Uncle John 
to himself. "There they go — there'll be mischief — we 
shall have a * tale of blood ' in * the end — out of this.' 
Tom never would forgive me, if any thing should happen 
to either of them. I should not forgive myself, for that 
matter, " said he as he galloped slowly along. After 
riding a mile, thinking it more than likely that Grace's 
horse had become unmanageable, he came upon them, dis- 
mounted under a broad oak tree — and with them found 
one of our traveling tin-box traders, called pedlars. Grace 
was rigged out in a multitude of glass beads and horn 
combs, while Ned was crowned with a buff cap, and had 
tied a red cravat around each leg. 

" Stand back ! " said he, as Uncle John came up. " Shall 
dung-hill curs confront the Helicons ! " 

" Stop, Ned," said Grace, " let the warder sound a blast. 
Now let the slave enter ! " 

" Foul catifF," said Ned, " what would you in the presence 
of royalty ? do you presume to wear a horse, too ! — 
Know, that the eyes of kings kill." 

" What would you, common person ? " said Grace, in a 
small voice, quite in the style of the delicate queens of 
savage kings. "The quality of our justice is n't strained; 
but I pledge you a word which was never broken, that 
you shall be heard." 

"If you speak loud," said Ned. 

"I speak," said Uncle John, "but I tremble. I seek, oh 
magnificent vice-gerents, my two lost children." 

" Did you not abandon them in a wood, like a perfidious 
uncle^ so that you could get their numey ? " said Ned, 
bending his brows.. 

" Speak," said Grace, " we will try to hear you ; but in 
truth you have the look of a ' perfidious uncle.' 
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^'Beautifal princesB — they left »ie," said he, "alone — in 
my old age — a prey to unavailing regrets." 

" We fear greatly," said the queen, " that you have been 
bad. There is yellow in your eyes. Question him further, 
most sublime majesty." 

" We know," said the king, " that you left them in the 
wood — left them far in advance of you — that you allowed 
yourself to sink into a lethargy — a vile lethargy. Our 
divine instincts are good — we always follow them. A 
voice within us cries that you have done this ! also, that 
we are very hungry — also, that you have some money 
with you. We can restore your children only upon con- 
dition that you give it all up to us. Being an uncle — a 
perfidious uncle — you must expect to suffer." 

"I do," said he, calling the pedlar to him. "How much 
damage have you suffered from these young — very young 
persons ? " 

The amount being made up, the pedlar refusing to take 
back the handkerchiefs, they rode on, — leaving him with 
his mouth, as well as his eyes, open, in the excitement 
of wonder; — such wares had not come in his way before. 

" Confess, uncle," said Grace, " that you have heard some 
wholesome truths, which will last you for life." 

"Wholesale falsehoods, Gracie; after which I trust I 
may ^die soon,' which would be goot." 

"How — good?" asked Grace. 

" Mr. Delluc, a Frenchman, in the city," said Uncle John, 
"used very often to come and talk with me; — sometimes 
about dying, of which he had a mortal's fear. ' I like to 
die soon,' he said one day, — *no wait and .wait — and 
sick and sick. My father he take his pipe }n his mout 
one morning, and go into the garden and he die dare — 
die soon; dat was goot.' " 
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'' And I '11 tell you/' said Ned, '^ a story aboat a man 
who did not die, bat whose brother did. Now this brother 
left him a good deal of property, bat in varioas forms, — 
so that he had coarts, and accoants, and business of one 
kind and another to trouble him, until he quite lost his 
patience one day, and said to me, " I declare this pro- 
perty gives me a deal of trouble, and sometimes — I almost 
wish my brother had n't have died." 

" And I '11 tell you one," said Grace, ." of a French gen- 
tleman, who, coming in with a sad visage, was asked, what 
was the matter? *Why,' sa he, * my fader — he die dis 
morning, and I am very — dissatisfy!'" 

" Well," said Uncle John, " we had better push along a 
little more brisklv; we shall not reach our tavern until 
late." 

"Tavern!" said Grace, "are we to stop at a tavern — 
a country tavern?" 

"A demnition low place?" lisped Ned. 

"Suppose, Grace," replied her uncle, "we call it a 
'hostel,' and we, being 'knights and ladies,' ride up toward 
the close of the day, and halloo and bawl, for the 'house' 
to come and take our horses, — that would be perfectly 
satisfactory; so like what it was in the good, old times." 

" Well," said she, " I 've no doubt, being a woman, that 
I am wrong, and this will be the most charming retreat 
in the world, — all buttermilk and lavender — and whisky." 

" Here it is," said Uncle John, as, turning the point of 
a hill, the swinging sign, standing at the head of a street 
of houses, indicated it. " Such as it is, I commend it to 
you." 

The landlord, who was sitting upon a bench under the 
piazza, slowly got up, as they stopped, and came toward 
them, pushing his spectacles under his hat. 
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" Why, who 'd a thought o' seeing you here ! " he said, as 
he shook Uncle John by the hand. 

"What — aint you dead yet?" said Uncle John, in reply. 

"Got your wife and son with you, I s'pose?" helping 
Grace to alight. "Dead? no — just beginning to pick up. 
I should n't wonder if I was to get a young wife myself." 

"Though you have one not young now?" said Uncle 
John. 

'/True, I forgot that. Well, come in, — come in. Here, 
Bob, take the horses." 

He showed Grace i up stairs himself, although she had 
seen the anxious faces of two women prying at her from 
behind a curtain. She was really pleased with the neat- 
ness and comfort. From her windows she could see the 
winding and dashings of the small stream, and, far off, 
farms and cultivation. She found, when she wanted it, 
that there was no water; and, opening a back door of 
her room, she asked a girl whom she saw there if she 
could bring her some. 

"I s'pose so," she said; "but I should think there was 
the spring!" And as she went flying down stairs, Grace 
could hear her saying, — half to herself and half to her, — 
"Jim Miller says, time and time again, that all men is 
bom free and equal, except the niggers, — and certain, I'd 
as lives be a nigger as stay here." 

As she returned, she halted at each door to assert to 
herself the dignity of her birth, and at last swashed down 
a bowl of water by Grace's door. 

"Bless me!" thought Grace, "these people have the 
virtue of neatness, but it is not united with any voish to 
make other folks comfortable." So, hunting in her port- 
manteau, she found a handkerchief upon which she dried 

her face and hands. 
17 
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In the evening, she suggested to Ned that they should 
take a walk, as Uncle John had some inquiries to make. 

*'By the banks of Lugar's murmuring stream? — a little 
disposed to be sfsntimental, I fear." 

" No," said Grace, " not that ; sentiment is not in vogue." 

*^ Confessed sentiment is not ; call a woman by some 
soft name, and she will laugh in your face," said Ned. 
"But let her suppose that she has a restraining influence 
upon you, — confuse her a little with words about destiny, — 
compliment her, but laugh at li first yourself, — and, trust 
me, you are successful." 

"Why, Ned," said Grace, "do you practice this upon 
me? Sentiment and poetry are rather soft food for a 
hungry people. But there are times when I feel that 
there will yet be better poetry than has ever been writ- 
ten; — even than Shakspeare's ! Every body icnte* poetry — 
women do n't seem to do much beside." 

" Yes," said Ned, " but perhaps all this is pavement for 
the golden chariot of the great poet whom you expect to 
come out of the clouds." 

" I do n't expect to be laughed at Ned, now, if I do 
talk nonsense; but this is not nonsense." 

In this and other talk an hour slipped quickly by, for 
in the moonlight, with kind hearts, and youth, the swift 
footed time passes noiselessly. 

Uncle John learned from Brintnall, the landlord, that 
good trout still swam in the brook; that good "cock" 
still fed in the marshes. "Though, to tell the truth," said 
he, " I do n't go out much. I 've * slaved and slaved ' 
here for so many years, that now I must rest." 

In fact, Brintnall had never in his life gone out of a 
slow and peaceful walk, except at such times as he was 
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anxiotis to get up to the dogs, who were standing apon 
a woodcock or a snipe. 

Uncle Johii ascertained what he Mdfdied to know of 
the .small piece of land lying near there, which he went 
to survey the next morning, and then listened to the talk 
of those who had collected about the door in the eve- 
ning, which turned mostly upon politics. 

Says one, <' Th^re 's too many taxes, — taxes for every 
thing — schools, roads, churches. In my opinion, the can- 
didate ^had ought' to be pledged to go against taxes." 

Says another, '^ You 'U have to break up this bankin* 
system. It 's at the bottom of all the hard times (the 
speaker was quite young); before the bankin' system came 
up, you never heard of hard times." 

A third, *' No, there 's too much bad governin'. The 
rulin' 's all in the hands .of the democrats, —r they and the 
lawyers has every thing." 

" Well," says another, " I go for liberty, by George. 
Let every man do as he 's a mind to, and you '11 have 
no complaint." 

'^ No, sir," said one, ^' folks do too much as they 're a 
mind now. Let the ignorant come in and vote, and you'll 
see a fuss. No, the only sure way to make every thing 
go right, is to reduce the voters." 

(In reply.) "* Liberty,' / say, liberty, — give a man lib- 
erty, and you give him every thing." 

^* So," said Uncle John, ^^ you are a thorough - going 
libertine ? " 

" Yes, by George, that 's what I am, and that 's what I 
una be." 

The landlord whispered to Uncle John, ^' there aint one 
of these fellows that half does what he undertakes; yet 
they think, if they could have more banks, or less taxes, 
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or somethings every thing would be as soft as silk, and as 
smcToth as oil." 

Some one asked, ''Who was to be the candidate?" 

Another says, ''Old Derwent, — if there's any thing in 
managin' and money." 

" Every thing in it," said Uncle John. 

" Well," said Brintnall, " if it 's to vote for such fellows 
as that, I do n't care how soon my vote is taken away ; 
for I sha'n't use it." 

"Every man's duty to vote," said the young man; "keep 
the ballot box pure, and everything 's safe. It 's a pri- 
vilege that the 'British' don't ei\joy." 

" Get old Derwent into the ballot box, and it 'U be 
damn'd pure," said another. 

And so it went on. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IX. 

The general design of this house was taken from Mr. 
Tudor's/ at Nahant, some' years since. Whether or not 
it bears a close resemblance, I cannot now recollect. 
It is built of stone, and the roofs have a very rich 
eflfect, from being covered with strips of bark. 

The internal arrangement is not at aU based upon Mr. 
Tudofs, though it may resemble it. The passageway 
leading to the small bed room on the left may be 
dispensed with, if preferred; which will make the bed- 
room (now fourteen feet by twelve) fourteen by fif- 
teen feet six inches. The small bed room, then might 
be entered from the piazza; or be used as a dressing 
or children's room. 

A private stairway may be made, if desired, by tak- 
ing up. a part of what, in this plan, is used for the 
store room. 

Three bed rooms can be made under the roof, letting 
them run into the windows, which should be made broad 
and large, say, five or six feet wide. This gives a 
ceiling, below, of twelve feet, and, above, of eight feet. 
In all cases where the rooms run into the roof, an 
arrangement for the ventilation above the ceiling should 
be provided. The lower rooms being so much shaded, 
it is desirable to make the windows, say, four feet broad. 

Estimate, of wood (in each plan), $2,200. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

"Now, Grace," said Uncle John, as they mounted their 
horses in the morning, " a good ride to-day will bring us, 
toward night, to the camp ground. We can spend the 
evening there, and that will be over with." 

"I have a great curiosity," she answered, "to be present; 
but really I do feel as though we might be intruders." 

" Compared with some who go as lookers on," said Ned, 
" we are angels." 

'^ And it 's their intention, I suppose, to take us una- 
wares ? " 

" Why, if no wicked people went, I suppose that one 
great end would be lost. It would be no object to make 
a pow-wow over the souls of the good." 

We will pass over the day's ride, which contained no 
particular matter of interest. 

The moon did not rise until late, so darkness was upon 
the face of the earth, as they came near to the camp 
ground. They had passed and been passed by all sorts of 
foot passengers, and all sorts of vehicles, the numbers of 
which increased as they approached. Occasionally a loud 
whoop, or yell, from some load of boys and water melons, 
startled both Grace and her horse, and she began to sus- 
pect that she might be paying dear for her curioidty. 
Through the treeei, now, she could see the glimmering 
of the light, and could hear the hum— the sound which 
rises like a mist from a great multitude ; and above it, she 
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could hear the blowing of the horns, which she was told 
was Ihe signal for beginning. 

On every hand, articles for sale were exposed — mostly 
such as could be eaten and drunk. Good humored parties 
were about, and many couples strolled among the high and 
leafy trees — some, no doubt, in the incipient stages of 
flirtation — some, more advanced; all around lay the dim 
wood; and the lights were fitful, the senses impressed, 
the imagination excited. They left their horses and 
walked into the inclosure formed by the board tents; — 
^there,' a large audience were attentive to a man whose 
weak voice and person did not indicate the strength that 
lay in him. As his words rose, and his gestures became 
impassioned, he poured out his "stream of exhortation," 
and the listeners answered him vdth loud and fervent 
shouts. When he sat down, the prayer began in a low 
voice — it began with the earnest tones of abject contri- 
tion, or of stirring sympathy — it displayed the convicted 
sinner — the speaker tore open his own heart, and his 
voice exhausted itself in the loud sympathy of his listeners. 

"Let 's go away," said Grace, taking hold of Uncle John; 
but one of the voices said, "sing," and a hundred others 
joined him in swelling the volume of praise. The clear 
tones of the exhorter followed — inviting, encouraging, em- 
boldening all to enter — warning the uncertain, sustaining 
the weak — and thus, bowed to the earth, the penitent — 
the imprisoned spirits — in sighs, groans, hysterical shrieks, 
mingled with the prayers, the hymns, the stirring tones of 
the declaimer — struggled to be free. 

Ned could hardly believe his eyes when he saw, as 
earnest as any, Jim Haskill. Once in every year he gave 
himself up to these influences. He heard him say to a 
gray-headed man, wiping his eyes — "Jesus is good. Some- 
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times I forget it; but it comes on to me stronger again. 
Glory ! how I love the Lord. If you 'd read the bible, and 
see what good things there is all over, in the rivers and 
in the woods, you 'd think as I do." If such a spirit as 
his was thus worked upon — the sufferings of weak nerves 
and strong imaginations can be supposed. Later in the 
night, the meetings were held by small numbers in sepa- 
rate inclosures. In these, the exhibitions were sometimes 
frightful. 

These scenes had been vfery impressive to Grace, who 
had never seen any thing like it. The moon poured' a 
flood of light over the tall maples, as they prepared to 
leave for their quarters. Quite unexpectedly they came 
upon Harry Derwent, in close conversation with a young 
woman. She walked quickly away, and he joined them. 

" Delightful evening, Miss Ellison ? " 

" I suppose it is," Grace answered, " but I am so fright- 
ened that I am not sure. But do you, so gallant a man, 
allow the lady to walk about here alone?" 

"Oh, it's quite safe — particularly for persons of posi- 
tion. She 's of one of the first families." 

"Of Virginia, I suppose?" Ned added. 

"She has very much the look and air of HaskilPs 
d^-ughter," said Uncle John. 

Perhaps, if it had been daylight, some little confusion 
might have been seen in Mr. Derwent's handsome face. 
But he added — 

"She's taller and more stylish — bolder." 

" This last is one of the attributes, I believe, of the first 
families?" suggested Ned. 

" Yes, sir," Mr. Derwent said, not noticing the slight dry- 
ness. "There is a certain something which always dis- 
tinguishes them." 
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" But your mother is here, I suppose ? " inquired Uncle 
John. He had seen her among the , most devoted, soon 
after his arrival. 

"No — oh, no, sir — she does not frequent such places." 

Why she dM not "frequent such places," remains a 
mystery to this day, unless she belonged to one of the 
second families, and was therefore not admissible. Uncle 
John had had suspicions of Mr. Derwent — had never 
shown any disposition to meet his advances ; and he was 
now sure of his having perpetrated one unnecessary and 
poor lie — and he suspected him of more than that. 

They separated — one party to reach their lodgings — 
and Derwent, no doubt, to meet some high-toned lady. 
One thing, however, is certain; that night he stole away 
the handsome, and half-witted Bessy. 



18 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The next morning, having ridden for some way in silence, 
Ned, whose thoughts had been running upon the camp- 
meeting, said rather suddenly — 

" Uncle John — what do you think of religion ? " 

He laughed. 

** You might as well ask me what I think of mankind ? 
If I were to make an answer as short as your question, 
I should say — not much!" 

"Well, you have heretofore? Were you ever religious?" 

" Why, Ned, this is presuming that I am not now. " 

" You never speak of it ? " 

" It is not necessary. If a man has any religion he can 
act it, and be quiet." 

"It may be called a universal rule," continued Uncle 
John, " that the more noise a man makes about it, the 
less he has of it. There is a wordy, windy set of folks, 
who need to be put to death. Their bellys are full with 
shucks — they are invulnerable to any thing but hanging, 
and capital punishment ought to be reserved for them 
alone. Christianity must and will succeed in spite of 
them — of Popery — and of Calvinism." 

" Why Uncle John," said Ned, " you do n't blaze much, 
but seem to be hot. If neither of those will answer, there 
are varioas isms to wash the world and make it e^joy 
itself." 
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'^ All these isms leave oat,^ or propose to call the sel- 
fishness, the egoism, under which we saffer, a good 
quality — hoping thus to make it so. They do not propose 
a ^^ change ^^ of heart; but on the contrary, to make the 
spirit of man do what the spirit of Christ only can. It 
seems to me idle. The natural man is not good. Nature 
herself, in all ways, is unkind. You are frozen in one 
part, melted in another ! Bags will eat you in this place ; 
lions in that ! Hurricanes blow down your houses here ; 
and mildew spoil your gooseberries there ! The earth 
yields only to blows, and the will of man, like the rest, 
must be plowed and harrowed to make it mellow. Every 
man must fight himself, and let him be about it. Nature 
is very sweet in poetry; but she is not kind — her balmy 
skies, and velvet turfs, are a cheat — the one, my boys, 
will wet your head, and the other spoil your shoes ! " 

^<I am not a boy," said Grace. 

<< It makes no difiference I " 

<< Yes it does make all the difference in the world. 1 
have none of their privileges, and I shall not be called, 
" my boys ! " 

<< Well move your horse along, or I shall ride over hint, 
and then what difierence I " 

"Oh, Uncle John, after all that new gospel — to wind 
up by calling me a boy — your own Grace!" 

" Let there be peace between you," said Ned. " I do n't 
comprehend these great social evils which all &e world 
is agog about." 

" You are young yet." 

" So Mr. Wilson informed me ; and I suppose it '» liiat 
which ails me — still time will cure it." 

" So it will these great social evils," said Ifnde John; 

" There is one comfort," said Grace—" we are out of the 
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way of those helpless cases of suffering, with which the 
city was so full." 

^^ There are more of them in this little village of Mas- 
tewan, to our right, than you know of." 

Within an hour after these talks, they entered the yet 
omfenced woods near their home. ' T was just at twilight, 
that Ned was surprised by a man, who started up from 
the root of a tree, saying — 

" Give me money ! " 

Ned raised the handle of his whip to defend himself, 
as he thought, from a bold robber. Uncle John seized 
his arm, and pointing to the ghastly face — " Stop one mo- 
ment," said he, ^^ you see, my man, it will not be easy to 
rob us ; but are you sick ? " he asked, as he sunk back. 

"Cold, and hungry — and alone." 

" How came you so ? " 

''God knows how I came so. My wife' and child died. 
/ was sent to the hospital.- I came from it to-day, and 
am too weak to get work in the factory." 

"But at the factory they will certainly advance you 
money, if they know you, which with your work you can 
repay." 

"That's not the way factories do," he said — "there's 
too many idle fellows about, whom they have to look 
out for." 

" Here," said Ned, " get on my horse ; I can walk the 
rest of the way. We will do something for you, until 
you get so as to do something for yourself." 

"But," said he, "you thought I wanted to rob you! 
If I would steal, why should n't I lie ? " 

"Let that pass," said Ned; "get on the horse. I w^ 
taken by surprise. We will give you a chance." 

The great tears rolled down this man's face, as he rode 
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slowly on with them, for he was too weak to walk — 
and as Grace saw him overcome, with fasting and suffer- 
ing, her fears gave way to sympathy. Uncle John said — 
^' You see, Grace, that quite near home there may be cases 
of distress. Suppose we are imposed upon occasionally ? 
It is a pitiful theory thajt will never do an act of kind- 
ness, because it may sometimes do one of injustice — en- 
courage impostors ! The poor and miserable are not the 
only pretenders ! " 

^'Well, here we are at home," said Grace, "and there 
surely stands Uncle Tom on the porch. I can see him — 
< a portly man, i' faith.' " 

She jumped from her horse, and went quickly to him. 
Ned put Ae horses in charge of the boy, while he him- 
self saw their sick man provided for. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FEW nights after their return, Grace was waked by 
>ursting of brass instruments under her window: — 
aoise," as John said, "as if all the sackbata in acrip- 
lad broke loose." This seemed to be the prelude — 
Lwakening of the soul for the song which 



"I would love like the bird of the silver note,* 
Would love over earth and sea; — 
Alone on the gilded wave would float — 
Alone, my love, with thee. 

I would woo with the voice of the turtle dove, — 

With the glaoce of the evening star — 
That lights in my soul a record of love, 

Which time can nor fade nor mar. 

I would wed with the fairest of earthly fair, — 

Would ofler her wealth of the mine, — 
Of the soul — of the heart — of the sea, and wr, 

That my life with hers might entwine." 

: clarionet and trombone then struck up, as if in 
endation, or, perhaps, to cover the silence which must 
' a song, — even if well sung. Uncle Tom raised his 
)W, and, making his voice heard, growled out to them : 
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^^ Stop your crashing, or I 'II shoot into you. Is it no- 
thing to distorb one's night's rest? You will oblige me if 
you will go away." 

This not being in any sense a flatterin'g reception, the 
party stole quietly away, — though Derwent was heard to 
call him ^*a damned old hulks." 

'^Had I better let fly into the flock, squire?" said 
Haskill under the window. 

^^What, Jim, you here too? What's got into you all 
to-night? Why are you not at home, and abed?" 

"Home's a purty word, squire; but I have tried it to- 
night, and it wont do. What would you do up there 
without your brown-haired Grace? Shootin' would be of 
no use; — no, no. Alone! It's not good to be alone." 
His old pointer put his nose into the hand which hung 
by his side. " Ah, Bob, you stick by me. You see, squire, 
I 've took up a new business : I carry this old shootin' 
iron round, because I'm use to it; but^I don't shoot, — 
I wait on Derwent, Harry — it 's slow work, but it '11 
pay in: time. Well, I'll go, — good night; — the owls is 
out. I never shot an owl in my life, — good night." 

" Good night," said Uncle Tom, as be let his window 
drop. 

''Good night, Jim," said Grace, from her half- opened 
window. 

He made no reply, but walked swiftly on, and some 
tears squeezed .themselves from his long eyes. Jim was 
human, like the. rest of us, and a dei^olate and desperate 
man;' What ties he had with mankind, were snapped by 
this desertion of Bessy, in whom all his affection and care 
centered. She existed only for him, and to him; and at 
this very time it is likely that no one, except )iimaelf and 
Derwent, knew any thii^g of her ,abduQtipn. ^e had 
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made inquiries for her, and satisfied himself that Derwent 
had led her away; — he, too, then disappeared from the 
campground, and had not been seen in the neighborhood 
until now, when he reappeared at midnight upon Derwent's 
track. In the morning, when his eyes were bloodshot, and 
his face lanker than ever, people said he had been upon a 
spree ! 

At the breakfast table the following morning, Grace in- 
quired anxiously of Uncle Tom, who seemed paler and 
more glum than usual, "if he had been disturbed by her 
serenaders ? " 

"Not much; — though I wished them at the bottom of 
the river." 

"Why," said Ned, "'twas Harry Derwent?" 

" I can 't help that ; I lost the night by him." 

Uncle John, who knew better where the trouble lay, 
turned the conversation to the business difficulties which 
threatened. 

Uncle Tom went on, — "that things were not as in his 
day, — how young men began where old ones then 
stopped, — how nobody was willing to work and wait, — 
how women led their husbands on to extravagances, which, 
it must be confessed, were quite agreeable to them, — how, 
in one sense, they were all unselfish, and ruined themselves 
to make a show for the world." 

In the midst of a great deal of these fusty truths, which 
all assent to, and none believe, Grace was handed a letter, 
by a boy, well equipped, whom she recognized as wearing 
the cloth of Mr. Derwent. While Uncle Tom held forth, 
she read to herself — 

My Dear Miss, 

You must have divined ere this the nature of my 
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feelings toward you (she smiled at the originality of the 
opening); nothing but their intensity has prevented me 
from breathing them to you ere this; and now, how can 
words express to you the ardor of my attachment? To say 
that you are necessary — indispensable — to the holy and 
happy fulfillment of my "mission," would be to say what 
you must already know. In the words of the bard whom, 
next to yourself, I love, " I know that I love thee, whatever 
thou art" (complimentary, she thought). It is only in the 
burning language of poetry that I can find utterance to my 
soul. 

'Mid poetry, music, love, and odors, I would forever 
pass my days with thee; — would forego aU the delights of 
ambition, power, glory, and wealth, for you, and you alone. 
I pray you, then, not to blight the young buds of hope, 
with the cool breath of denial, but to let them grow in the 
sunshine of your favor. The messenger waits the answer 
which will consign, to happiness or misery, your devoted 
servant, H. Thompson Derwent. 

Ned had seen the changes in her face as she read 
over the letter; — for a proposal is an important matter 
to aU girls, though, it must be confessed that Grace was 
at least twenty! He came to the back of her chair, say- 
ing, in a low voice, "A proposal — an address to bis con- 
stituents, I think?" 
"So, Mr. Yankee, what will you give to know?" 
" Do n't you know that I am in his confidence ? " 
Grace started, in a little surprise; — the "ruse" had suc- 
ceeded. Ned smiled, while she slightly colored at having 
been caught. 

Uncle Tom saw that his discourse was not much at- 
tended to, and asked — 
19 
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"What's going on?" 

"Why, sir, Grace has — 

" Do n't be too sure, Ned. You know liars will be 
burnt up ! " 

"Has a proposal, — or some 'addresses,' whatever it is 
called." 

" Let 's see, Gracie." 

"You must bind yourself to secrecy? otherwise — " 

"Oh! I'll be as secret as death." 

He read the proposal through with great gravity, and 
having concluded, asked, putting his finger 'on the name, 
"Who is this?" 

" Why, it 's plain enough, sir." 

"H. Thompson — " 

" Hush ! hush ! " said Grace, putting her hand on his 
mouth. 

" It 's Harry Derwent, sir," said Ned. 

"Ha, ha, ha I" laughed Uncle Tom. "So, that's the 
way to write the name? Well, girl, what are you going 
to do about it?" — for the idea of her marrying any one 
had not seriously come into his thoughts. 

" Why, answer it, of course," she replied, rather eva- 
sively, it must be allowed. 

"Yes, but how? decline?" 

"What would you advise?" 

" I should do as I thought best." 

" I think I will," said Grace. 

While she was out of the room, Uncle Tom was lost 
in the idea of her leaving him, or in some way trans- 
ferring herself to another. It had not, until now, seemed 
a serious matter. Ned was nervous and uncomfortable, — 
walked to the window, — and out on to the grass, — re- 
turned again ; — whatever Uncle John's thoughts, or hopes, 
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or fears, might have been, he showed no evidences of 
any. 

The more Uncle Tom thought it over, the more objection- 
able the thing seemed to him ; though, v^rhen first mentioned 
by old Derwent, it had not excited much speaulation either 
way. He was gradually worked up, until he exploded — 

"By the lord! there is no knowing what a woman will 
do." 

"I know what Grace will do," replied Uncle John. Just 
then she entered the room, and, walking up to her father, 
whispered in his ear, — '^I shall not leave you, so long as 
you have room." 

'*6od bless you!" he said, pressing her to his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It has been already hinted, that Ned Lee was, by de- 
grees, coming to a distinct understanding with himself — 
that an occupation was desirable — but what that should 
be was not so definite. He had no ambition to be ranked 
with the armies of commerce, "ninety-three per cent, of 
whom either fail, or die poor ; " yet the overfull profes- 
sions, falsely called liberal, held out no very flattering 
prospects to one whose ambition or necessities were not 
whips to goad him. He had resolved to break the matter 
to Uncle Tom, who was prosing over his newspaper, and 
who, by the right of ascent, should have the most to say 
in such a matter, next to Ned himself. But Uncle Tom 
seemed to be in an unfavorable frame of mind. 

"Confound this fellow," said he, "he gets stupider daily. 
Why the devil can 't he speak out ? " 

" Is there any dreadful accident ? " inquired Ned, who 
was waiting for an opportunity to mention his afiairs. 

" Accident, indeed ! If there were, he would n't mention 
it, for it might ofiend some of his customers." 

" Suppose I start an independent journal ? " suggested 
Ned. 

"Oh — yes — they are all independent. I want a news- 
paper — a journal for news — do you understand, sir? Is 
it any thing to me that this L. Cass Tompkins is, or is 
not, elected supervisor? Must I give my time and money 
to sift out the single grain of this man's quarrel with the 
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"Evening World," eh, sir? I '11 stop it to-morrow" — 
and Uncle Tom started np and pulled down his spectacles 
as though he would do it then. Ned thought for an in- 
stant, but concluded that this might be as good a time as 
any, and said — 

"I have to speak with you about my owa small affairs, 
for a few moments." 

" Go on — sir," said Uncle Tom, some of his vigor and 
heat spending itself here; although it might at another 
time have seemed queer that Ned should have any 
affairs. 

" I have proposed to myself to go to work with Der- 
mott, at his gardening. I can learn something with him, 
and I am of no use here." 

If one reflects for a moment, how utterly impossible 
it is, in such an occupation, to guard againsi tan ; to pre- 
serve one's hands in a state of purity, with the length of 
nail evidently intended by Providence — how totally incon- 
gruous small boots must be — how much more "gentle- 
manly" — infinitely — it is to "pack" calicoes, by the light 
of beautiful coalgas, than to sit on the damp grass in 
the dewy evenings, and feel — tt^e musquitoes bite — and 
above all, as Mr. Headley himself must admit, how little 
likely Napoleon and his marshals, who preferred the manu- 
ring of the world in a large way — as at Waterloo — 
would have been to take such a step, it will not be 
wondered at, I think, that Uncle Tom poo-poohed and 
said — 

" Well, sir ! " 

^"I thought it best to speak of it to you; for whilst you 
would be glad to see that I did not intend always to 
be good for nothing — there might be some reason for 
delay — or — 
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"None in the least — good-bye. You had better take a 
hoe along — a man should own his tools." 

There was a little sarcasm perceptible in his manner, 
and Ned waited a few moments for the result. 

'*Why don't you go, boy? Don't thank me — there 's 
Bridgeman's Assistant — you shall have that, too." 

" I am waiting to say that I am a gentleman — made so 
by you, sir — and that raising carrots can't get it out 
of me." 

The old man looked up, and a tear or two dropped into 
his shirt ruffle. 

"You are right, Ned — and I am a testy old fool. But 
come — take my hand!" 

Ned then explained himself to Uncle Tom, who still 
held him by the hand. 

"Ned — I believe you are right. If I have ever thought 
you weak-jointed and incapable, I think so no longer. 
Now how can I help you? Shall I see Dermott? Shall I 
buy half his business for you ? " 

"No, sir," said Ned, a little moved in his turn. 

"What then?" 

" Leave me alone, if you will, sir ! " 

As Grace entered at this moment she stopped, seeing 
these two in this unusual condition. • 

" What 's happened ? You look as miserable as if you 
were sure of salvation." 

" Ned has concluded to go to heaven in his own way, 
and not in mine, which is quite contrary to rule." 

"I am glad he has concluded to go either way — but 
what is it — do n't keep me standing in purgatory — you 
know my curiosity ! " 

"Ned's going away — to live with Dermott — and I am 
glad of it." 
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"I am not. But what is this, Ned? she added, laying 
her hand on his arm. '^ You look as though you were a 
little ashsimed of something — not going away?" 

" It 's even so." 

" What, going away ? " 

" Yes." 

"Why Ned, you belong to me — to all of us," correcting 
herself as she removed her hand. ^" What 's to become of 
Billy, and the pigeons that Dr. Marshall has sent — and 
the bees which I am to have — and who 's to read the 
new French books — and what 's to become of me — that's 
the question— where am I to go?" 

"Uncle John and I shall be here," said her father-^ 
"two men to one woman is liberal." 

"With prospects, too," continued Ned; "but five miles 
is not such a vast ocean as to be impassable." 

"That's true," said Grace; "but if. I were governor, all 
servile labor and vain recreation should be permanently 
forbidden." 

"My labor will not be servile, unless I make it so." 

The next morning Ned prepared to start for Dermott's 
before sunrise, when Grace met him in her usual clean 
morning trim. They walked together to the gate, and 
when she left him, she handed him a note from 
Uncle Tom. This contained fifty dollars (strange as it 
may seem, 't is true ), saying that such would be sent to 
him quarterly, for books and other such wants. 

"I don't need it," Ned said to himself, as he stufied it 
into his pocket. He turned to take one more look at 
Grace, who strangely enough had at that moment turned 
to kiss her hand to him. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ned went on with his work with considerable interest, 
occasionally spending a day at the house, which he found 
a pleasant relaxation, even from the novelty of a new 
occupation. Politics, toward the close of the summer, had 
a good deal engrossed Uncle Tom's thoughts, and there 
was some danger of his adopting this bastard child of states- 
manship. Ned happened to be at home one day, when 
Mr. EUery and Mr. Scranton coming in, and the conver- 
sation naturally leading to politics, Mr. Ellery said — 

"The statesman labors for the good of others, — the 
politician kills himself for his own advancement." 

" Why, Ellery," replied Mr. Scranton, " a man must at- 
tend to his own interests. He who neglects his own 
household is worse than an infidel, you know." 

" One of the most abused scriptures ever written. We 
choose a man out from among us to act for us — for the 
good of the whole, — and what a pitiful fellow is he who, 
instead of doing it, uses his position for paltry purposes. 
Whether there are enough good men among us to save 
us from sinking, remains to be seen. We shall probably 
leave our milestone on the great road of progress, and 
pass away, like the republics of the Greeks." 

" Now, Ellery, if you begin upon the Greeks, I have done. 
It's of no use to talk further; — you ought to have been 
an Athenian Greek yourself — " 

"Or a 'Rbrevv .Tew," 8Ug:g^ested Uncle John. 
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"And how any body, whose head is so full of Fouriers, 
and missions, and problems of the age, as yours, can be 
constantly going back to those old heathens, I can 't see." 

"Wisdom, surely, was not bom with us," said Uncle 
John. 

" I hope not," answered Mr. Scranton. " But, to change 
this subject, for 4t is growing too heavy, for this warm 
morning, — how do you get on with your building, neigh- 
bor Ellison?" 

" I suppose, as well as others — -but I have no patience. 
A parcel of fellows, who have built brick stores, are de- 
termined that my house shall be a brick store; and I am 
determined that it shall not be one. In the first place, 
the foreman has moved heaven and earth to make me 
give up my tower (see Plate I); then, to persuade me 
that round arches are necessary. I tell him that I know 
that the masonry will make an arch of itself for so small 
a space. Then he says that the blocking course vnU. h61d 
water. I say, therefore, leave a space of two inches be- 
tween it and the top of the wall. Then he don't like 
bay windows, and insists that the stone ought to be painted 
red! A house fit for the fiend himself, I should have. 
Look at it: no tower, — no bay windows, — no blocking 
course, — no piazza (for he thinks six feet is wide enough), 
and — red — a model house — ho ! ho ! " 

" I should not be surprised," said Mr. Scranton, " if it 
should in the end prove to be 'Ellison's Folly,' as almost 
all of these expensive houses do." 

"Why, it's a handsome house?" 

" Yes, I confess, I am getting to like it pretty well." 

"IC it is a good house, also, why should it be 'Ellison's 

Folly ? ' " 
20 
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"Why, sir, in this country, every man likes to build his 
own house, and no one will pay for another man's freaks." 

" Every man," said Uncle John, " feels himself perfectly 
competent to do well, the three most difficult things, — 
reading aloud — building a house — and driving a horse." 

" For the driving," said Mr. Ellery, " I confess my unfit- 
ness. As we go back to man in his normal state, driving 
is an accident, and not an art; while, in England, horses 
have lost their original organization, and have become 
hacks." 

**Man, also," said Uncle John, '^cannot be distinguished 
from this beast, except by counting the legs; and it is cu- 
rious to observe that large numbers of them are found in 
the two most elevated conditions of life, — the church and 
the state. In this country, also, they abound, are furnished 
with a bill, and belong to the ^puJicidcB^ blood-sucking insects." 

"While, among the Greeks," continued Mr. Ellery, — hav- 
ing mounted his hobby, — "where church and state were 
not so dreadfully in earnest, driving was taught to the few, 
whereby neither men nor beasts were ruined." 

" The greater portion," added Uncle John, " at a slight 
pause, being taught (what is much more to the purpose) 
to be driven! while, out of the other class, grew the cen- 
taur — half man and half horse." 

" To which mixture we have added the alligator, season- 
ing it with snapping turtle," ^id Ned, "making, altogether, 
the most powerftd mixture — " 

" Neither of those latter animals," said Mr. Ellery, who, 
perhaps, saw the discourse passing out of his mouth, " were 
known among the Greeks. On the banks of the Nile 
modifications of them were found, and the Egyptian, civil- 
ization is strongly tinctured with them; while, as you 
remarked, Mr. Ellison, the centaur may be considered the 
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type of the Greeks — blending and harmonizing into one 
the sensual and the spiritual — matter and mind — " 

"The smallest drop of which" said Ned, continuing his 
branch of the subject, " applied to an old monarchical 
carcass, resolves it at once into its original elements, with 
an eflSarvescence (a word derived from ferveo — to be hot, 
to rage), and a sound of hissing and raging, as if the ol^ 
serpent himself had broke loose, or all the soda fountains 
had started their vents, — and often with explosions — " 

" Which, I may say," continued Uncle John, resuming his 
discourse, "has 'given rise to the word century, one of the 
most important divisions of time, and which, next 'to 
'mission,' is most in use. We come from that to the 
word center by a natural gradation." 

"All of which," continued Mr. EUery, "can be directly 
traced to the Greek civilization, which may be called the 
center, the starting point — " 

"Shaking thrones and kingdoms," continued Ned, "to 
their center, and making this century more remarkable 
than that in which the Roman centurion — " 

By this time. Uncle Tom was shaking in his chair, — 
Grace surprised, and half alarmed, lest they had been 
taking champaigne again, — Mr. Scra&ton evidently bewil- 
dered, — and Mr. EUery, when the whole matter resulted 
in a loud laugh, a little annoyed; which, however, passed, 
off, as he joined in what was inevitable. 

This having passed away. Uncle John resumed the oon* 
versation, by asking Uncle Tom — 

" What is this which I hear of you, who oonsider your- 
self a candidate for office — that yon have announced 
yourself to be in favor of slavery?" 

"I never thought it, -^ never said it, — and never v^ I" 
said Uncle Tom, with emphasis. 
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** 1 know that; but what did you say?" 

*' 1 do n't think of any thing, unless it was, ' that, were 
I living in a slave-holding country, under some circum- 
atanoo8, I should not hesitate to own slaves.' No, sir, if 
1 luul a thousand slaves, I would make use of my in- 
lluenoe among my neighbors, and preach and pray that 
thoy might be led to unite with me in measures for the 
oxtinotiou of the practice, upon the face of this earth, — 
that 1 said, and will say any where!" 

**W'ho did you say this to?" 

** Mivstt likoh\ to Derwent." 

**Ht\ I think, first suggested the idea of making you the 
candidate in this election'"^" 

** Yeii^ 1 tliink he did." 

** Wt^lK he doo^ not set^m latterly to make himself quite 
sso muoh vour friend as before; and. indeed. I have heard 
it wh:iij>en:\l that he mUbt be f>ersuaied to sacrince him- 
*e'f ujx^a the aI:Ar of poliuo^. lor the salv^rioa of this 

** Hv^i^ts^ hv^aey. ar:i h.>c?- w-ocli tie^ be r^^r-erir -pro- 
tvc^xi.' aai our ini^re^if woc^li nc^ kc^r scjfer."* sail 

*^h » a ifcrtocs ti:r-c«^ :s»^i Urrje J:ii2« ~ r^.i;. from 

Wv^v- ^ Tr»iuV >»T^ :axf' ^-ja: ": >*» jci'T iLca»?. 

tjL x:f*v«!* : ^vrx > T'itf. ha: i^/m ^'»*ni^.:.iic ?/ Curx — 
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from its source to its mouth, — the one bank is bursting 
with life, vigor, and hope; the other, attenuated with 
weakness and wilderness. The one marches (good or 
evil, as you may think) onward to wealth and power — 
the other sinks into decay and death." 

^'I think this must be exaggerated. I cannot believe," 
said Mr. Scranton, '^ but that Kentucky is one of the best 
states in the Union. Look at some of her men ! — 
there 's — " 

Uncle John continued: "Kentucky, in twenty years, 
will be one of the first states in this Union; for she, 
certainly, before then, will sweep out this dirt, — and then 

1 

there will be such a tide of emigration into her rich and 
beautiful plains as has never before been heard of." 

"Bravo!" said Uncle Tom, "we must have you on 
the stump." 

"This is mostly Greek to me," said Grace, turning to 
Mr. EUery; "you will be pleased to hear that. But it 
is refreshing after our discussion of dishes and dresses. 
I must take to politics, like the women of the revolution." 

"But, about this 'great west,'" said Mr. Scranton, "will 

* 

it come to any thing?" 

"It is coming, with giant strides; — it is the country of 
prodtLction, and is fast learning its own importance. The 
time will come when the producing classes will take their 
position in the front rank, and the factors fall back, as 
they ought, to the least important class." 

Mr. Scranton shook his head, while Uncle John continued : 

"There is a short way of putting the matter, which 
covers the whole ground, — democracy is the spirit of the 
age," 

" Certainly." 

" This country is the standard bearer of democracy." 



\ 
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" Certainly." 

^'The west is becoming, or has become, the raling power 
in this country." 

"Possibly?" 

"Cincinnati is the center of the west, — therefore, the 
center of the world; and yoa had better calculate your 
longitude accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

I 

Derwent had been cautious and quiet after his doings 
at the camp meeting; — for two or three days had been 
careful not to be in Jim Haskill's way; — had kept close 
to the village, and was getting to feel at his ease while 
the daylight lasted; — had even revived his successes with 
the weaker sex, in the minds of the few of his associates, 
over whom his money gave him authority, and began to 
hint at Bessey, and his prospects in that quarter. 

There -was, however, to their credit be it said, some 
remnant of decency in these friends^ which called forth a 
remonstrance as to the poor, helpless girl — so that Der- 
went himself began to think he had not done so brave a 
thing as he had hoped — even their cheap praise he had 
not secured ! Nobody envied him ! This was a blow; for 
he had run the risk of Jim Haskill's vengeance, without 
having gratified his vanity; which, after all, lay at the bot- 
tom of his wickedness. The idea of Jim's vengeance took 
possession of him, and grew to be a monster within him : 
the demon of fear! and in the nights he overshadowed 
him, and clutched bM him — dim and shapeless — mouths 
without eyes — hands without arms. It could not be aeon- 
science ? that had been sacrificed long ago. No, 't was 
fear — and in the broad daylight it haunted him — and he 
felt that a strong, bony hand was behind, which he shrank 
away from; hardly daring to turn and see that it was not 
there — and he tried to drown the devil with drink, and 
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to shout him down with those inspiriting choruses — ^'we'U 
drink six bottles and over" — which make the bar room 
life so exciting. But it was a hard life — and his father 
began to hint that Grace's trifling had had a very serious 
effect upon his son, as well as to believe that this course 
of life might become too expensive. 

Harry Derwent was uneasy and miserable enough, and 
it would be a relief to him to meet Haskill. Did he 
really suspect him ? would he kill him ? These things 
pressed upon him, and he would be glad to know the 
worst — but he was "horribly afeard." Should he confess 
all — tell where Bessy was, and so disarm him? But per- 
haps he did not suspect? 

More than a week had passed, and Haskill had not 
been seen. Derwent sat on the stoop of the tavern, one 
afternoon, smoking his cigar, and wondering as to Jim's 
movements, when a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

He started as though a snake had laid his head there — 
for he knew the touch — " Why," said Jim, " what 's the 
matter? You're kind o' scary?" 

"By George, Jim! how are you? I was just thinking 
about you — give us your hand." 

"What do you want o' my hand?" 

" Why, where have you been ? I 'm devilish glad to 
see you," said Derwent, shaking away at his bony arm — 
when suddenly Jim griped his hand, and the blood rushed 
frightened to his heart, while he • vnithed and almost 
screamed with the pain. 

"Why that don't hurt you, does it?" he asked — "that's 
nothing — here, squeeze mine once" — he said, holding out 
his hand. 

"No, I thank you. What's the use, Jim? You squeeze 
my hand out of shape. I shall never hold a pen again." 
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"What — not to write your will? Well — you can do as 
I do — make your mark. I 've made mine to scores of 
tibings, and could never write a word — and I can shoot 
as well as any man that writes." 

Derwent was becoming reassured. Jim did not seem 
much more savage than was usual with him. 

"But where have you been, Jim? for such a time — 
we 've been dull here — nobody that could pitch worth a 
cent?" 

" I should think I might sharpen 'em up ; but I 've had 
good game on Shaganick — fine work o' nights with coons. 
You went off sudden from the camp ground?" 

"Yes," said Derwent, shaking again — "the old man 
was sick — and I was kept with him for a day or two." 

"He aint dead, eh?" asked Jim, leering a little — "yon 
hav' n't got your money yet ? " 

"No, Jim — but do you want some? I can get you 
some — eh ? " 

"What do I want with money?" 

"Well — come in and take something to drink — I 'm 
dry, myself." 

"I 'm reformed, and you 'd better. I 'm afraid you 
did 'nt hear enough of them sermons, at the meeting? 

The confounded camp meeting again ! 

"Oh pshaw!" said, Derwent, taking hold of his arm — 
"come in." 

But Jim was as solid as a rock. 

" Why do n't you come up and shoot for a day ? The 
birds are getting fat." 

" Why, I 've sold my gun," said Derwent, hesitatingly. 

" Sold your gun ! I thought you was going to give that 

to me ? " 
21 
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"No — did you? Did you want it, Jim? I forgot — but 
I can get it back." 

"Oh, no — you '11 have something else, which I'll 
want." 

"Any thing, Jim — I'll give you any thing that I have." 

"No — will you, though? Well that would be a satis- 
faction." 

Satisfaction ? In Derwent's honorable head that word 
had something to do with duelling. Did Jim mean to fight 
a duel with him ? But Jim went on again. 

" So — the governor 's going to be sent to the legisla- 
ture. You'll have a nice time, eh?" 

"No — how did you hear that?" 

"The birds — you know," said Jim, winking — "they 
carry these matters about, as the scripter says." 

" The old man could get you an office," said Derwent, 
lowering his voice. 

"He, he" — chuckled Jim — "good — let's see, what 'U 
I be ? You and I together might manage something : — 
S'pose I be judge and you be clerk, eh?" 

" 'Sht, 'sht, Jim — these other fellows '11 hear us." 

" I think," continued Jim, " that I should surprise 'em 
with a little justice. What a fluttering there would be ! 
But s'pose we be special constables for the camp 
ground, eh?" 

Camp ground again ! 

"Oh — certainly — I'm going with the old man — private 
secretary — do n't let on about it — it 's first rate." 

"I think 1 should like that place." 

" But Jim, you can 't write." 

"No — but I can make my mark. You ought to see 
some of the marks I have made," he said, holding out his 
hand, which Derwent shrunk away firom. 
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" But if you go, you 'U take me, Harry ? I 've got a 
fine nose — I could start the game for you. I should be 
lonesome here, without you" — laying his arm on Derwent's 
shoulder — "I'll be your secretary, he! he! we'd show 'em. 
So you've sold your gun?" 

"Not exactly sold it. I let a fellow take it on trial; 
but I can get it back, ''Jim," he said, attempting a sickly 
smile, for Jim's arm pressed heavily. 

" And then we '11 have one more day's shooting, eh ? 
before we turn secretaries." 

"Yes — I do n't know — perhaps he won't give it up — 
and I suppose until election, I shall be so driven that I 
sha' n't have a minute to spare." 

Haskill had never been so urgent for society before. 
There was something uncertain and dreadful, for an in- 
stant, in his eyes; for Derwent felt that they were upon 
him. Did he suspect — or was it only the distempered and 
heated imagination of Derwent? Would Jim entice him 
off to murder him ? or perhaps, even there he might, with 
one gripe throttle him — choke — augh — death was nothing; 
but fear! oh fear, was a horrible tyrant. And there — in 
the broad daylight — among men, he mouthed, and beckoned, 
and threatened with his bony hands — until Derwent's knees 
shook under him, and he would have called for help from 
the heavy arm which lay upon him; but his fine musical 
voice had lost its compass — even one sound was impos- 
sible. 

"What's the matter — you ,aint sick?" 

Derwent nodded his head; and as Jim stepped on the 
doorsill and called for some brandy, Derwent might have 
heard that same low chuckle — for Jim never laughed — 
which indicated any thing else, as well as joy. But he 
felt the bony fingers at his throat — and saw the mocking 
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mouths, and the snake-like eyes — and yet he could not, 
and dared not run. 

Brandy revived him — and he no longer felt the demo- 
niac current passing from Jim's arm — destroying, paraly- 
zing soul and body. When he got up, and said he would 
go home, Jim walked by his side, and would have helped 
him, and cared for him, but Derwent laughed the whole 
thing off, and had eaten something — 'twas a cramp — out 
late last night. 

As they k'eached Derwent's house, Jim said to him, ^' sup- 
pose, then, you get your gun and go up the hill, and to- 
morrow" — but Derwent had more cramp, and shut out 
the rest of the proposition — resolving, moreover, to take 
counsel of his father. Somebody he must have, who could 
care enough for him to share his fears — perhaps to dissi- 
pate them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Fifty times a day after Ned's departure did Grace think 
of him. He had always been with her — had occupied a 
place in her life, which was now vacant — and it must 
be confessed,' she would have owned it herself — she felt his 
loss. Five miles? he might as well have' been away five 
hundred. In the great trials and occurrences of Ufe, one 
can be self sustained — the great things are themselves en- 
grossing — but daily and hourly — when one wishes advice, 
or sympathy, or hope, or caution, or — a horse saddled — 
then a friend is desirable, and so Grace found it. 

She wanted some one to talk to, who was willing and 
ready to hear her; and what was more, to reply; to recognize 
that what she said was something, however little or trifling. 
She would say to herself — ^^I can't always be thinking of 
politics with Uncle Tom, or poring over the causes and 
remedies of social evils with Uncle John. I am detenhined 
that I will not do my duty all the time. I detest duty — 
(a fib!) — this living up in the sky and looking down upon 
the trifles and 'every days' of life, is very sublime and 
elevated — but dreadful cold. I 'm not an angel, and I 
do n't intend to be. Is this beautiful moonlight made for 
angels ? " 

She might have made herself very unhappy, but Uncle 
Tom coming in, asked — 

« Where is Hed ? " 

This was a week or two after he had left. 
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"I don't know — I'm not his keepier!" 

Uncle Tom looked at her in some surprise, when Grace 
burst into a laugh, saying — 

" Why Uncle Tom, have you forgotten that he has gone 
to work with Dermott ? " 

"True — he has. I wanted him yesterday — and now I 
wish he was here, to go to Mr. Scranton for*me." 

" Can't I go ? " 

"We must get Ned back," the old man continued — "I 
want him about me, I suppose, eh ? " 

Uncle John, who had come in, said — 

" Ned kept out of his own way and out of yours while 
he was here, so that you were not put in mind of his ex- 
istence every hour by breaking your shins over him." 

" Won't you persuade him to come back. Uncle John ? " 
asked Grace. 

"No — I will not." 

" You like him Uncle John, and why not wish him to 
be here ? " 

" Because I believe, and so does he, that he is doing 
better where he is — that he is learning — will get more 
in six months there, than he could get in six years at 
a college, where he would most likely learn to be a fool." 

"Ned won't be a fool any where," repUed Grace. 

"Let him pursue his own course — he is now old 
enough," continued Uncle John, " and when he has learnt 
what he can from Dermott, he will come back and will be 
the better for it. He is not lazy, and will work along to 
something. I do n't mean that he virill make a noise in 
the world; but he will be something to himself; will he and 
not seemJ* 

" Now Uncle John, I do n't believe it b the best way to 
let Ned alone, or any of us young ones. He wants some- 
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body to tell him that what he thinks may be right is 
right. It's hard enough at best — and you ought to go 
and see him, I think. I wish I was a man." 

" Do n't get into a fever, Grace. I will do, and have 
done, what I can ; but birds molt their feathers, serpents 
shed their skins, chickens break their shells themselves, and 
cannot be much assisted. So it is with Ned; and more- 
over, if he can't get out of his trouble himself, he had 
better go to the dogs — and some whining will be saved." 

"Ned never whined,^" said Grace, "and I do believe after 
all, that at the proper times, every one needs help. Many 
a one has gone to the dogs, as you say, for the want of 
it, or has become cold and savage — and I know that is 
not agreeable." 

" To say and do the right thing at the right time, Gracie, 
is right — but is not so simple and easy a matter." 

"I wish you would go somewhere else and talk," said 
Uncle Tom, "for I am trying to read this newspaper." 

Uncle John, as he lighted a segar, said — " Your Gazette 
must be stupider "than usual?" while Grace stepped out 
into the moonlight. " How useless," she thought, " will 
these walks be that I was so careful to keep clean. One 
of them will be enough for me." Then she remembered 
that her rabbits had not been fed, and that in truth no- 
thing had been done with good will. Weak and foolish 
she seemed, caring for nothing for itself — bui because 
some one else might find pleasure in it ; a poor, weak, 
silly girl! 

Uncle John came to her, and drawing her arm within 
his, walked on. They went to one of the shaded seats 
which overlooked the river, now lying broad and smooth 
before them, and the whisper of its ripple was sweet to 
Grace. 
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Uncle John, if a little hard, was always kind and young; 
and he led Grace on to a more quiet, healthy way of 
feeling — and when she went to her room, she was better 
and happier, and thought of the evening with pleasure — 
although she did not like segar smoke and moonlight 
together. 

Some ten days had passed, and nothing had been seen 
of Ned. Grace determined to ride over and see him. 

John seemed really glad when she appeared once more 
at tlie stable. He saddled her horse quickly, saying — 

"Since Ned went away, horses do n't seem to be very 
valuable. I do n't see what we '11 do with Ned's horse — 
he wants work, and do n't get it. I 've pulled some hair 
out of his tail ; and I expect you 'd better let me ride with 
you in order to keep him in order — after a sort." 

** Not to-dav, John — I do n't w^ant to ride fast." 

"Here, Miss Gracie — now put your foot in my hand, 
and I '11 lift you in as easy as A spells Annexation." 

She rode well, in the admiring eyes of John — and the 
spirit of the horse, who had not been used for a few days, 
communicated itself to her — so that as she swept past 
Tnole Tom, at a rapid trot, he felt young again himself. 

But for Xeil. He had taken hold with some spirit and 
delenninauon at his new life: \i-ishing to satisfy himself, as 
well a^ IVnnott, who was a hard -working, sensible man; 
and alihoxi^h it was not the most in;eresting part of the 
year for srarvieniujj. he found enough to occupy both body 
and mind, l^^it it stn^rued straixge to him that tfie &mily 
*o rarx ly eal\xl upon hiia. Ke;iter::benng that he was tired 
al nviiht. thev raicht ha\^ srr>o«?*?J he wvxil J tiad the walk 

*" Out \xf 5!ii^4:ht oct of ciia-i. ^ hi? $;jiiJ to himself. 
^" Nv^ vK>cVl thev h;*\^ n^w n^.erivi? abcct ;2.<e;a ?"" aad he 
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tamed in upon himself^ asking, '' Why should I be any thing 
to Grace — or to any one? What am I? What have I that 
any one should like ? I have no claim. There is no 
reason why they should wish to see me I On the con- 
trary, they should be glad that one drag is removed ! " 
Now, although this was very unkind, Ned worked himself 
into such a state, that he was in a fair way to sting 
himself to death like the scorpion. 

Grace had ridden on until she and her horse were both 
more tranquil than when they started; and she wondered 
how Ned had spent the week, and whether he was satisfied ; 
and what could he have done with himself, alone, in these 
fine evenings. 'T was strange that he had not been over 
to see them? Certainly, if he had cared any thing about 
them, he' would have been; and, certainly — Grace 
stopped her horse — she hesitated whether or not to go on. 
If he wanted to see them, he would be over on Sunday? 
when suddenly she heard some one say — 

" You 'd better go on." 

She looked up, and saw Jim Haskill coming toward her 
from among the trees, and she colored, for it seemed he 
knew her thoughts. 

" You 're not half way yet, and he '11 want to see you." 

<< What makes you think so, Jim." 

<' Oh, — he 's young yet — he hds n't been blasted and 
cursed long enough to stand alone, and curse und blast 
back." 

''What good comes of doing that, Jim? Curse away, 
if it will do any good; but not, if it makes one's self 
miserable." 

'' It keeps me in tune — I ca n't wait for hell to bum 

'em up. I must begin it now." 
22 
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"Why, Jim, you used to be quieter tkma ttus^^-wliat'o 
the matter, — who has set upon you^ — none of na, rarely?" 

" No." ' 

"Then don't curse, and frighten me, Jim; bat come 
here, closer, and tell me how you get along, and how 
Bessy is. I mean to go up and see her." 

"You won't see her!" 

"Why not?" 

"She aint there now." 

"No? where is she?" 

" Dead ! " 

" Dead ! Bessy dead -^ how? -—why, Jim, you are crazy — 
or trying to frighten me." 

"It's true," he said. 

•*Why, tell me how did she die, and when?" 

"The wolves killed her — " 

"Oh, Jim, why will you try to frighten me? There 
are no wolves here." 

" Yes, there are. I saw one in your garden. I *m on 
tte trail of one now;" and Jim chuckled his low laugh. 

Grace began now to be really frightened, for he seemed 
to her much more savage than when she had seen him 
before; but, perhaps, he was in drink? At any rate, she 
considered it safest to go on quietly. 

"Well, Jim, you must come down and see me now 
and then, for I do n't like the idea of your staying up 
in the hill alone." 

" I sha n^t stay long by myself. As soon as I get the 
scalp of this beast, I *m off." 

"Why don't you kill him, and be done, — yott never 
miss?'* 

"He keeps close to his hole; — I've let him smell my 
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track; — I don't want him too easy. You should see 
him skulk with his tail between his legs, and his tongue 
hanging." Again Jim chuckled. 

Grace was glad when Dermott's garden was in sight, 
and involuntarily quickened her horse. 

"Go on," said Jim, "I can keep up;" and he swung 
along by her side. '^But don't say any thing about the 
wolves; perhaps I'll bring you the scalp of this one. 
There's Ned; he don't seem to see you, but b» does, — 
good bye — and be careful of — wolves." 

Th^*e WAS possibly a slight chilliness in Ned's maaner, 
but it vanished before the warmth of Graoe'i? greeting* 
Ther0 wjas much to be talked over. Ned's confidence in 
himself and in his friends revived, and he was quite jeady 
to act upon Grace's suggestion, — that he should return 
with her, and spend the night with Uncle Tom and Uncle 
Joim. 

She told him, m he waJked by her side, of her meeting with 
Jim Haskillf and his ^tory seemed strange aod inexplicable 
to Ned also; for it must be remembered that iiothing was 
known by tihe public of Bessy's abduction. As they neared 
the housei just at the approach of evening, they met DeF«- 
went, riding hastily toward the village. He «poke with 
them, but with less confidence than formerly, which Grac^ 
attributed to her having decline his proposal; for this was 
the first time they had met since that afiair, The way had 
not aeemed long to Ned, and he was less fatigued than 
usual, when, after after a pleasant evening with bis old 
ancles and Grace, he went to his sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

For some time, Uncle Tom, had been expecting to hear 
from Wainwright, his agent, in the city, and to receive 
from him various papers and certificates, as to the changes 
of investments upon which they had agreed. The neglect 
seemed strange — and as the matters were of consequence, 
he had it in contemplation to visit the city again. He 
said to Uncle John, on Wednesday of this week, of which 
I write — 

'^I am disposed to ofier you five hundred dollars, John, 
if you will finish my house for me. I mean, if you will 
take the wrangling ofi* my hands. I do not find it so easy, 
or pleasant, as I expected. If there is any wrong way, they 
are sure to find it out; and then I am told that it is im- 
possible for it to have been done in any other way." 

" You should have engaged me in the first place, if you 
wished to save money and vexation." 

" I did n't. I wanted to try it myself. Now I am satis- 
fied that it is not my vocation." 

"I suspect, Tom, that you are becoming more interested 
in other matters : this being the candidate at the election, 
for instance." 

*<Well, I confess, that having begun in it, I should like 
to carry it through." 

"Especially," said Uncle John, "if Derwent is now at 
work to secure the nomination for himself?" 
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" Yes, there is something in that. I do n't choose to be 
a nose of wax in any man's hand." 

" Well — do n't lose your integrity, your temper, and 
your money, too, about it." 

Mr. Scranton came in, in his hearty way, and plunged 
headlong into the matter of politics: — ^^ There 's a good 
deal to be done .now, between this and the nomination. 
You ought to come out with an address, or take the 
stump. Then, sir, ,as the Methodists are anxious to get the 
line of the new railroad to pass through their large tract, 
it would be well to intimate to Mr. Thomas, that you 
shall do what you can for it. And, sir, the Irish and 
German vote are both large in this district. It is well to 
look forward with them to the foundation of happy republics 
in their homes ! And the Native vote — above all things, 
insist with Mr. Meeker upon the necessity for protecting 
our shores against the incursions of ignorance and poverty. 
As to free .trade and protection — there are arguments on 
both sides. The inviolability of the homestead, of course, 
you can favor. All this ought to be done — and above all 
things — write no letters — " 

" By the Lord God ! " exclaimed Uncle Tom, " having 
done these things, I should be worse than a thief." 

Uncle John laughed out; and Mr. Scranton, somewhat 
surprised, protested that all this must not be taken liter- 
ally, but that it was impossible for any one to be elected 
without some of :this machinery. 

"Then it may remain impossible," said Uncle Tom, "for 
I will do nothing of the kind. For sixty years I have 
borne a good character — and there arc many here who 
know me. If there are enough men of influence to back 
me with the people who do not know me, and they 
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believe ihsX I oan do as well for them as any one, 1 shall be 
glad to serve — not otherwise." 

"By letting things go in this way, none but the intri- 
guers," said Uncle John, "can be returned." 

" It is necessary to sacrifice something," said Mr. Scran- 
ton, "to the infernal deifies, and to keep a man like Der- 
went, for instance, from making iaws for as. With such 
rulers the country must go down." 

"The sooner a country which chooses such rulers goes 
down, the better,'' replied Uncle Tom. "I will sacrifice 
neither my self respect, my honor, nor my honesty. No, 
sir, — the party managers mistake the people in believing 
only in their baseness and corruptioa. Let them give up 
tiieir expediency, and come out boldly for an honest and 
honorable candidate, and the quiet men who leave the 
work bench to vote, will soon appreciate and second them. 
The people are not fools I And the wire pullers who act 
upon that belief, will have to smart for it by and bye." 

"Here you are," said Grace, entering upon them, "talk* 
ing the eternal politics, I '11 warrant — but where 's the use 
of getting into a passion — the world goes on its way, 
and its a great deal wiser to go idong with it. Any man 
who stands still to check the tide, will be overwhelmed 
and obliterated without a thought. And now, Mr. Scran- 
ton, that I have delivered my speech, what do you think 
of my new dress? I made it myself." 

"Well now, that is surprising," said he, taking hold of 
it. " I like that. You are getting to be like country folks 
fast. It 's a pretty pink, I think ? " He could not tell one 
oolor from another. 

" There you mistake. It 's blue ! " 

"WeU, so it is, and very neat." 
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'' Mistaken again. Green, sir." 

"Well, perhaps it is green." 

" No, it 's your eyes, Mr. Scranton." 

"Really, I do believe yon are making a fool of me," he 
said, shaking his finger at her — "I am glad I am not a 
young man." 

"So am I|" she replied, "for then, perhaps, you would 
make a fool of me." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A DETAILED account of the interview between father and 
son, which grew out of the son requiring money from the 
father, for purposes constitutionally called "secret service," 
and which, by the way, is too common to excite surprise, 
would not, probably, be very interesting. 

The elder Derwent improved the occasion to remonstrate 
with the younger Derwent, in terms hallowed by long use; 
among which occurred " grey hairs," — " sorrow," and 
"grave;" — truly affecting to the unsophisticated mind, — 
but to which the younger Derwent only said: 

"I have heard all that before," — not at all a proper 
reply, as all must admit; for every parent understands 
that good advice cannot be too often reiterated, — although 
the "iteration" should become, at last, what Shakspeare, 
in his quaint way, calls "damnable." 

"At this particular juncture, too," said the elder, "when 
I require all the influence I can command — yours as well 
SLB others." 

" My juncture," said the younger, knowing that the 
money must come, "is of a peculiar kind — quite particular." 

This was an acid, applied to the alkali which the elder 
had been using, which produced effervescence and explo- 
sion; so that the elder had an irresistible propensity to 
use strong language to the younger, — improper, on his 
part, as all must admit. 

But, gathering boldness from desperation, Derwent gave 
a short account of his affair with Bessy Haskill, and the 
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fear which he lived in, lest Jim knew of it, and was 
watching his time. The elder saw in a moment that it 
was essential to have the whole thing hushed up. 

" So near at home," he said, " 't was the most unac- 
countable thing — not worthy of a child, or a fool!" 

Perhaps not; but he set himself to work to prevent the 
damage which might arise. He sent for one of his friends. 

m 

An ambitious man — and industrious, was Peter Williams. 
He was determined to rise, and he had found that Der- 
went was his man^ — had work to do, and sometimes 
dirty work. For this, Peter had a proclivity; — there is no 
accounting for it — his taste led him that way; his cold, 
blue eye never warmed, but his mouth had a perpetual 
sunshine of blandness; his long upper lip stretched itself 
over his teeth, clam-like and thin. And, oh, how willing 
he was to work, — to write repprts, — addresses; — to do 
what other people were toa lazy to do; and every day 
he gained in position, in power, — and many persons 
thought him a trusty fellow; — and he was truly respect- 
able, for his clothes and his gig were unexceptionable. 

Now, Peter Williams was to go to the house, some ten 
miles away, where Bessy had been left, to see her, and to 
buy her off, in case she knew any thing coherent in the 
matter — not otherwise: — was to sound Jim, and take such 
steps as the occasion required, — to pay him money, — to 
get his confidence, — perhaps to persuade him to take le- 
gal measures, should he be exasperated against Derwent — 
thus to postpone the affair until after the election, and 
also to secure Derwent against personal harm, by provid- 
ing another vent for Haskill's vengeance. Very good 
plans all these were, one would think. 

Peter Williams was vain of the horse and gig — and 

they were good — which he owned jointly with a fellow 
23 
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attorney. He rode onward very pleasantly, until he came 
into a by road, not much used, which led up among the 
hills, where the rains were the principal menders and 
makers. His placidity, as well as his bones, were shaken 
here — for he feared for his gig — and he inwardly re- 
solved that, when he became a law maker, all the roads 
in that county should be good. 

An excellent, practical application suggests itself here, 
which it is hoped the newspapers will spread abroad, 
other things having failed, viz., that every person elected 
to office shall be thoroughly taken over the public roads 
in his district, in his own carriage, especially if it be a 
good one, before taking his seat and dignity. It is be- 
lieved that he would not sit easy until the roads were 
mended. 

The house at which Williams stopped, and fastened his 
horse, was dreary enough, in externals. The windows 
were mended with a glass of ''home manufacture," com- 
pounded of hats and rags; — the grass plat was tangled 
with briars and crabs ; —^there was an air about it of 
former glory, which had apparently vanished before the 
visits of sheriffs. Williams felt for a small pistol which he 
carried, for a coarse-haired slut only appeared to welcome 
him. He rapped and knocked, and, finally, received a 
question from an old, grey-eyed woman, who, putting her 
head through an upper window, said, — 

"What do you want?" 

"If you please, madam, to see Bessy Haskill, who, I am 
told—" 

"You won't see any such here; you'd better be off — 
tramp ! " 

The dog, considering this a sufficient hint, commenced 
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proceedings on her own account, and seized him sharply 
by the leg. 

Williams shot her dead pn the spot, but — sad to relate — 
his horse, frightened by the report, broke away from the 
moss-grown paling, and galloped down the hill, gig and all. 
He ran, frantically, after it, shouting whoh! at the top of 
his voice; higher than which could have been heard the 
screech of the woman; but he only heard the crashing of 
the boughs, and saw the splintering of those beautiful 
spokes. Overwhelmed with this result, he neglected his 
own way, and fell into the dirt, over a fallen tree, splitting 
his coat to his shoulders; — such dreadful bad. language as 
he then used ! 

But Bessy was not there. As was to be expected, she 
had soon slipped away from such a home, — unlike the free 
life in which she had grown up. The rains, and winds, 
and trees, and birds, were her friends; — she knew 'them, 
and they never laughed at her strangeness, or foolishness. 
On the contrary, as the branches drooped toward her, and 
rustled their leaves in the wind, she heard and understood 
their whisperings; and she knew their names, — at least 
she had names for all the oaks and chesnuts; not, perhaps, 
strictly botanical, but fanciful and fit. 

She wandered out into the starry night, and the wind 
swept the fine hair from her forehead, cooling the feverish- 
ness produced by a few days of confinement. She ran 
swiftly along for a few moments, until she reached the 
shelter of the woods ; for the darkness was not darkness to 
her — the way seemed plain. Once there, the indefinite 
sense of insecurity, with which she seemed to have been pos- 
sessed, passed away, and she laid herself along the mossy 
bark of a fallen tree, and sang those little scraps of song, 
which were the language of her weak and wandering fancy. 
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Then she was silent for a while, and one might have 
thought that she slept ; but her face was tamed to the sky, 
and her eyes passed along the sparkling worlds, now and 
then obscured by a fleecy cloud. She chanted again, in a 
low voice — 

" There 's room above — 

In the deep, deep sky — 
For the heart that 's still, 

For the dewy eye. 
I see my star, 

Ha — ha — how bright, 
How softly it steps 

In the sweet, clear night." 

The cry of the tree frog broke in upon the stillness, and 
caught her ear; she got up, and in a few moments, when 
the cry was repeated, went to the tree and took it in her 
hand. As she put her finger between its glittering eyes, 
she said — 

"I wish no storms 
To break on earth, 
Bmising the blossoms 
Of sunshine the birth." 

The Uttle creature again sounded his watery, shattering 
note — even when lying in her hand, so little fear did she 
excite — 



"Ha — ha — I see, 
Ton rogue, that yoU will; 
'Tis Trip who does it, 
He pinches' you stflt — 

Ah, Tripl-" 
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Burely to the homeless and wanderer. She went on, aim- 
less, through the woods, — turning toward the flower, or 
toadstool, or bird, as either one impressed her quick and 
shifting eye. Sometimes she came into the vicinity of 
houses, and men, but never near enough to be seen; and 
always, by a sort of instinct, she drew nearer and nearer 
to her old haunts. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

During the few days preceding the convention, many 
persons had occasion to call at Squire Derwent's office, 
and among them, as upon another memorable time, came 
Satan, also. There was, however, no confusion; and any 
one not aware how spontaneous and free our elections 
are, would have supposed that these men had come by 
special appointment, to take counsel together, for the ben- 
efit of their country, and — themselves. 

'T was the most natural thing that Squire Derwent, 
owning land in the vicinity of the Methodist tract, before 
spoken of, should wish to confer with Mr. Thomas, their 
acting man, upon the proper steps for benefiting and im- 
proving in that section, whether by railroads or otherwise. 
There were many compliments and friendly assurances 
on both sides — and their meeting and parting forcibly 
recalled the words of the " old song " — 

" How sweet and pleasant 't is to see, 
Brethren and friends agree." 

'T was clear to them that the interests of the road re- 
quired the road to be run so, and not otherwise — that 
there would be great injustice done to the stockholders, 
should the demands of interested parties be complied 
with, 't was clear and simple ! 

Mr. Thomas said, also, that Mr. Derwent could, no 
doubt, be of great service, as his influence and acquaint- 
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ance in the county would give immense weight, and that 
he, Mr. Thomas, would consider it a personal favor, &c.; 
to which Mr. Derwent replied, that he would be glad to 
do the right thing, especially as it would do him, a gen- 
tleman for whom he had a great respect, a favor — hav- 
ing no doubt that he would be glad to reciprocate. Upon 
which, Mr. Thomas shook Mr. Derwent by the hand, and 
said that he might be depended upon. And Mr. Der- 
went, also, having said he might be depended upon, they 
shook hands again and parted, mutually pleased, and mu- 
tually understood. 

Harry saw each one to the door, remarking with great 
emphasis, as he shook him by the hand — what a very 
fine day it was ! which seemed to be the extent of his 
political maneuvering. 

After Mr. Thomas, came an important member of the 
convention — no other than Mr. Peter Williams. Blowing 
his nose severely, and winking at Mr. Derwent, he said — 

''I have come in, sir, at the suggestion of a large and 
respectable portion of our party, to ascertain more fully 
your views upon one or two points; the first is, as to 
the extension of the dyke. It is well known to you, that 
a large number of the masses, who live in the neighbor- 
hood of this low ground, are subject to fevers, agues, and 
the like — attributable to this dyke — which they not only 
wish not extended, but absolutely destroyed, that the water 
may again flow over the marsh. But this, sir, will affect 
vested rights — the rights of property — the greatest of all 
rights, if I may say so." 

"I have so often," replied Mr. Derwent, "expressed 
my unafiected preference for private life, that I regret to 
be again called on to make these sacrifices. I only con- 
sent in case no other fit person can be selected. With 
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regard to the dyke, I am clear that it is safe to abide 
by the compromises of the statute, which secure the rights 
of all. But it. is an important subject, and I may say 
that under .some circumstances I might feel it consistent 
with my duty, not to disregard what I should consider the 
expressi^d will of my constituents. We are public servants, 
sir" — (Peter winked again.) 

"The other point," said Wilkins, "is — whether you do, 
or do not, believe it to be proper for persons holding office 
to use the public money, honestly you will understand, 
sir, in speculations which may result to their individual 
benefit ? " 

"Upon this point I am right. I refer you to my past 
course, in which you will easily trace a consistent line of 
right, from which I never swerved." 

" I may assure them sir, that you are right, and may be 
depended upon ? " 

"You may." 

They then laughed slightly, before proceeding to more 
private matters; but the laugh was repeated in a chuckle, 
which sounded much like Jim Haskill's. Harry had es- 
caped at sight of Jim, who therefore walked in unap* 
nounced, and presented himself. How much of this de- 
velopment of political maneuvering he may have heard, 
remains unknown. He only said, as he sat himself on the 
edge of a high chair — 

"Funny — he, he — good story, Squire. You do beat all 
with your jokes. I stopped in just before convention to see 
what I could do. You '11 want help, I s'pose ? " 

" Certainly, Jim, I shall want all my friends to show their 

hands. I have only consented to the use of my name at 

their ui^ent solicitation." 

Peter Williams here interposed; perhaps to save his 
24 
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patron from farther talk, saying — "I have been hoping to 
see you for some days past'' — but Mr. Derwent stopped 
him, and said to Jim — 

'* I am glad to see that you intend to stand my friend. 
1 have always felt that I could depend upon you." 

" You know that 'round here," said Jim, " one gets no- 
thing for nothing about 'lection time. Some of us get as 
foxy as the devil." 

" Certainly, Jim, I understand, and I never forget my 
friends ! " 

This was said with great impressiveness by Mr. Derwent, 
as he held out his hand. Jim took no notice of it, how- 
ever, and proceeded — 

" You won't be very likely to forget me. Squire : and it 'a 
of no great account any way. But Harry and I have fixed 
it up. We are going together. Wherever he goes, I go, 
eh ! You understand ? " 

Squire Derwent thinking it possible that they had had an 
explanation, was willing to take it all for granted. 

" It 's ever since the camp meeting," Jim went on to 
say, ** that we have been hoping that something would 
turn up — and now that it has. Squire, you can depend 
upon me." 

Mr. Derwent expressed his obligations, and Jim took up 
his march, enjoying that internal delight experienced only 
by politicians, at having " done " old Derwent, as he called 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The day of the convention came, and with it the usual 
bustle and excitement. From all quarters the people came 
in, for it was a holiday, — almost the only one which we 
allow ourselves. There was to be speech making after 
the nomination; — for^ having some of the old Celtic blood 
in our veins, like them, we are fond of eloquence, and 
highly value the '^gift of the gab." 

Smart, over-dressed girls came riding on plow horses, — 
wagons brought their freight of young and old, — groups 
of sturdy farmers, who, in an emergency, are sure to find 
the right, although they may be slow about it, jogged 
along, discussing the probabilities and results of the elec- 
tion of this or that one, — and always there was due 
regard to measures bearing upon their material interests. 
Could a man hear the talk which grows out of his being 
^ candidate at an election, he would be surprised to find 
that peccadillos, which to him were small and forgotten, 
are by others remembered with surprising accuracy. A 
listener would soon have learned that Derwent was, per- 
haps, the most objectionable man. 

" I 'm afraid," said one, " that this convention will put 
a bad man upon us. Now, if they do, for one, I will 
not vote for him." 

" Nor I," said another, " and yet I can 't vote for the 
man of the other party." 

'' This packing of conventions will be the ruin of us 
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yet; — some how, the thing must be changed. We must 
be allowed to vote directly for whom we like, — the con- 
stitution must be changed." 

'^ The constitution is all nonsense ! " 

Our friends were on their way with the rest. Grace 
had sent Ned's horse on to him, and he had joined them 
and was riding with her, in the rear of the party — com- 
posed of Uncle John, Mr. Ellery, and Mr. Scranton, — 
Uncle Tom having gone forward earlier in the day. 

*^ We spend a great deal of time and temper upon 
^ patriotism,' said Uncle John, as they rode slowly onward. 
'^ But, perhaps, it is well; it keeps us bright and active." 

" Patriotism," said Mr. Ellery, " is only one of the forms 
of selfishness. What is it? The Laplander has it; — the 
North Carolina emigrant searches for the barren hill sides, 
because they are like his native land; — the New Eng- 
lander finds no beauty in the cascade, vidthout its factory. 
What, then, ia it, but to love — ever and only to over 
value one's own, and to under value one's neighbors, — 
until one can, by hook or crook, appropriate it to one's 
self: — then, none so fine! Pride of family comes next; 
and at the head stands egotism — vanity." 

*^A queer world yon would have of it, Elleiy," said 
Mr. Scranton, "with no 'family,' and no 'country,' — yoa 
would go back, I take it, beyond your Gifeeks, — perhaps 
beyond the patriarchs?" 

"I would have patriarchs, and not partizans — no, air! 
I would not go back, but forward. If Christ taught any 
thing, he taught me, that we must become as little chil- 
dren, once more; it is not to go back to. barbarism, but 
forward to the time when the child shall lead the lion! 
And why not?" 

"^Why not? It's contraiy to the nature of things; — 
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it 's as idle to expect it as to expect a politician to care 
for any thing but his own advancement. No, sir ; you 'd 
better stick to the old landmarks; get your children up to 
yourself, rather than to go bi9Lck to them; — stand up for 
one's family, and one's country, through every thing:— ^ 
that 's my motto." 

"I'd not save my own son, sir," said Mr. EUery, in re- 
ply, ''if I knew him to be a base, poisonous man; — no, 
sir, mankind is my family, — the world my country, — and 
Grod my king." 

'* You forget the Greeks," suggested Uncle John. 

" This is surprising," said Mr. Scranton ; " too expan- 
sive. You live, Ellery, in too rarified an atmosphere for 
my poor lungsj" 

''And, no doubt," continued Uncle John, ''will be able 
to dispense with death, which Eve, a meddlesome woman, 
brought upon us, — and exhale into regions; of pure space. 
Is that it, Ellery?" - ^ , ., 

"I can't say," he replied, "what I shall come to; but 
I am not very etherial now, for this saddle, I find, is very 
uncomfortable." 

" There it is ! " said Mr. Scranton. 

And Uncle John ei^joyed a quiet laugh. 

As they approached the edge of the village, where the 
crowd was gatiiering, this kind of conversation was dis- 
continued; no doubt, to every one's satisfaction, except 
those engaged in it. 

A fluent and strong-voiced speaker had been engaged, 
and the chief attraction was to listen to him — the con- 
vention itself having met early, and finished the business 
of the people in a quiet way, by nominating Derwent, — 
who was really wanted by a smaller number, most likely, 
than any other who could have been selected. Yet, what could 
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the public do? — there was no remedy? Their " principles," 
they believed, were of more consequence than their man; 
and, besides, why should any other attempt at an organiza- 
tion be more successful? The men who made politics 
their business had been bought — and the fiock must fol- 
low their lead. But, in emergencies^ it is well to remember 
that they will not follow! 

A slight staging had been raised, under the tall trees, 
for the officers and the speaker; also, some rough seats 
in front for the listeners. Toward eleven o'clock, these 
became filled; the greatest good nature prevailed; and 
the rich and noisy laughter, which pointed and pointless 
jokes equally excited, would have puzzled Gall, had he 
been there, and have driven him to the invention of an- 
. other organ. 

Among the most certain stimulants was a long-twisted 
yell, — or, at the prominence of some person peculiarly 
dressed, the cries of "what a hat!" or, "what a coat!" 
were irresistible, and unfailing, — and spoke volumes for 
the intention of the crowd to " catch pleasure as it flies," — 
an eflTort, one might suppose, approaching in intensity to 
that of the ancient philosophers, of extracting blood from 
whetstones. 

The girls who had fine dresses shook them out, and 
rearranged themselves in their seats; while of those who 
could be clean rather than fine, many felt depressed or 
fiH>lish: — a warning to all girls not to be less decorated 
than their neighbors, whatever* it may cost! 

A loud-voiced man called the people to order, and the 
speaker, with president and vice presidents, — one from 
each of the states, — with secretaries, *fec., mounted the 
sta^!:e« in plain sij^ht, as if to sav that thev were not 
ashamevi of what thev were about^ and for no other 
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apparent reason. The secretaries proceeded to mend their 
pens with great assiduity , for what purpose, they knew 
best; they were very solemn about it, and the whispering 
and consulting was nearly closed, when the staging, not 
being built for so much dignity, gave way, — and presi- 
dents, speaker, secretaries, and pens, went down in a style 
lamentably undignified. That was a joke — and one worth 
laughing about. 

However, the stage being soon reconstructed, the speaker 
advanced alone, apparently trying its strength. He said, — 
" Whatever goes down, I do not propose to break down 
myself." This was a good hit, — an introduction which 
ripened into intimacy, as he laid before them their own 
glory and virtue; — immaculate, and undimmed, when com- 
pared with the degradation of despotism. But of this 
every one has heard too much. 

When the speech was ended, the crowd separated: — 
some, preceded by the officers of the meeting, in search 
of the dinner; others, to take part as spectators, or ac- 
tors, in the shooting match, which was to follow. Uncle 
John, and the elders, were more interested with the for- 
mer purpose; while Grace and Ned, on the contrary, went 
with the larger portion in search of the shooting ground. 
Uncle John was separated from his companions, and looked 
in vain for the signs of dinner. Upon inquiry at the 
tavern, he learned that it was to be had in the large 
barn, in the rear. There, mounted on a hogshead, the 
loud-voiced man read out the names of various delega- 
tions and deputations, which ^were to be provided for in 
any event. As it was necessary for him to make explana- 
tions, and give directions, as well as to bear up against the 
crowd of hungry applicants, this was not so speedy a 
matter as might be supposed; and Uncle John, who had 
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stood all the morning, was breaking down under this new 
infliction, when the reader, seeing him about to torn away, 
and knowing him, beckoned to him to approach, and 
passed him in. 

It, however, was not so much of a favor as mi^t 
have been hoped, for the provisions had disappeared 
before this army, led on by hunger; and he was glad 
to make terms with a servant for some bread and cheese, 
to which he invited JVIr. Ellery's attention, having found 
him crowded into a corner, passive and unresisting — 
though how he gained admission, he could not very well 
explain. 

The shooting was indifierent. No one had done more 
than to scatter a few feathers from the poor turkey, which 
at every shot ducked her head, while the crowd shouted 
and jeered the unsuccessful marksman, who quickly van- 
ished behind the front row of spectators. Grace had seen 
enough of this, and proposed to Ned to leave, when 
Derwent stepped up, and laying down his fee, slowly 
raised his rifle. He was well dressed, and well looking, 
and many believed and wished that he might hit the 
bird. 

*' That was a good shot ! Hoora ! hoora ! " was heard 
on all sides, as the wings of the bird drooped on the 
ground. 

Derwent was elated — shook hands with all — invited all 
to go and drink. But he wilted into insignificance, and 
drooped his crest, as he met Jim Haskill's eye ; who, push- 
ing through the crowd from where he had been standing, 
partly hidden by a tree, said — 

"Stand by, men — cruelty is mean — back a minute" — 
and raising his rifle, he touched the trigger, when the 
head of the bird was lying on the ground. 
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This shot entirely eclipsed Derwent's glory — and '^hoo- 
ra ! for Jim ! " sounded upon all sides. '^ Give us another, 
Jim ! " " Let 's see another shot ! " 

"Has any body a dollar?" asked Jim. "Ho! Derwent!" 
he cried, as his eye caught him, in full retreat — "here — 
send up a dollar, just for a shot, you know — it can 't 
hurt it. You know you owe me ? " 

Derwent fumbled in his pocket for the coin. 

"Now up with it," said Jim. 

" I can 't throw high enough," said he in reply. And 
really he did not seem strong. 

"Here," said a six-foot, lathy fellow/ "I '11 shy it for 
you," and up it went. As it turned, high over head, Jim 
raised his rifle, and — click — the metal rang again. The 
crowd in great excitement ran to find it. It appeared 
that the ball had perforated the silver with a tolerably 
clean cut. Jim took it in his hand, and looking around 
gave it to Grace, saying — 

"I am sorry that I have no ribbon for it, but you can 
furnish it." 

" Hoora for Jim's sweetheart ! Hoora ! " 

Grace hurried away at this unlocked for publicity, not 
knowing what might happen next. 

Jim whispered to Derwent as he passed him — "I'll 
credit you on account." 

The day passed rapidly away, with races, horse and foot, 
— ^jumping — wrestling — intriguing — drinking. The more 
sedate took up their march for home, before night fall. 
Through the woods the shout and song of some over-ex- 
cited parties grew fainter and fainter. All of our friends 
had left, except Uncle Tom, who remained in consultation 

with his disappointed and angry friends. Night gathered 
25 
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itself upon the scene, yet Derwent lingered. With a knot 
of his acquaintances, he tried hard to drink down the 
devil of his heart. But it will not do, Harry. 'T will be 
better to go home sober, and by daylight. 

It was well into the night, when Uncle Tom rode slowiy 
homeward — oppressed and weary — but not until toward 
midnight did Derwent and his good fellows collect them- 
selves for a start. They would have made a sorry ap- 
pearance by daylight, as they sat loosely on their horses, 
and shouted rather than sang scraps of songs, which it is 
not desirable to repeat here. 

One by one they dropped off upon their several ways, 
until Derwent rode alone. He might have heard the faint 
autumn wind as it sighed through the trees, or the flicker 
of the whippoorwill startled from its repose. But he 
heard not them. He was trying to remember that last song 
-^ " Snappo — snappo — * Oh, Landlady have you ' — ^What 
is it? Oh, damn it — snappo?" Finding that the words 
would not come to him, he concluded to sing out what 
he did know, and that well. So on he went — '^ Snappo, 
snappo " — louder and louder, until the discordant note of 
the screech owl sounded in his ears, and his horse came 
to a dead stand, throwing him forward on his neck. He 
was frightened and sobered, and tried to recover himself, 
but it was too late, for he stood face to face with Jim 

a»Kui% 

" Ha, ha,'' chuckled Jim— " so you fell off. If it had nt 
been for me, you'd have broke your head — and then 
iR^Mre would you have been?" 

He held him up by the collar; for the po<w creature 
waa hardly able to stand. He sustained himself by Jim's 
ana, and gasped rather than asked — ^ What are you going 
to do. Jim ? '' 
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Again Jim's ohackle — ^* What would you do, if you waa 
me now?" 

*^ Do n't kill me, Jim," again quavered Derwent. 

"Kill you! ha, ha. I do n't kill skunks" — and he 
hissed in his ear, " they 're sneaking, dirty critters." 

«0h, Jim— I'll do any thing if you 'U let me off— 
give any thing — promise — 

"Why, fool," said Jim, "What ails you? You fell off 
yourself. Why do n't you stand up ? " and he jerked him 
roughly by the collar. 

This, revived Derwent, who, making an effort, cast him- 
self from Jim's hand, saying: 

"That's right; I do n't know what 's the matter, but I 
believe I was drunk;" and he smiled his sickly smile, 
which faded into a ghastly grin, as Jim laid his hand on 
his shoulder, saying — 

" This is most as fine a night as them at the camp meet* 
ing, eh ? " 

His poor victim shivered froiti head to foot. 

"Don't hold so hard, Jim. I didn't mean any thing — 
upon my — soul I didn't." 

"Upon what?" said Jim, with his peculiar laugh. 

"I'll pay" — said Derwent — "How much '11 you take 
and let me off?" 

"But you fell off yourself What should I let off? I 
have nothing to do with you, you know? Wouldn't yoa 
like to have me catch your horse, now?" said Jim, as he 
loosed his arm. Derwent i^ain taking hope, at least des- 
peration, thrust his hand into his breast in search of a 
pistol which he carried; f<N* he was one of those who 
value their worthless lives so highly, that they have an 
overweening belief that all the world are watcditng m 
opportunity to snatch them away. In his nervous and 
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desperate state, the thought that he might shoot Jim, while 
he was after his horse, flashed upon his mind, and without 
coming to distinctness, he cocked the weapon. The sharp 
click struck upon Jim's ear ; for he had moved but a step, 
and he again grasped the weak arm. 

"What is it? Let's see — something that'll bark? Out 
with it ! come ! " and he grasped the arm tighter, until 
Derwent half screamed, as he pulled out the pistol and 
snapped it, perhaps involuntarily, so that the flash was 
scorching to his own face as well as Haskill's. 

" That 's a purty way to handle edge tools," said Jim, not 
now relaxing his grasp of Derwent's arm, from which the 
body vainly tried to free itself. " You would n't hurt 
me?'' 

" God o' mercy ! " said Derwent, " let me go ! Oh, Jim, 
I '11 do any thing — tell you any thing — give any thing. 
Oh, Jim, do n't hurt me — I never hurt Bessy — mercy, Jim!" 

"Where is she?" 

Derwent hastily told him where he had left her. 

" She 's not there," Jim replied. 

"Then I don't know — upon my soul." 

Jim chuckled again. 

" I do n't — I would n't lie, Jim. Now let me go — now 
Jim ! " but Jim slowly drew out from his breast some 
strong thongs of half -tanned deer's hide, which were fas- 
tened stiffly to a short stock. He held it before Derwent's 
face. " Do you see that ? " 

" I can 't see any thing, Jim. Oh, do let me go ! " 

« Well, do you feel it ? ha, ha ! " 

Derwent raised a shrill cry which, if heard at all by any 
but himself and Haskill, was numbered only with one of 
the screams of the birds of prey, which were awake upon 
this eventful night. 
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There are times, whei^ other than known influences 
seem to work; when the air is fall of sounds; when 
men sleep uneasily, and dream strange dreams; and 
bird and beast have no rest. Jack, the Newfoundland, 
who usually slept upon the door seat, changed his posi- 
tion, and walked out unquietly, like a watchman going 
his rounds. He sent up, at intervals, his long, low 
howl, and - from farm house to farm house, the dogs 
bayed hoarsely. But what white figure is this, toward 
which he moves stealthily? Why does he not give his 
warning bark? He snuffs around in circles, until some 
slight motion reassures him, and he raises himself and 
lodks in her face. She sings to him in her low voice — 

There 's a spirit within, 

Who dares deny? 
Ah, Trip I you rogue ! 

You lurk in his eye. 

She sat down, and the dog laid himself in her lap, and 
seemed quiet. 

But Grace was sleeping heavily. She had taken her 
book and candle, intending to wait in her own room her 
father's return; for she was anxious and uneasy respect- 
ing him. 

Overcome, however, with the fatigues of the day, her 
eyelids gradually closed, and the book fell upon her lap. 
She slept on, at times starting, but not so as to awaken. 
The candle flashed fitfully and burnt itself out — yet she 
did not wake — but dreamed, naturally enough, of the poor 
Bessy, who she thought was not dead, but still saying to 
her in her dimple, wild way — 
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'' We shall meet again. 
Nor part for years; 
In the bright, blue worlds, 

No hunger there — no storms — no tears.'! 

She thought she heard a low laugh, and it jarred upon 
her nerves — but the chant went on — 

"Believe it not, 

For 't is all a lie, 
That there are no worlds 
In the bright, blue sky." 

Again she heard a laugh, which this time sounded 
strangely, like the harsh chuckle of Jim Haskill. She 
slept on until the morning's sun streamed into her face 
through the open window — but she woke with surprise, 
and unrefreshed. 

Uncle Tom, as has been said, returned home much ex- 
hausted. He went to his room without awakening any 
person. Taking his letters from the mantlepiece, among 
which he had noticed one from Wainwright, he hastily 
broke the seal and read — 

" I can make no excuse — nothing can explain to you, 
not even to myself this overwhelming, result of my life ; 
which, it is truth to say, is increased in misery a thou- 
sand fold, by the reflection that I carry with me to ruin 
those friends in whose good opinion I have found my 
chief pride — yourself among the number." 

The room seemed oppressively small to Uncle Tom. 
He raised his hand to his head, for his eyes were clouded, 
and made a movement toward the window — but he could 
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not reach it, and sank slowly into his low bed, and with- 
out pain passed quietly away to a world far from this — 
where he shall find that rest for which he sought in 
vain here/ ' 

They sat at the breakfast table and wondered that Un- 
cle Tom did not appear — he was usually so prompt — but 
remembering that he had been greatly fatigued and ex- 
cited, it was not very strange — and the meal proceeded 
in comparative silence, until Ned, who had returned with 
them, said — <' Perhaps, Grace, you had better ring the 
bell ? " 

** I will call him myself," she said, as she rose from 

her chair. 

Uncle John and Ned were startled by a slight scream, 
and hastened after her, when they found she had fainted 
upon touching Uncle Tom's cold hand. 

Ned rushed to the stable, and mounting a horse, rode 
to the village for a surgeon, while Uncle John took need- 
ful steps to revive Grace and Uncle Tom — but for the 
latter, it was too late — his soul had fled. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

As Ned rode swiftly toward the vUlage, he furnished a 
new source of speculation. Two antique women were 
gossiping, with a fence between them, with enlarged eyes, 
and curiously contorted expressions. 

" What do you think ? " 

"What — eh! what is it?" 

" Why, I woke up in the night, and heard the most ter- 
rible cries and screeches; and, thinks I to myself, the 
witches has a holiday, because Old Derwent 's nominated. 
Well — I feel asleep — " 

" Well, and then — ? " 

"No — I was just about to fall asleep, when I heard a 
rushing sound, — as if a thousand horses was riding by, — 
and then I got up and looked out; — cmd I heard — what 
do you think — " 

"What? — what was it?" 

"A horrible yell! — and what do you think that was?" 

"A panther?" 

" It was somebody killing Harry Derwent ! " 

This is the way she had gathered the rumors; but 
loosely, for it was at least two miles away where he 
was that morning found — and not dead either, but dread- 
fully bruised and mutilated. And now he lies in his own 
father's house, and all the village is busy in speculation, as 
to whether he will die, and what is the cause of this 
strange affair, and who was the perpetrator of the strange 
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deed. Derwent's own pistol had been found, and his 
face was burnt with powder; but it was impossible to say 
that he had been shot. 

The stroke to Uncle Tom was a new ingredient thrown 
into the fermenting mind; but it would not cohere with 
Derwent's accident; and it is not strange, rumor so often 
grows out of truth, that the belief was almost universal, 
that Jlfii Haskill was at the bottom of that; — although 
why, was involved in mystery to all, but the three or four 
whom we have seen knew the facts. 

The conclusion of Wainwright's letter, which had, no 
doubt, precipitated the catastrophe ' with Uncle Tom, was 
thus: — 

'^ I do not seek to extenuate, but to repair, the follies — 
the crimes into which I have so weakly allowed myself 
to be led. From a small beginning it has all grown; — 
onie successful speculation has been my ruin — which car- 
ries with it yours. This is too much, and I cannot stay 
to face tfither your anger or kindness, wMch would be 
still harder to bear. I go to atone and repair, so far 
as Providence spares me the time, this great wrong which 
I have committed. You will hear from me again.. 

" C. WAnrWMQHT." 

Grace made the necessary effort to get through with 

the painful duties which now devolved upon her; but it 

was plain to the most superficial observer that she was 

acting. A few days had worked a wonderful change in 

her appearance. In place of a bright, sparkling face, she 

was now pallid, like one who had been worn with sickness 

and suffering; — her eye was cold and expressionless; — 

and 't was only when recalled to herself that she roused 
26 
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her old spirit. As the excitement wore away, so did her 
strength; and Unole John began to have amoas fears. 

"I cannot help it, Uncle John/' she said. "It is useless 
to tell me that I am nervous, — b that nothing?" 

'^ But, Graoie, I know that it is the most difficult thing 
to cure; yet I know that it is susceptible of cure: — ^and, 
without flattering you, I know that you are able to make 
the necessary eflTort." 

** I will do any thing,'' she replied, ^ but you must urge 
me, and bear with me." 

Ned was as careful of her as of a child; and when 
they rode together, as 'they did, — not now on their brave 
horses, but in a low and cushioned carriage, — he would 
try to raise her spirits, as she lay upon his shoulder, and 
to fan again the smouldering flame which once had 
burned so brightly. She revived, however, but slightly, — 
and, upon the approach of winter. Uncle John determined 
to collect together what little remained of Uncle Tom's 
property, which, with his own, might suffice, and try a 
change of scene and objects. • 

"Take me any where," said Grace, "except into the 
towns, — I shall be worse there than I am here. I am 
cold enough now: — freeze me to death in Norway, but 
not there.** 

One short summer only had been passed on the banks 
of this pleasant river, — where, at first so broad and 
beautiful, a life had been spread out before them; — in 
one short day so many changes h>d come over it, — and 
now they bade to all a sad and silent adieu. Once more 
we shall meet them again. 

Of the ottier persons here mentioned, a short account 
may be desirable: — 
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Harry Derwent lived; but he lived — a wreck of his 
former self. His fevir accomplishments, and he had no- 
thing else, were useless without his beauty; and that had 
given place to a broken countenance, which none loved 
to look upon. 

The elder Derwent, too, was crushed by this visitation, 
and renounced his schemes of ambition; — relinquishing the 
nomination, which was assumed by Peter Williams, — and 
secured; a fact which should gladden the hearts of all 
travelers, for he religiously kept his vow as to the roads. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Passing over some four years, we see Uncle John, whose 
hair has grown a shade grayer, sitting on the ragged rocks 
which overlook the sea. He holds a little child in his 
arms, to whom he is pointing out the sail of a small 
sloop, yet at some distance : too far for the boy to get it 
distinctly in his eye ; though his replies would indicate 
that he has the idea — for he repeats the more prominent 
words — 

" Boat — mamma" — 

" Yes, there they are, Mark. Very soon they will be at 
home." 

" Home " — the child replies. 

The wind is light but gradually freshens, for there are 
clouds where the sun is going down — and the boat comes 
rapidly in. As she draws near the cove, some one waves 
a handkerchief, which Mark sees, and by Uncle John's 
assistance replies to with his hat. They hurry down to 
meet them — and when they reappear near the house, 
Ned is carrying the child; and Grace, dressed in a sort of 
tunic, adapted to her present style of life, is telling Uncle 
John of her adventure with a large fish, when they are 
all surprised by the appearance of their old friends, Mr. 
Ellery and Mr. Scranton, on the porch. 

Mr. Scranton, shaking hands with all, says — 

" This is surprising. Why Grace, you look younger than 
ever." 
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'^I am glad to hear that — but tell as, where did you 
come from?" 

They soon felt at home and at ease — and as the twi- 
light comes on, explain that having obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a few days, they have taken their horses and 
ridden across ( 't was a hundred miles ) to shake hands 
with them — a thing which they had been promising them- 
selves for months. 

" But Ned," said Mr. Scranton, " how do you satisfy 
yourself here ? You are too young to get so much out of 
the world." 

'' I am not out of the world," he replies, ^' only just on 
the outskirts. Why, I will tell you, Mr. Scranton, I got 
sick, nauseated, with the coarse, mercantile spirit, which 
is so rank, pretty early in life, and I have not recovered 
from it. I am willing to work hard, if it is necessary; 
but I will not speculate. I intend to live my life, as it 
passes, and not make of it a purgatory, which is to pre- 
pare me for a possible ' heaven of gold." 

'' That 's right," Mr. EUery replies, and makes some 
illustrations, drawn from his store of Grecian fable. 

They talked again of the events which had taken place 
on the river, at their old home; for Grace had recovered 
her tone of mind, and with it her health. The house, 
conmienced by Uncle Tom, had been finished. John and 
Jemima had gone into a partnership, and now displayed 
a large sign of " Dry goods. Groceries, and Fashionable 
Bonnets " — where, as John himself said, he sold every 
thing '' from goose yokes to pulpits ! " 

The fate of two other persons, may possibly be of in- 
terest to the reader. 

It was a few weeks after this visit that Grace (she 
was certainly awake) heard the same voice which had 
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sounded to her on the night when Uncle Tom died. She 
nibbed her eyes in some doubt — but it was so; it must 
be Bessy Haskill — there is, then, no mistake this time? 
She could not hear the words, but she dressed herself 
quickly and went in search of Ned, who was watching 
from the rocks a light canoe, built of bark, which con- 
tained two persons — Jim Haskill and his daughter. He 
had drawn the boat out of the water, and proceeded to 
make a little fire, while Bessy sang as she wandered in 
search of wild flowers and bird's nests. 

Jim was disturbed in his preparations, by Jack, who 
burst down upon him from among the bushes. Having 
soon recognized him, he started quickly for his boat, call- 
ing to Bessy, when Ned appeared, followed by 'Grace. Jim 
at first refused to say or do any thing with them. But 
Grace's kindness to Bessy, softened him — and the result 
was, that they were both taken captive. 

Jim had reformed what habit of drinking he formerly 
had, and was invaluable in farming — fishing — boat build- 
ing, and in all the various occupations which were essen- 
tial to iheir way of living, — while with care and attention, 
Grace was enabled to bring to some coherence the wan- 
dering wits of Bessy, though she always sang her thoughts 
and fancies. They still live with Mr. Lee and his three 
children, who were mentioned in our opening chapter — 
and there we will leave them. 

Twice in eveiy year, Uncle John received, through Wain- 
wright's agent in New York, small sums of * money — and 
although nothing more was heard of him, it was evident 
that he was expiating his follies, and trying to recover 
his self respect. 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE X. 

The two piazzas to this plan are made by a contin- 
uation of the rafters of the roof. The posts supporting 
them are ktticed with lath or thin strips, and are in- 
tended for vines. In this drawing the posts are omitted. 
Under the window will be seen a box of earth in which 
morning glorys, verbenas, &c., will grow, if watered every 
day. A single chimneystack, is intended to go firom the 
basement, in which are a kitchen and bedroom — and 
to contain two fire places, or flues, in the upper 
chambers. 

The firont window of the parlor should open on to the 
piazza. 

The room back of it has a part of the piazza inclosed 
for a bath room, or closet. The upper rooms will be cut 
off on the outer side by the roof, about a foot 

Estimate, $1,680. 
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At page 53 will be found sofae directions and details. 
In the first place, if a carpenter tells you tliat this or that cannot 
be done, as for instance the projecting roofs, you are not obliged to 

* 

believe him. He, like the rest of men, does as he was taught, and 
in no other way. 

As to the appearance of a Housey have a regard to the general 
effect, rather than the minute finishing; for instance in the stuccoed 
house, the tone of color is much more important than the imitation 
of stone. At a distance, the effect is the same, and near by, no one 
is taken in by the pretence. 

It is best to consider such Additions as you may wish, and so 
manage your first building that they may be made conveniently and 
cheaply. 

It is n4>i an objection that the Roof of a house is visible, though 
this has been a very common belief. In a snowy country the steep 
roofs, like to Plates HE and Vll, are considered appropriate and 
useful. In the designs here shown, it will be noticed that the roofs 
extend beyond the walls. To most persons the effect is pleasing, 
because it is suggestive of use in carrying off the rains, and in pro- 
tecting, to some degree, the sides of the building, particularly such 
as are stuccoed. The usual projection is from one to four feet. 

The Verge Boards (see Plate XII), which give so pleasing a finish 
to these roofs, should be cut from two-inch plank — should be bold 
and distinct — are more beautiful if made to drop perpendicularly from 

the rake of the gables, like moss, or stalactites. 

27 
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For the Colors of houses, see some tints in "Downing's Cottages," 
which are good. In general, the different shades of building stone 
are appropriate, for houses built of brick and wood. The verge 
boards, window and door casings, and outside finishings, should be 
a little darker than the body of the house, instead of lighter, as is 
now so common; to find a reason for this, look in London Encyclo- 
pedia, &c. ; and the sash should be black, or nearly so. Washes 
made of lime are not very desirable. 

All the varieties of Italian House should be quite light in color, 
and for a summer house, of a cool tone. The different shades of gray 
are clean and pleasing. The English Cottage style of house is asso- 
ciated with stone as its material, and may be a little darker and 
warmer in tone. A very good effect in a cheap* house, is to put 
on the weather boards rough, with batted joints, and then oiling 
the surface (using no paint of course). The Plate III in this series 
IB batted. That is, the weather boarding is inch plank, cut into 
uniform widths of not more than six or eight inches, and nailed on 
perpendicularly. Over the joints battens of half-inch stuff, one inch 
to one and a half inch broad, are nailed on. This is tight and 
cheap. 

Green Blinds are now becoming unpopular. Green has been over 
done. The better color generally is that of the house darkened. 
When the walls are of stone, the inside blinds are more convenient 
and cheaper, because they will double into boxes in the window 
casmgs. 

Windows of a pretty size are made with 12 lights of 10 by 16 
inch glass. In many of these plans it will be noticed that sash 
doors are used for the lighting of entryways, as more effectual 
than the small "transom light" in common use. 

The design for a casement window, in Plate XIII, can be made 
with plain or stained glass. It is believed that the following 
arrangement wiU be good — these figures referring to those on the 

plate. 

1. Sky blue. 

2. Light orange. 
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Si Maza^n bkie. 
4. Claret. 

The double glazed doors, opening. to the piazza floors, should be 
four feet wide. A single panel at the bottom may be used in place 
of glass — being safer. 

Some two inches higher than a chair seat is high enough for the 
windows to stand from the floor, in rooms with ten feet ceilings. 

Wide Piazzas are always >desirable, say from ten to fourteen feet. 
A cheap and good roof may be made to them by using matched 
flooring with battens, as before mentioned. 

Ventilation above the sleeping rooms should always be provided 
for; unless a small window can be introduced by having a piece of 
the weatherboarding in each end, movable with a hinge or other 
contrivance and cord, so that at any time a draft can be made. 

As far as possible, arrange the bed rooms to open into a passage 
way, rather than into one another. It is not at all necessary that 
there should be a fire place in every chamber. > 

For Closets, it is quite as cheap, and on some accounts Inore con- 
venient, that they should be movable ; that is, ** wardrobes." >. I mean 
by this, rather than sacrifice room in the chambers, make closets of 
common* incli^ boards, and paint them like the other wood work., 

One Large Room is desirable in every house, and in general I 
have so arranged the interiors. In all rooms a better effect is prq- 
duced if the light enters from one side and one end, rather than 
from the two ends. 

The Kitchen in many of these plans is supposed to be in the 
basement; in which case the Sliding Closet, or "Dumb waiter," is 
very desirable. This is now so well understood that an explanation 
will not be necessary. From the dining room, an inch tin speaking 
tube may go through the wall to the kitchen. — and in the floor under 
the table, a spring, with which the foot rings a bell, can be made. 
This is when the table is supposed to be permanent. It will be 
seen that a kitchen above ground can be put on to each of these 
plans, if it is preferred. 
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As few Chimneys as possible are introduced. These should, when 
practicable, come out near the ridge of the roofs. K placed on the 
outer wall, the radiation of heat is sometimes so great as to check 
the draft. 

Flues, containing one hundred and forty-four square inches, have 
been found to draw well. They should as far as practicable be 
straight; and when bent, it should not be suddenly. They should 
never be contracted above where the smoke enters. 

Provide a good brick Oven. It is necessary in the country. 

One Stair Case has also been made to answer, when practicable. 
In all large houses it is desirable to have a private one, for the 
various conveniences of servants, &c. 

Deadening Floors ("pugging") is practiced in well-built houses 
at present. That is, plastering between the floor and ceilings, with 
mortar. 

In stone houses, it is not proper to plaster on to the wall. Al- 
ways "fur off" and lath, for the inner walls. In this way the damp- 
ness which collects upon them, does not get into the room, spoiling 
the paper, &c. 

In a house built of wood, if upon the weather boards, it is furred 
off, lathed and plastered — so making an air chamber «next to the 
outer covering, and another next the inner coat of plaster, it is found 
to be a great protection against the changes of temperature. 

Respecting the wood work, the Finishing of the inside of a house, 
a great saving may be made by using a three or four inch molding 
for the doors and windows, instead of what is called " pilaster, " and 
other expensive work. This may be made entirely plain (Plate x i 1 1 ), 
or with an 0. G-. The moldings, which are commonly used in the 
door panels, may be omitted. Heavy and expensive doors are not 
necessary in a cheap house. They may be worked out of one and 
a half inch Stuff. AJl this, it must be imderstood, is cheap, and 
would not be fit for a house like Plate I. 

The Cellar should be provided with an effectual drain, when not 
dug in a gravelly subsoil. Closets and bins are of great use in it. 
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A ''groat" mortar, for the floor, is made of three parts gravel and 
sand and one part lime, spread upon the ground two or three 
inches deep. 

The Bathing Room may be supplied with warm water from a boiler 
behmd the kitchen fire. When the bathing tub is aboYc'the level 
of the boiler, a tank placed higher than it will be supplied with 
heated water from the boiler by having two pipes which will cairry 
on a circulation between the boiler and tank. 

All of these plans are arranged * with a scale of sixteen feet to 
the inch. And,^in the general estimate of cost, are supposed to be 
of wood, and to be built in a plain, but good way. It will be safe 
to add to my estimates, twenty-five per cent, for the extras. 



OF GARDENING. 

The Landscape Gardener should precede the Architect and Builder : 
as the best site for the house is a matter of moment. This should 
not be, as it seems to me, upon the highest point of land, because 
such portions are bleak — exposed on all sides, furnish no relief, no 
back ground to the building. To command a view — to have the 
advantage of shade, and shelter, and water — to have the bam and 
out buildings near, yet not conspicuous; to permit of easy drainage 
from the cellar, if it is necessary; to be easy of access from the 
highway; — these are to be considered. Should a man have it in 
view to build, he should at once have more or less of his planting 
done, both shade and fruit trees, as they will be so much ia advance, 
when he comes to live ; and if he should not build, it is no loss. As 
far as practicable make divisions which are necessary about the house, 
of the ha-ha, or blind fence, or of hedges, for which purpose the 
Madura or Osage orange is believed to be one of the most desirable 
plants. 

The Carriage Way is of consequence. It is idle to say that it 
should in no case be straight. A fine, wide, shaded avenue is a 
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desirable thing. Bat should the distance be considerable, any person 
will see that it may be monotonous. At present the carriage way is 
allowed to take the direction which the face of the ground makes the 
easiest, if it does not lead too much out of the course. 

It is a sort of vexation to have the object in your eye, and be 
taken out of your way to get to it. One should take care that the 
turns are not too sudden. The proper width of this road must vary 
with the size of the house and grounds; from nine to twenty feet. 
A depth of six inches of gravel answers for carriages and light weights ; 
let this come up even with the turf, and be slightly rounded toward 
the middle. Keep the edges of the road and the walks closely mown, 
and rolled smooth. 

In planting upon it, a constant succession of one variety of tree 
at regular distances is also tame and uninteresting. It is desirable 
to introduce a variety, and to arrange them in groups, having a 
connection with one another; each variety of foliage and form in 
harmony, as in contrast with the rest. (See Plate XIV, supposed to 
contain ten acres.) 

The Foot Walks should be four or five feet wide, and should, when 
practicable, lead to some object — a view — or a summer house — or a 
fine tree, and continue on so that the return may be by another path. 
K at convenient points, rough seats are placed, it adds to their 
pleasures, for one can rest, if necessary. 

For Foot Walks, use gravel and lime ; three parts of the latter to 
one of the former, and l^y it on two to four inches deep, with a 
shovel: it hardens at once, and relieves one of the discomfort of 
walking for a long time over the shifting and rolling pebbles. On 
inclined surfaces it does not so easily wash away, and is less liable to 
be overrun with grass and weeds. 

As to the Flower Beds, it is desirable, in any place of considerable 
extent, to set apart a portion of ground for them ; of which some of 
the windows of the house command a sight; and through which one 
might go to a grapery or green house. But a very beautifal way 
is to cut them in circles, or other graceful shapes, upon the edges 
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of the walks ; making the soil rich and deep, ( eighteen inches. ) 
( SeePlate XV. ) 

A Group of Rocks, partially covered with creepers and flowering 
plants, is a pleasing object. ( See center of Plate XV. ) 

Water is always desirable, in the distance and at hand. In very 
many situations, a spring, or a small stream, will supply the evaporation 
of a pretty-sized pond, in which the lilies and the water plants will 
thrive. The deeper it can be made the better. 

Of Garden buildings, or structures, the principal are a green house, 
or conservatory, grape house, summer house, spring house, garden 
seats, bowers, grottoes. 

A cheap Green House can be made, by building up the walls with 
inch boards nailed on each side of scantling, and filling in the spaces 
with tan or saw dust. The top lights are all which are necessary, 
some part of which should be made to slide, so as to give fresh 
air to the plants in all fine and warm days. A single flue, built of 
common brick, set edgeways, three bricks high and covered with the 
same, ( though a thin tile is better, ) with the furnace or fire place 
opening on the outside, to bum either coal or wood, will warm a 
small house. Such a building, fourteen feet by twenty, may be made 
for fifty to seventy-five dollars. The treatment is very simple for all 
of the common tender plants; to keep the temperature as nearly 
equal as possible, ranging between 60® and 70* ; and to give water 
carefully and sparingly, when the plants are not growing, when at rest, 
commonly in December. 

But a Conservatory connected with the dwelling is perhaps prettier, 
as in Plate Viii. In this a few large plants are permanent in the 
ground. And pots can be set upon shelves. 

The details of The Grapery cannot be given here. Almost all 
persons can have access to a work, or can consult an experienced man. 
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LANDSCAPE GAKDENING. 

In the arrangement of the grounds, large or smaJl, a considerable 
degree of experience, quickness, and artistic feeling, is desirable. 
The purpose of the old method, which is sometimes called the 
"Dutch manner," seems to have been to show how much man could 
do — how much better the trees cut out with shears were than 
those which God had made to grow. Every thing in nature was 
therefore, in particulars and details, forced so as to become un- 
natural. 

Landscape Gardening, the opposite of this, now prevails, and is 
carried so far as to be thought by many to be the same in its 
intentions as Landscape painting. 

The Landscape Painter likes to introduce into his foregrounds a 
decaying log, a few docks, and tall mullens: some good broken rocks 
lie in his roads. Li the middle distance, men will be cutting down 
his trees — a broken bridge very likely appears. All of this is op- 
posed to Landscape Gardening. 

The Gardener in place of these will fill the eye with clean flower 
beds — fine shrubs, an aloe, or a palm. He will relieve his bridge 
from stiffness by planting near it trees. Li the place of tangled 
grass, the edges of his roads and walks will be trimmed and neat. 

The true meaning of Landscape Gardening, I think, is not to make 
a picture which in whole and in detail would be fit to transfer to 
canvass, but, to take care of nature — to show that man has a 
feeling for the beautiful — that with a kindly hand he has hiised the 
tree which the winds have beaten down — that he has replaced the 
vine which has been torn from its fastenings, checked the rampant 
growth of some one branch, who would stretch himself at the expense 
of the rest. That he has added to the riches of his own garden the 
beautiful and desirable of other countries. 

This is particularly true of the graceful manner of Gardening. 
Where rocks abound, and the combinations of nature are picturesque, 
the manner of gardening would be affected by these, and the character 
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of the trees introduced would be a greater proportion of the larches 
evergreens, and those with pointed and irregular outlines. Among 
the rocks one would be likely to introduce flowering plants, vines, and 
creepers, which were not native to the spot. 

In arranging walks, summer houses, and other particulars in Land- 
scape Gardening, this seems to be too little considered the expense — 
compared with the result. By a great outlay of money and labor, 
much effect is produced of course, in some direction. I would caution 
country folks against doing this. It should be borne in mind, that 
every path made, and flower garden arranged, must have a constant 
aftercare, or it becomes unsightly, and disagreeable. "A little of 
what 's good and plenty of it," is a pithy and comprehensive saw; 
but in a small place, and with a limited income, " a little of what 's 
good," is as much as should be attempted in the outset. Having a 
plan of the whole in the beginning, the improvements should go on 
as fast and as far as each man's inclination leads, and purse allows. 

Bear in mind this, that in all forms of gardening, nature works 
constantly — man does a little, and she does the rest. It is unfortu- 
tunate for a person to live in the idea that his removal cuts him off 
from the benefits of his planting and watering. The planting, the 
occupation, is in itself a benefit, even if he never tastes of the fruit, 
or sits under the shades. If his predecessor had not acted upon the 
same small theory, he would then be enjoying the ultimate benefit of 
his labors. 

It is true that the labor of one hour in each day will keep the 
flower beds and walks, with the exception perhaps of the carriage 
way of a small place, like the sketch following ( Plate XIY ), in 
neatness and order. But if any one undertakes, let him or let her 
be regular; it must be made a business, if it is not a pleasure. 
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PLAN FOR GROUNDS. 

( SEE PLATE IX. ) 

The house, it will be seen, is supposed to overlook a lake or 
river, and the best views are secured from the windows of the 
living rooms. Near to it, the small flower garden, with beds cut in 
the turf, will be seen; beyond which are the orchards and stable. 

The grounds are supposed to contain about ten acres; and to 
give greater variety to them, the carriage way leads back to the 
gate by a route which is hidden from the approach by the form of 
the ground, and the trees. When gravel is expensive, this double 
road, as it may be called, can be dispensed with. The house is 
seen from the gate, and is then out of sight in riding, until one 
approaches quite near to it. 

One of the principal features here is the continued shaded walk, 
which, commencing at the house, leads past the spring house to the 
summer house (this commands a water view) through the broken 
ground, across a rustic bridge, to a cell, or grotto, built with rocks, 
continues on to a shaded seat, and is lost in the flower garden. This 
walk should be four or five feet wide, and will be better if covered 
with coarse mortar three inches deep. 

The evergreens are indicated by the points ; and the garden be- 
tween the house and stable is inclosed with a hedge. 

The arched roofs are the most beautifdl for conservatories and for 
green houses, and are said to^ be cheaper. Examples may be seen 
at Mr. Sargent's, on the Hudson River, near FishkOl Landing, and 
at Mr. Gray's, near Boston. 

Summer Houses may be of any shape. Octagonal is preferred. 
The diameter should not be less than eight feet. If built of the 
bodies and branches of trees, these should be cut in the winter, 
when the bark is fast to the wood. A covering to the roof, of 
bark, answers in place of thatch. The interiors are sometimes lined 
with moss, and are very beautiful. ( See Plate XVI. ) 
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Garden Seats are easily and cheaply made with the branches of 
trees, commooly called "Eustic Work"; — are the most pleasing, 
thoiigh not the most durable. ( Plate XYI. ) 

A grape vine covering a tree may make a shaded Bower. 

A Bee Home, in which the hives are placed, is attractive to al- 
most all, beside being profitable. It shotdd open on one side, where 
it gets the morning sun, with doors which could be closed in 
winter. 

A Poultry House, large enough, say twelve by fifteen feet, is 
very desirable; having a high, picketed yard, inclosed, through which 
if possible there should be running water. 

A Pigeon House on the roof, or in the roof of the above, is pro- 
fitable; but is likely to spoil the rain water if too near the dwel- 
ling house. 

For the Kitchen Garden the first thing necessary to success is a 
well-manured, rich soil. Particularly for the Asparagus, Sea Kale, 
and Rhubarb beds, which should be dug eighteen inches deep. One 
of the largest of the Rhubarbs is the Victoria ; for the early, the 
Scarlet, and Tobolsk. Currants^ Gooseberries, and Raspberries, may 
be planted to cover the fences; they should be thinned out of all 
old and dead wood, and of many of the soft, sucker shoots. For 
most of the details of the Eatchen G-arden, see Bridgeman's Gar- 
dener's Assistant; also, Buist's cheap and portable books. 

Gonnooted with this subject, a Root House may be mentioned. It 
should be made in a hill side, and so below the surface as to be 
secure from frost. Where cellar room is not in plenty, this is par- 
ticularly necessary, and it is preferable for many vegetables, as they 
do not wilt, and they can also easily be covered in sand or earth. 
' For a plan of Ice House, see page 54. 

A proper room for Tools, and for working in bad weather, is ne- 
cessary. 

For the Orchards, It is said '4t is not worth the trouble to try 
to raise Peaches," or Pears, or Plums, or Cherries, or this, or that 
It is quite true, but is there any thing else which it is any more 
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desirable to do? Trees are tbougbt to be yerj ungratefiil because, 
wben stuck into tbe ground, tbey do not grow, and tbrive, and bear, 
and be quite proof against insects, and frosts, and breaks, and 
bruises. 

Plant trees in well-pulverized soil, and ratber above, tban below, 
the surface, raising the earth around them a little, as they sink 
some, and do not thrive when the roots are too deep. For all trees 
a strong wash of soft soap in the spring is very beneficial. 

The Apple is quite hardy in most sections. 

The Pear is subject to the fir blight, which is believed to result 
from the severe action of the winters. It is to some extent pro- 
tected against this, by planting in rather poor soil, so that the growth 
will be slow and strong. 

The Cherry is also subject in the West to this blight. In all 
cases the branches showing it should be cut off* at once, to protect 
the rest of the circulation. 

The Peach is liable to injury from the white worm, at the root. 
The most effectual way is to examine two or three times a year, and 
search them out with a knife. When the trees get advanced, if the 
bark is kept smooth and clean, they are not so subject to their 
atDacfL. 

The Plum is stung in its fruit by the CurcuKo, in some places to 
such an extent as to be quite useless. The eggs deposited in the 
punctures hatch into the fly after three weeks, and go on with their 
laying, so that if left alone the fruit is necessarily all destroyed. 
Keep the plum trees in an inclosure with pigs and fowls, who eat 
up the j^nctured fruit. 

The same is true of the Nectarine. 

And to a less degree of the Apricot. 

The Quince is quite hardy, and an excellent fruit; it will thrive 
in low grounds. 

Grapes should be planted in rich and mellow ground ; — may be 
grown on arbors, or to stakes. 
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In Yineyard culture, on the banks of the Ohio, as high as a 
thousand gallons of wine have been made from the acre of Catawba 
grape. In some seasons, however, it fails entirely, from frosts, or 
the rotting of the fruit. A common yield is three to five hundred 
gallons, in good seasons. 



Following this, is a list for three hundred good sorts of fruit trees. 
When near a market, more of the early varieties will be^ profitable: 



Winter— 

7 EsopuB Spitzenberg, 
5 Rozbury, or Putnam Russet, 
5 Jonathau, 

5 Baldwin, 

8 Newtown Pippin, . 
5 Wells Sweet, 

' 5 Rhode Island Greening. 
5 Bellflower, 
5 Pearmain, 
5 Chandler, 
5 Golden Ball, 
5 Pry or Red (Western), 
3 Gampfield (Sweet), 
3 Ladies' Sweet, / 



FOR ONE HUNDRED APPLE TREES. 

25 to 30 feet distant. 

Fall— ^ 
3 Fall Pippin, 



5 Golden Russet, 
3 Rambo, 
3 Porter. 

Summer — 
3 Sweet Bough, 
5 Harvest, 
3 Strawberry. 

2 Lady, 

2 Yellow Siberian Grab. 



FOR ONE HUNDRED PEACH TREES. 



15 feet distant. 



5 Cole's Early, 
5 Early Rareripe, 

4 Prince's Rareripe, 

5 Early Royal George, 
5 Early York, 

5 Crawford's Early Melocoton, 
10 George IV, 
5 Morris White, 
5 Morris Red, 
5 Yellow Rareripe, 



3 Snow Peach, 
5 Red Cheek Melocoton, 
5 Columbia, 
3 Kenrick's Heath, 
5 President, 
5 Grosse Mignonne, 
10 Heath Cling, 
5 Lemon Cling, 
5 Large White Cling, 
5 Oldmizon Cling. 
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Early — 

1 Madeleinei 

2 Bloodgrood, 

2 Dearborn's Seedling, 

3 Bartlett 
FaU — 

2 Seckle, 

2 St. Michael, or Virgalien, 

2 Fordante d*Automne, 



FOR THIRTY PEARS. 

20/eet digtarU. 

2 Capiaamont, 
2 Urbaniste. 
Late — 
2 Beurre Diel, 
2 Passe Col mar, 
2 Glout Morceau, 
2 Easter Beurre, 
2 Columbian, 
2 Winter Nelis. 



FOR TWENTY CHERRIES. 



2 Belle de Choisey, 
2 American Heart, 
2 Bigarreau de Mai, 
2 Bigarreau Napoleon, 
2 Black Eagle, 
2 Downer's Red, 



2 Bleeker's Gage, 
2 Coe's Golden Drop, 
2 Imperial, 



25^ distant. 

2 Elton, 

2 Black Tartarian, 

1 Early White Heart, 

1 May Duke, 

1 Graffion, 

1 Early May, or Early Richmond. 

FOR TWELVE PLUMS. 
15 feet distant. 

2 Jefferson. 

2 Washington. 
2 Duane's Purple. 



2 Moorpark, 
1 Musch-musch, 



FOR FIVE APRICOTS. 

1 Breda, 
1 Turkey, 



15 Portugal, 



FOR THIRTY QUINCES. 
12 feet distant. 
15 Orange. 



1 Boston, 

1 Scarlet Cling, 



FOR THREE NECTARINES. 

1 New White. 



Catawba, Wine and Table, 
Isabella, Do. 



GRAPES. 

Lenoir, for Table, 
Ohio, Do. 
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SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, etc. 

The following list is given — not as a complete one, but as con- 
taining, mostly, such things as can easily be had. 

Sugar Maple, Acer aaccharinum. 
Scarlet Maple. ** rubrum. 

Silver-leaf Maple. " daaycarpvm. 
Spanish Chestnut. Castanea. 
American Chestnut. " vesca. 

European Ash. Fraxinus excelsior. 
American Ash. " Americana. 

Weeping Ash. " pendula. 

Three- thorned Acacia. Glediischia triacaniho9. 
Tulip Tree. lAriodendron tulipifera. 
European Larch. Larix Europea. 
American Sycamore. Platanus ocddentalis. 
Lombardy Poplar. Popvlus dUitata. 
Silver-leaf Aspen. " dU>a. 

Weeping Willow. Salix babylonica. 
Ring-leaf Willow. " annularus. 
American Linden. TUia glabra. 
American White Elm. Ulmus Americana. 
White Horse Chestnut. JEsculus h^ppocastanus. 
Kentucky Coffee. Crymnocladus Canadentis. 
American White Oak. Quercua alba. 
Overcup OeJc. « macrocarpa. 

English Oak. " robue. 

American Cypress. Taxodium disHt^m, 
Magnolia. MagnoUa acuminata. 

'( tripetUa. 

" macropkyUa. 

" 80u]angiana. « 

" con$piiQua^ 

** grandiflora. 
Osage Orange. Madura aurantiaca. 
Red Bud. Cercit Canadensis. 
White Dogwood. CJornus Florida. 
Purple Beech. Fagus sylvatica, atro rubens. 
Pawlonia Imperialis. 

If trees are taken from the woods, get them from open and 
exposed situations. If taken from a thicket, they are wry likely 
to die. 
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HARDY SHRUBS. 

* 

It is a common feeling, that it is desirable to have a great 

number of kinds; and so it is, when all are beautiful, — not 

otherwise, for ornamental uses. 

White Fringe Tree. Chionanthus Virginiea. 

Laburnum, or Golden Chain. Cytiosus laburnum. 

Hawthorn Pink. Crategus oxyearUha, 

Hawthorn Double White. " Jlore pleno. 

Hawthorn Evergreen. " pipracantha, 

American Strawberry Tree. Euonymu8 Amerieanus. 

Silver Bell Tree. Halesia tetraptera, 

Althea Frutex, Variegated Rose of Sharon. Hybiacus ayricue. 

Magnolia. M. glauca. 

Fragrant Syringe. PJtiladelphus coronariua. 

Hop Tree. Ptelia trifoliata. 

Venetian Sumac, or Purple Fringe Tree. Rhu8 cotinus. 

Silvery Shepherdia, or Buffalo Berry. Shqpherdia argentia. 

White and Purple Persian Lilac. Syringa Persica. 

Sweet-scented Shrub. Calycanthus Jloridus. 

Scarlet Japan Quince. Cydonia Japoniea, 

Pink Mezereon. Daphne mezereon. 

Upright Honeysuckle. Lonicera tartarica. 

Rose Acacia. Robina hiapida. 

Sorb-leaf Spirea. Spirea sorbifblia. 

St. Peter's Wreath. " hypericifolia. 

Sweet Berberry. Berberia dulcia. 

Scarlet Currant. Ribea aanguineum. 

HARDY EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Norway Spruce Fir. Abiea eommunia. 
Balsam Fir. " balaamea. 

Hemlock Fir. ** Canadenaia, 

White Pine. Pinua atrobua. 
Scotch Pine. " aylveatria. 
English Yew. Taxua baccata, 
American Arborvitse. Thuya oceidentalia. 
Chinese Arbonritie. " orientalia, 

Virginia Cedar. Juniperua Virginiana. 

SHRUBS. 

Swedish Juniper. Juniperua aueciea. 
Tree Box. Buxua arborescena. 
American Holly. Ilex opaca. 
Kalmia. Kalmia latifolia. 
American Rhododendron. R. maximum. 
Purple Rhododendron. R. ponticum. 
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CLIMBERS. 

Honeysuckles, Monthly. CapriJbUum belgieum. 

" Coral. " rubrvm* 

« Yellow. " flaman. 

** Chinese. " Sinensis. 

Clematis, Sweet-scented. Clematis fiammula, 

« Siebolds. ** siebodii. 

Wistaria Purple. Wistaria sinensis. 
Dutchman's Pipe. AristolocMa sipho. 
Trumpet Creeper. Bignonia radicans. 
Virginia Creeper. An^^lopsis quinquifoUa 
Evergreen Ivy. Hedera heUx. 



LIST OF FIFTY ROSES. 

The ground cannot well be too rich for them. / 

Hardy and beautifal, blooming in June. 

Microphylla Rosea; Pink. 

" Maria Leonida ; White creamy. 

Double Blush Sweet Briar. 
Imperial Provins ; Deep rose. 
Brennus ; BrilHant red. 
Cerisette ; Bright scarlet. 
George the Fourth ; Rich crimson. 
La Tourterelle ; Changes, lUac. 
York and Lancaster ; Striped. 
Ne Plus Ultra ; Cherry color. 
Hybrid Blanche ; Pure white. 
General Thiers ; Very dark. 
Harrison Double Yellow. 

MOSS KOSES. 

Blush Moss. 

Crested Moss; Rosy pink. 

Luxembourg Moss ; Bright red. 

Lencele ; Scarlet. 

Quatre Saisons; White, perpetual. 

Perpetual White ; Fine buds. 

PERPETUAL AND REMONTANT. 
Quite hardy in the latitude of Philadelphia, Pennsylvannia. 

Du Roi, or Lee's Crimson. 
Aubernon ; Rosy carmine. 
Clementin Duval; Bright pink. 
29 
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Compte de Paris; Rogy purple. 
Lady Fordwick ; Rosy pink. 
Louis Buonaparte ; Lilac. 
Edward Jess ; Changeable erimmm, 
Madame Laffay ; Rich, light crimaon. 
Mareschal Soult; Bright rosy purple. 
Prince Albert ; Rich crimson. 
Rivers; Brilliant crimson. 

BOURBONS AND OTHER VARIETIES. 

HALF-HA&DT. 

Gloire de France, or Monthly Cabbage ; Deep rose. 
Madame Desprez ; Bright rose. 
Queen of Bourbons ; Waxy blush. 

NOISETTES. 

Champneyana ; Rosy white. 
Jaune Desprez ; Rosy yellow. 
Lamarke ; Yellow-white. 
Solfatare ; Bright sulphur. 

CHINESE AND TEA-SCENTED. 

Mrs. Bosanquet ; Large blush. 
Queen of Lombardy ; Bright red. 
Barbot ; Creamy blush. 
Devoniensis ; Creamy white. 
Hymenea ; Fine white. 
Lyonnais ; Pale Pink. 
Princess Maria ; Waxy rose. 
Triumph of Luxemboerg ; Rosy buff. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

HAEDY. 

Ayrshire ; Blush. 

Bourtault ; Purple. 

Multiflora (Worthington*s); Deep rose. 

Queen of Prairies ; Fine pink. 

Baltimore Belle ; Delicate white. 
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DAVTBS' ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY— Embracing the Equations of 
the Point and Straight Line ; a System of Conic Sections ; the Equa- 
tions of the Line and Plane in Space, <cg 8vo. sheep, 1 50 

DAVIES* DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS— Embra- 
cing the Rectification and Quadrature of Curves, th^ Mensuration of 
Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids 6vo. sheep, 1 50 

DAVIES' DESCRIPTIVB GEOMETRY— With its application to Spheri- 
cal Projections 9vo. sheep, 2 00 

DAVIES' SHADE& SHADOWS, AND LINEAR FERSFECTIVB— 
With nufflerous Plates 8«o. calf back, S SQ 

(2) 
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145 3RKAXN-8TRflBTy OTKOttOiA'U^ 

HAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLAWINO 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 

To 'Which they very respectfully sc^cit the attention of County and Town 
Superintendenta, Trustees, School Committees, Teachers, and others Inter- 
ested in the cause of education. Thejr have for many years been engaged in 
the pubhcation of School Books, and in their selection have constantly en- 
deavored to get the best books— those made with reference to practicaJ and, 
sound methods of teaching ; books of the purest moral tendency, which ia 
simplicity, chasteness, and precision of style, should be a model to the pupil, 
— ^woich, oy developmg the principles of the several branches of which they 
treat, in the most natural and logical order, should secure the discipline of the 
mind, while it is stored with knowledge. The very flattering reception their 
books have met from the first teachers of the country, is to them the beat 
evidence of their having, in some degree, attained this object. 

To keep pace with all the late improvements in the science of teaching, 
they have issued revised editions of several of their publications, and they 
are determined to add none to their list but such as, on thorough examinaN' 
tion, will compare with the highest standard. They aim to have the me- 
chanical execution and the material of all their works of the first quality ; 
end they invite comparison, both in regard to beauty of appearance and dn 
rability, with any published in the United States. 



ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY; 

▲CCOMPANIBO BT 

SnTEEN CfilORSD HIPS, 

BACH 3 BT 3i FBBT, DBSXeilBD TO ILLVBTSATB 

THE MECHA?riSllf OF TH£ HBAVESlTg, 

AND FOE THB USB OF 

PUBLIC LECTURERS, PRIVATE LEARNERS, ACADBIOBS* 

AND SCHOOLS. 

BY H. MATTISON. 

MaM| per set, (16) with cloth backs, and rollen - • . (po 00 

** << on strong paper, without dofh backs - - • 15 00 

Boon, (new edition) revised and enlarged) per copy <* - | 60 
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Tk§ attmtHm •f SupermtendemU tf SehaoU, Truwteet, 
T9aehm'§f i» rupectfodly mtiUd to tkefoUowimg 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Of ^ <• Blcmmtaiy ABtroiioBiy»** and <<jUtnNMNKlc»l 

Map*.'* 



FVam ike Hon. Iea Mathbw, Superintendent of PubUe Imtruetian 

for the State of Michigan, 

MoHBOB, Jan. 16, 1847. 
Rbt. H. MATmoN — 

Dear Sir : — ^Tha fint seTenty-two pages of your forthcoming " Ele- 
mentary Aatronomy^ have been receiyed and read. Althondi I 
have not eeen the Maps, nor any portion of the Second Fait of tha 
W(^» yet I think it cannot fail to be eminently naefuL 

Your plan «, so far aa I hare the means of knowing it, good and 
well executed. The manner in which yon treat of the laws that 
goyem the Solar Bodies, seems better calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion and inform the mind of the student, than any other treatise on 
that subject with which I am acquainted. 



From Paav. Mstobej^ Pirector of the Cinoitmaii Oftstroafsry. 
In a note to the paUishers, Ph>£ ItL says: 

** Your series of BCaps are hung up in the public reception-room of 
the observatory. I ant much pleased with your plan of speaking to 
the eye ; and am confident that these maps will soon find their way 
into eyary well-condiicted school" 



Extract of a Letter from Paor. Smfth, of the Weeleyan Univereity. 

Dr. Olin and Pro£ Johnson haye both expressed themselyes fayora- 
bly in reference to the utility of the Series of Maps which yon pro- 
pose publishing. * * * Of the plan you haye in yiew, I cannot 
doubt the efficiency. Wheneyer instruction can be conyeyed through 
the eye, that one of the external senses through which the impres- 
sions conyeyed to the mind are the most yiyid and permanent, it must 
surely be beiat to employ it By the series of maps you propose, many 
notioas will be conyeyeid to the young mind, which could hardly ba 
oommunicated in any other way, and far more correct ones on almost 
an the pcnnta capable of yisible illustration. Such a series I must 
thaiafora regard as exceedingly useful 
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Firom Ftor. Caswsix, of Brown Unioerniy, and N. BmioPy £<wi^ 
Superintendent of PubUc Schoolo in Promdenee^ JS. /. 

From a teief ezanunatiQii of Mr. MattiBOii** *' ElenMntary ArtRm- 
voKft* and the aooomiMUiyuig Maps, wa have fonned a fitrofabla 
opinion of their utifity to pupils in tliat branch of study, and haT« 
noommended their introdaction into the Hi|^ Seho<d of the city of 
A»videnoe. i 

March 11, 1847. 



From Rbt. Richakd S. Rcvr, Commiomaner of PMie SekooU for 

the State of New Hampehire. 

I have examined with great pleasure, Mr. Mattison*s Elementary 
Astronomy, and Astronomical Maps, and I think them admirably 
adapted to arrest the attention of the young, and to impart thorough 
and practical knowledge in the sublime study of Astronomy. 

I admire the arrangement and classification of the Astioncnny. It 
e^qrfains and illustrates one thing at a time, in a manner so clear and 
interesting, that it cannot fail of entertaining and improving the student 

In view of the excellencies of the Elementary Astronomy, and 
Maps, I most cheerfully commend them to an intelligent public^ 
hoping that they will meet with all that success which their merits so 
ridily deserve. 

JKar. 18, 1847. 



From Rbv. Samubi. H. Cox, D. D.» of Brooklyn, N* F. 

lliose Maps, mathematical and optical, Ulnstrate the noblest parte 
of that incomi»rable science ; they are accompanied by an ejqilana- 
tory volume, adapted to them, lucidly arranged, all forming, I thinky 
an apparatus for the learner and the scholar, of rare excellence and 
enduring usefulness. Results and processes are there oombined, re* 
chieed to system, and digested consecutively in happy order ; compe- 
tent to insect the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, the inquisi- 
tive youth, the eentleman of leisure, and aU others who aspire after 
sublime knowledge, and are willing sometimes ta look at the heavemk 
Ladies who value true knowledge, and who have learned how to 
think — and there are some of this description — ^will prize such instra« 
mental helps to the acquisition of sound and rich information in As- 
tronomy. As a work of reference, a thesaurus of knowledge, a 
raofitable amusement, or an ornamental pursuit, it would greatly 
honor as well as happUy form their mental character, and subordinate 
the very gems of heaven to their proper decoration as intellectual and 
iimnortal beings. I need not add it is very valuable for schools, and 
deserves the patronage of our countrymen, as a native prodnetioiL I 
neerely desire, as well as anticipate ite success. 

May 6, 1847. 
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IVmr RfiT. Ellui Bowbn, D. D., of ItkaeOf N, F. 

To Mems. Hnntin^n &, Savage, Pnblidien, New Yoric— 

Fnm a partial examination of the work of Rey. H. BlattiMS, an- 
titled " Elementary Astronomy/' &c., with the aceompanyinf Mapi^ 
and deagned for common schools, I am cleaily of o|»ni<n that it wiU 
■apply a deeideratom which is beginning very sensibly to be felt in 
that department of ouiv great educational system. Passing over tfao 
mathematical demonstrations, or the process by which the trnths of 
the science are discovered, it adapts itself to the juvenile mind with 
great readiness, by a very natural and clear embodiment of facts, 
which fall as much within the comprehension of the incipient scbolari 
as those of common geography. The very interesting and nseful 
method of teaching by illustration is here employed, in a Series of 
Maps explanatory of the phenomena of the science, with the happiest 
effect 

Ithaca, Oct. 02, 1846. 



From Rkv. Hknrt Grkgort, D. D., Rector of St. PauVa Churehf 

Syracuse, N. Y, 

Mattison's Elementary Astronomy, and accompanying Maps, have 
been introduced into the schools connected with my parish. The 
book I think exceedingly well adapted to its purpose ; but the maps, 
beautiful as furniture to a schoolroom, are more beautiful in their 
adaptation to the exciting of an interest in the science of Astronomy, 
and in rendering such efficient aid in its study, that the dullest minds 
must become delighted with their illustrations. 

I consider the work worthy of confidence, and of an introduction 
into every school. 

From 6. L^ Flatt, Esq., Principal of St. PauVo Parochial Schoolg 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

I consider yonr Maps an invaluable means of awakening a deep 
interest in the study of Astronomy, and of imparting a thonmgh 
knonHedge of the whole subject. • * I r^»eat, I have tried yow 
maps, and find them invaluable. 



From Prof. N. W. Benedict, Associate Prineipal of the ColUgiaU 

Institute, Rochester, N. x. 
Prof. Mattison — 

Dear Sir : — I think your Astronomical Maps are a valuable cantri* 
bntion to the cause of Education, and that they will be of incalculable 
service to teachers of Descriptive Astronomy, in aiding them to pre- 
srat the subject in an interesting and forcible manner to the youtfafol 
mind. The means by which the theory taught in approved boc^ haa 
been here painted to the eye, is such that, while it is more interesting 
than any other mode of representing tlio seime ideas, with which f am 
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acquainted, it cannot fail to leave an inqwetnon upon tiM mind which 
can at any time be readily recalled. I hope that every school in our 
land will soon be supplied with a set of these maps. 
Rochester, Aug. 7, 1847. 

JFVom Mas. H. H. GaEXNOUGH, Principal of Female Deparimentf 

Eoeheeter Collegiate Jiwtitute. 
I most eoididly and sincerely concur in all that Prof. Benedict and 
othen have said in praise of these Maps, and the accompanying 
work; and it will give me great pleasure to promote, through aU 
means in my power, their wide circulation. I can most heartily rec- 
ommend them, and the mere earnestly from the fact that I have my- 
self used them' with much advantage, since their first publication. 



F^r&m Rbv. John Dempstek, D. D., Resident Profeeeor in the New 

England Biblical Institute, 

Concord, N. H., Mar. 17, 1847. 
Having glanced at Rev. H. Mattison's Elemental^ Astronomy, and 
examined with some attention his sixteen accompanying Maps, I feel 
authorized to speak of their importance in strong language. These 
maps on a grand scale exhibit the lofty principles of the science, with 
a simplicity so marked, and in an order so completely consecutive, as 
to bring the mechanism of the heavens within the compass of the 
most common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make them in- 
structive to the country school, the learned lecturer may by their aid 
evolve many of the profound principles of Astronomy. It is impossi- 
ble that the intelligence of the age should overlook so striking an im- 
provement in this highest branch of science. 



FWmi Rsv. Nbi4k>n Rounds, A. M., 'Editor of the Northern Ciria* 

tian Advocate. 

• • a The facts of the science are classified in a manner alio- 
gether original, and, in our opinion, well calculated to facilitate their 
acquiedtion, and to fiosten them permanently in the mind. * a » 
After an examination of the work above described, we are decidedly 
of opinion that it must go into very general use, where districts and 
academies will feel themselves able to purchase it And yet, consid* 
aring its extent and execution, the price is by no means disproportion- 
ate to its real w<»th. 



From Rev. Abel Stevens, Editor of Zion*s Herald, Boston, 

a • a y^Q have no hesitation in pronouncing this work a re« 
maikaUe hnprovement in the means of astronomical instruction, and 
aia equally confident that in a very few motiths, it will be generally 
called Sn by our academies and district schools. 



»« 
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Frmm Bsr. SAimn. J. Mat, Syrmemm^ N. T. 

Mabch 1^ 1847. 

Bmt Sir: — I hsve ghren to your Mapi and voioBM in AMnmamfp 
■n the •ttoBtkn I hare beon aUe, and aldmigh mndi l«a than tfavf 
daavTB, I have d i a ee t ei ad cnon^ in them to aatiify me, Ihat oneh 
faifemiation «i the aeieneo of Aatranomx may bo dorivod fiom thooA; 
and that tliey would bo a T017 great aaartaneo to a toachor, in ona» 
blinf him to eo wm i mif a to knowledgo to hii pnpiliy whkh cannot be 
eooToyod witboot the nw of ▼iable jhtratkmi 



JWmWM.H.SoBAM.A.lf^PHiimolo/'PaUiefidbMi Ih.4, 

Syrmetue, if. Y. 

I hare ozamined with aome earo Mr. Mattioon'o Elementaiy Ao- 
tronomy, and accompanying Mafio, and have no hiwtiitinn in giving 
thorn my hearty approraL 

The work, oo far ao I can jodee, relievM the aeience from very 
mnch that io so complicated and dil&cnlt to the yoong learner, that it 
at once booomM agreeable and- easy. Tliii chaiacter of the woik 
alone ii a anfficient guarantee for ila eztonaye introduction into our 
adiooia. 



From Albxaudbk M. BAiza, Eoq., Coimiy Superintendeni of 0«- 

wego Cmmbf. 

I haye examined with much care Mr. Mattieon'a Elementary Aa- 
tronomy, with the accompanying Mapi, and haQ them aa one of the 
greatest improvements of the day. Every practical school teacher has 
Mf n and felt the want of some elementary treatise on this subject, 
that (diould be adapted to the capacities of children and youth ; and 
this, I think, is just the woik that has I<ttig been needed ; and one 
whidi I hope ere long to see introdnced into all our Schools and 
Acadftmifw 

Sandy Cruk, Nov. 9, 1846. 

• 

From H. A. BEBwvnn, Esq., Chairman of the Library Committea 
of the Board of Education of the City of Rochester. 

Ithink these Maps should be placed in all our schools and seminanea 
of learning, and Uiat no bettor use can be made of the funds appropii- 
ated by the State to educate the rising generation, than l^ iq»plying a 
sufficient sum to place a set in every schoolhouse in the land. 

From Rev. R E. E. Bkagdon, A. M., Principal of the Mexico Acad' 

emy, Mexico, N. Y. 
Means. Hurthioton dt Savaob: — 

* * * Any work, which is calculated to elicit a more gensiial inlevBit 
in this interesting department of nature, and, at the same time, bring 
die study of it unthin the reach of all classes of the ooraBmnity, mnst 
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be muuidend hu^y beneficial to the canee of Bound edneation. Snoh 
we legaid the Elementary ABtronomy, by Rey. H. Mattlwm. It is 
Afltronomy simplified and made plain — ^weU adapted to the capaeitifla 
of the young. The author, having omitted the long and tedious mathe- 
matical demonstrations and formulas, which are essential for those to 
understand who may wish to push their investigations into the more 
recondite and difiicvdt parts of the science, has seized upon the most 
interesting and important parts, and beautifully illustrated them by 
means of nxteen large and elegant maps, bringing the whole pano- 
nma of the heavens before the learner, and rendering the sublime 
study of Astronomy jdeasing pastime. We think the work eminently 
adapted to the use of our public schools and academies. 
Mexico, Nov. 17, 1846. 

lUoolution of the Albany County Teaehert^ Institute, 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the memben 
of the Teacherr Institute, held at Renaselaerville, Albany co., N. Y., 
April 34, 1847 :~ 

Resolved, That believing as we do, that with the help furnished by 
Mr. Mattison's Astronomy, the science may be successfully taught in 
our Common Schools, and without disparagement to other studies, we 
cordially recommend the Elementary AsUonomy and Astronomical 
Maps, as a suitable work to be introduced into the Common Schools 
of the country. ALBERT D. WRIGHT, Fkin. 



To Teachers and Trustees rf Common Schools in the Town of 

WaterUnon, 

Gbhtluun — I have recently availed myself of at opportunity per* 
sonally to examine Mr. Mattison's Astronomical Maps, and Book fiv 
Common Schools, and am fully satisfied of their great utility and use- 
fulness as Common School A{^iaratus. The science of Astronomy 
must ere long be tandit in our schools generally ; and I know of no 
work so well adapted to its. introduction, and so univeisally approved 
by competent judges, as the one above named. 

I would therefore recommend that it be purchased and used in all 
schools where classes in this study can be organized, and where means 
can be obtained to purchase the Maps. Yours, Alc. 

L. IN6ALLS, 
Town Supt Watertown, JeS oo. 



From Ellult S. Trbat, Prtn. PMie School No. 1, Rochester. 

Having had Mr. Mattison's Astronomical Maps in my school fbr 
several months, I am prepared to say that they are ~ ~ 

to the purposes whksh they are intended to subserve. 

Aug. 10, 1847. 
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#V«OT G. 8. Baimat, PrmdmA of Uniom LUermnf 

BelmOe, N. Y. 

I nsw 6TBinfai6d lu. MttttiMHi fl ivoim Ml BwittdotMy AilTCMmyy 
wflh a care wfaieh I «ldam bMtow upon new teat-booln. In eomee* 
tkn with the mapi it exceU &mf work I ibovt ever seem, Hor aeqiuriBg 
or eomiinmicatiiiff clear eoneeptioM of the gveat ontfiaei of this moot 
meftd and moot wevatiiig of aU the natnial odenooo. 



.RnoHi Dtbk H. SAMWHUt, Prof, of Moihematiee mnd NmL Science m 

N. Jf . Conferemee Si mimm y. 

The great deoideratam which hao a longtime been needed, to iUoo- 
trate the mblime ocience of Astronomy. • • e I most ooidiaUy com- 
mend this woi^ to an enlightened pnfalic, as wwthy of their patronage. 
It needs only to be known to be extensiyely noed. 



^rom A. EL Dumham, Teacher, Scriba, Otmego Co^ N, Y. 

I have a fnll set of Mattison's Astronomical Maps, and have intro- 
dneed them uito my school with the ntiiiost socoess. In Astronomy 
they are what the Common School depaitmeat has kmg needed ; and 
after giving them a fiur trial, I have only to say that they meet my 
eiitii6 apfifoliation. 

From John P. Jiwitt &, Co., Publiehere, Boeton, Mate. / 

We have sold, already, one hundred Sets of Mr. Mattison's Astro> 
Bomical Muis, and wherever seen they give nnxversal satisfactioii. 
Tlie book which accompanies them has been introduced into seveml 
of the best Academies in this state, within a month past, and is much 
liked. It is used m the three Nonnal Schools in this state, and the 
teachen speak of it in the highest terms. 

June 10, 1847. 



MopoHmdofUdb% ike Teacher^ Aeaoeimtion of Weetekeoter Comtek 

N. F., Apra, 1847. 

Hie committee to whom was submitted the coDsideratkRi of the 
practicalMlity and expediency of introducing the Astronomical wink 
of the Bev. H. Mattison into Common Schools, respectfully report, 
that, from an exhibition of the charts, accompanied by a few illustra- 
tioos of the author, we believe that it is sufficiently comprehensive to 
be used suc c e sMfu lly in Common Schools ; and for this object we give 
it the pnferenee of all other works on the science of Astronomy, fat 
the following reasons, viZi, its elementary character, its arrangement 
life bftrvtty ud ehe^meoik 

ALBERT S. WILSON, ) 

N. J. GREEN, vCommftlBe 

THOS. B. TREADWELL, ) 
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Report niopUd iy the TMokert? ImtUute of OrUana CWmily, iV. T^ 

October, 1846. 

Tht cwiiiiitteel to whom was sabmitted fat ezftniuiAtioii tin As- 
tRmomieal CQiaito of the Rar. H. Mattiflon, aak leave to ofibr th* &!• 
lewiag wpoit :— 

In point of fitnen for the popular wants cm this snbject, they are 
■econd to none withm our knowledge. Among^ other ezcelleneies, 
they poaseas the advantage over every other woik of the kind, of oom- 
biniiig strict accuracy with a plainness of arrangement easily compre- 
hended by those least fiuniliar with the subjedt; and we do most 
confidently and cordially recommend them to the attention of the 
trustees and teachers of the difierent districte in our county, as worthy 
of introduction into every school. 

Any teacher, however unacquainted he may be with the interest- 
mg science of Astronomy, need feel no hesitancy in attempting to 
instruct a class of pupils from these Charts. Each successive step 
prepares the way for the next, in so plain and obvious a manner, as 
cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive. They havs 9ur 
decided approbation. 

ALONZO BEEBE, Co. Snp't, 

JAMES C. CROSS, 

CORNELL MOREY, 

WILUAM ORTON, 

WM. M. MILLER, 



Meoelutiono of tko Tompkino County Teachart? JhuUtfUe, held tA 

Ithaca, N, IT., October, 1846. 

The undenngned, a committee appointed by the Teachers' Institute 
of the county of Tompkins, for the examination of Mr. Mattjgonb 
Astronomical Maps, &c., do report as follows : — 

Having examined said Maps, we consider them well calculated for 
the promotion of the science of Astronomy, inasmuch as they arc 
adapted to the capacity of the youthAil mind, and present to the un* 
derstanding a familiar and well-arranged series of illustrations that 
can hardly iail to combine interest with instruction. 

S. D. CARR, 
Principal of Ithaca Academy. 

L. WETHRELL, 
fto£ of Chemistry and Mathematica 

£. A. TOMPKINS, 
DANIEL WELLER, 
X S. McCREA, 
JOacM, Get. S3, 1846. J. D. THATCHER 

Tho above report was unanimously adopted by the Institute. 

8. ROBERTSON, Co. SvpX 
2 
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Ffwm tit PaeuUyof Uimm ilMinny, JUd Crtek, N. F. 

KsT. H. Matthoh : 

I>BAm Siftr— HaTing witni— nd, lait erenfaif , an odiibition of yoar 
AatBpnooneal Mapi, we am ftiDy pwiadcd that ilturj aro csakulataJ 
to eraata a new aiid Kyely mtentt in the rablime itndy of Aitranomy. 
They will mpply a deaideratiini which hae long heen felt, in oommn- 
nieating, dearly and intelligibly, knowledge on aome of the intricate 
■nbieete connected with this important ati^. 

Tlieir intiodaetion into our inetitiitiomi A learning will greatly le* 
lieve the teacher, by affixding important iUnatiatione, witlMMit wfaidi 
no ftodent can acquire a thoimigfa understanding of the acienee. 

Fleaae aend to thia Inatitation twenty-fiTo oopiea of your Element- 
ary Aatxonomy, and one set of your beat Mapa. 

HUGH R JOLLT, A. IL, 
Principal, and Prot of Mathematica and Aatranomy. 
JOHN W. PRATT, A. Bt, 

PraC of LangoageaL 
UfU9m Academy, Bed Creek, Nm^ 17, 184a 



JVom ike Bit. Hkioit W. AnAMa^ M. A., former Principal ofN.H, 
Conference Seminary, Nortkfield, N. H. 

Having carefntty examined Mr. Mattiaon'a aeriea of Aatronomical 
Mapa, and accompanying Elementary Astronomy, I avul myself of 
thia early opportonity to express my opinion respecting them. Their 
fitness to impart nsefnl knowledge cannot be qneatkmed. In aecn- 
racy and mechanical execution they deserve especial commendation. 
Among their many and rare excellencies, the following are worthy of 
particular notice : — 1. They are very atiractiye to the young ; being 
admirably adapted to fix the attentioa and combine pleasure with in- 
struction. 2. TTiey are aerial ; conunencing with elementary facts, 
and exhibiting, in connectional and progressiye order, all the leading 
phenomena of the science. 3. They are strikingly fitted to the capa- 
city of very young pupils. They enable the eye to take the place of 
the imagination ; thereby imparting clearness and certainty to young 
learners in their apprehension of the orbitB, motions, magnitudes, and 
appearances of the heavenly bodies ; which would else be obscure and 
perplexing. 4. They happily take advantage of one of the most power- 
ful and useful laws of the mind, namely, that of association, fiy 
mastering each chart separately, the pupil will have all its facts so 
classified and aaaociated with it, that, by calling to mind the chart, 
he will instantly recc^nise all its phenomena, and assign them their 
appropriate place in the heaven& Thus, by this series, all capacities 
may be made to relish and comiHvhend this sublime science. I hail 
these Maps, therefore, as an invaluable aid to public lecturers, teaeh- 
era, and students ; and sincerely hope they will be generally introduced 
into all our common schools and seminaries of learning. 
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From RiY. A. 6. huaji, Potior of M. E. Ckmrckf SteonA o t nt i, 

New York, 

Hftving purchased a set of Ms. Mattisoii'i Agtwnomioai Maps, and 
wed them in my family, I am prepared to recommeBd ihe woiik a^ 
one of great value and utility, not only for ei^oolfl and academiea, 
but also for families and private leamera. I am not suzprised that 
Dr. Cox and others use them in their puUie lectures on astronomy, 
or tiiat they so heartily commend them to the public By all means 
let this splendid and excellent work receive the patronage which it so 
richly deserves. 

To the Teaehera and Trustees of Common SehooU in the County 

of Ontario* 

From a personal acquaintance with the Astronomical Maps and 
Book for Common Schools, by H. Mattison, I am fully satisfied of 
their great utility and value as common school aj^mratus. Astronomy 
IS now being introduced as a study into the common schools of the 
state, and I know of no work so well adapted to its introduction, and 
so universally approved by competent judges, as the one above named. 
I would therefore recommend that the Astronomical lif aps, and book 
to accompany them, be purchased, and classes organized in Astronomy 
in all schools of this county, which have, or can obtain means to pur- 
chase the Maps. ALONZO BEEBl^ 

Superintendent of Ontario County. 

CanandaiguUf Sept, 1, 1847. 



Reooluiiono of the Cfreene County Teachert^ Institute, for 1846. 

' At the Fall Session of the Greene County Teachers' Institute, held 
in the village of Cairo, N. Y., 1846, on motion of Wh. F. Terhunb, 
County Superintendent, seconded by Albsrt D. Wright, Principal, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: — 

Resolved, That the grateful thanks of the membeis of this Institute 
are due, and are siaoerely tendered, to the Rev. H. Mattison, for his 
instructive illustrations and explanations of the Astronomical Maps 
crif which he Js the author ; that we regard those Maps as a valuable 
accession to the cause of science ; and that we heartily wish him en- 
tire success in the laudable effoita he is now making to introduce the 
study of the sublime science of Astronomy more extensively in our 
Common Schools. 

Resolved, That we regard the study of Astronomy, by the advanced 
scholars of our district schools, as bemg conducive to the improve- 
ment, expansion, and elevation of their minds, enabling them to com- 
prehend the stupendous machinery of nature, and impressing them 
with awA and reverence for nature's Great Architect 

WM. F. TERHUNE, Pwn't 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



From the N, Y. Literary WorUL 

No Mhool diBtrict can be oonridend prorided with the moaiMi of a 
food edocatkni, without ^ m m m nag theio maps ; and we Tentore to 
•ajf that no teacher of a liberal spirit will fail to oige hie troiteea to 
proonze them. 

From the Spirit of the Age^ N. F. 

Tlie meif mipefb and nniqne apparatus f9r facilitating this inte i eat» 
iBg itudy that has ever yet been presented to the world, a a a • 
Sixteen large charts, accompanied by a concise, clear* and simplo 
Elementary volume, adapted to the plainest underBtandiug, afford one 
of the best means of acquiring information in this important scienoe 
that has ever yet been given to the public. We should consider any 
school in the country incomplete without them. 

From the N, Y. EoangelieL 

We have seen no work so admirably adapted fat the use of schooii^ 
aeademies, and higher institutions of learning. 

jProm the N. Y. Expreee, 

We can not only recommend this work, but press it upon the atten- 
tkm of teachen and schools as indispensable auxiliaries. 

From the Teacher^ Advoeatef Syroeuee, N, F. 

Tliis work Is as happy in its arrangement as it is original. The 
hige and splendid mi^ are designed to represent the facts of the 
scienoe to tibe eye in the most natural order. It is worthy of a place 
m every school where this sublime science is taught. 

From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

Tbk work has made the subject more clear to our mind than any 
other we have ever looked into. We can hoi imagme it indispensable 
fai every school where astronomy is made a sufafjeet of study. 

From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

In our opinion, a common mind would obtain a better knowledga 
of the science in one month, with the help of these maps, than in sue 
.without them. 



From the Methodist Quarterly JImeis. 

Hmm maps oonslitnte what appears to us a sue ce a rth l effort at 
BMkhif the study of Astronomy easy and pleasant, even to childna. 
Wo moat cordially recommend them to the attention of teaohera, Jw. 
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Frmn iJU CkrutUn AdvoeaU mnd JomrmA 

ThmB mMpB wan adniinUj eakiilatad to iDiatnto tin princqto of 
Airtnoomy, and no idiool ihoold be without than. 

JFVmn the N. Y. EttmingPoet. 
Tbrn m an admizaUe week. 



From the N, Y. 

TliMe Celestial Chaila exhibit with laminooi p eini i ciiiiy the porf- 
ikamt C011IM8, and distanoea of the heavenly bodies, ao th«t a week's 
study ni them will senre to impait a bettor notion of Astronomy to 
young leanien than ooold be obtained by a yeai'a close application to 
formal treatises and learned diawrtotiotts. Oar academies and bettor 
snpported common schools can well afford them, and a man of means 
can hardly do a more worthy act of monificence than to present a aet 
to the school library of his district The Elementary treatise lucidly 
explains whatever is not made clear by the Mapa — the laws of planet- 
ary motion, the absoloto distonoes and gravities of the heavenly bodies, 
their reciprocal influences, &lc The latest triumphs of Agronomy 
are recorded. The work is calculated to reflect credit on our popular 
education throughout the civilized world. Every parent diould pos- 
sess the work, and study this noble science wiUi his children. No 
school apparatus can be complete without it 

JFVoifi ike RepuhUeun Adooeatef Batana, N. T. 

The book itself is the most valuable of any we have ever seen upon 
the subject of Astronomy. * * It is designed to be put into the hands 
of every scholar, and we hope to see it generally introduced into our 
common schools. The maps are the most perfect of any thing which 
can be imagined. * * We a|[ain say we hope to see this important 
aid to science generally introduced into common schools, for we confi- 
dently believe that no better dii^Msition of the library money can be 
made thao by expending it in the purchase of this work. 

J^VoHi the Roman Cittzem 

Hiese maps, sixteen in number, exhibit the positions, oouiaes, and 
distances of the most important heavenly bodies with such jdainneai^ 
that a week's study of them will serve to impart more knowledge of 
astronomy than a year's application to treatises heretofore, and stillj 
to a great extont, used by the learner. Every academy and district 
sehoolflhould adopt this system of studying astronomy. 

From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 

The Maps, with the accompanying work, seem admirably calcu- 
lated to make the study of Astronomy not only agreeable, but an easjr 
one. Every sdiool and academy in the country ahould be 
with them. 
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Prom the True Weeleyan, 

The ▼olmne before hb treats of Astronomy in the plaineet maaoerp 
and iq;Mni the meet iqqiroved principles, in oonneetion with the mafa 
The maps are lar^re and splendid. They are so lar^re as to enable a 
^ whole daas to study at onoe, which renders them peculiarly adapted 
''to the use of schools. Our author has greatly simplified the study of 
astronomy, and done much to bring a knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies within the reach of the multitude. We oelieve it to be the 
best system of instruction yet* presented to the public, and that its 
merits need only to be understood to secure its adoption both by public 
teachers and private learners. We heartily recommend it to pubHo 
attention and fayor. 

From tTie Oswego Palladium. 

So far as we are able to judge, they are admirably adapted to tiio 
purposes they are intended to sobeerye. 

From the Northern Chriotian Advocate. 

After an examination of this work, we are decidedly of opinion that 
it must go into very general use. 

jFVom the Delaware Expreea, 

On the whole, after examining the plan of the author, and the mapa 
in particular, we do not hentate to pronounce them of a superior ordeTf 
splendidly got up, and certainly very reasonable in price. We hope 
to hear of ueir introduction into the schools of our country. 

From the Rome Sentinel. 
This work is enunently original ; and from its ntility in Btodyinc 
the science of Astronomy, we believe it will meet the approbation o? 
c^ery student, teacher, and public lectiver in the Umd. 

From the Qeneeee Ev€tngelist. 

Admirably adapted to give a clear and ready view of the sdence 
they are designed to teach and illustrate. Astronomy has ever been 
an intricate study, requiring long and patient investigation ; but the 
mode pursued by Mr. Mattison, in teaching it, will render it interest- 
ing and inviting, and will t^w a charm upon every ascending step^ 
exciting the mind to loftier fliffht, till the whole field is surveyed* Tlie 
anthor has oertainly rendered an essential service to scienoe. 

AT PRESS, 
a; NEW ASTRONOMY FOR 80H00L8f 

St professor 0. M. MITCHEL, 
of the Cincinnati Observatory. 
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QEOQRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 

▲NO CLASS-BOOK OF ASTRONOMT. 
1 foL 16BK>. 

AflQoiBpaided bf a CclMliil Atlai, imperial 4to., imlly oolorad. 

An »^i<i^M^ work to follow Uie " Blsiuiitabt AsTEoaoHT** un ** Ai^ 
TBOROKioAL Maps." The two works together present e more thorondk 
embodiment of the science than any others of the tame compass, in tne 
country. 

' CORTSITTS or THS ATLAS. 

1. Flan ezhihitina the relatire Magnitudes, Distances, and Position of the 

different Bocaes which compose the Solar System. 
1. The Visible Hearens in January, February, and MardL. 

5. The Visible Hearens in October, November, and December. 
4. The Visible Heavens in July, Auguat, and September. 

9. The Visible Heavens in April, May, and June. 

6. The Visible Heavens in tne South Polar Regions, for each month in 

theyear. 

7. The Visible Heavens in the North Polar Regions, for each month in 

theyear. 

8. Planisphere of the Whole Heavens, on Mercatoi's Projection. 

Bt E. a. BURRITT, a. M. 

With an Introduction by Thomas Dick, LL. D., Author of the " Christiaa 
Fhiloaopher," written expressly for this woik. 

A variety of interesting facts and observations, embracing the latest im- 
provements in the science, were derived directly from the French and Eng- 
lish Observatories, exfrestif for this Class-Book, and are not contained m 
any other. It is now coming generally into use in our principal Seminaries, 
and is recommended to schools in general by members of the Board of Ex- 
amination of Yale College, as a work more needed, smd which, it is b^ 
lieved, will be more useful than any other introduced into our " Institutions 
of Learning, for a number of years." 

This book, as its title imports, is designed to be to the starry heavens 
wbat geography is to the eaith. Such a Class-Book has long been needed. 
Hitherto, the science of the stars has been but very supeiiicially studied in 
our schools, for want of proper helps. They have contmued to gaze upon 
the visible heavens without comprehending what they saw. They have 
cast a vacant eye upon the splendid pages of that vast volume which the 
■i|^t unfolds, aa children amuse themselves with a book which they are 
unable to read. They have caught, here and there, as it were, a capital 
letter, or a picture, but they have failed to distinguiwh those smaller charac- 
ters, on which the sense of the whole depends. Both teachers and pupils 
have found that Ciass-Books and Maps are as mdispensable to this depart- 
ment of knowledge, as to that of Geography ; and that an artificial globe is 
just as poor a suMtitute in one case as in toe other. Instead of tiie globe, 
and a few balls stnmg upon wires, Mr. Burritt's book and Atlas introduces 
the pupil at once to the Grand Orrery of the Heavens, and makes him 
acquainted with the names and positions of the bodies which compoee it. 
He learns to locatt and to classify his astronomical knowledge as he does his 
geographical ; and experience has proved that a child of ten years will trace 
out all the constellations that are visible in the heavens, and name the 
principal stars in each, as readily as he will learn the boundaries of the 
States from a map, and name the cities they contain. 
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A NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS, 

Illustrated by S20 EograTings and 60 Stylographio Mapt ; witb a colored 

Gn.oBB Map, on ▲ nkw plan. 

One vol. quarto. 

New and improved edition. 

Bt 8. G. GOODRICH, Author of Peter Parley's Tales. 

This work is designed aa a tekool-looh^K manual for teaching; and nothing 
in the work is allowed to interfere with this design. At the same time, from 
the arrangement adopted, it will be found to contain a great quantity of 
matter which will render it a convenient family book for reference. Its 
utility, in this respect, will be enhanced by the index at the close of the 
volume. 

SimpKeiifff perspumty^ and convenienee have been carefully studied in the 
arrangement of the whole work. Thus the typography, especially that 
which contains the leading ideas of each lesson, is clear aiid conspicuous : 
the lettering of the maps is peculiarly full and distinct ; the whole view of 
each country is brought together, so as not to embarrass the reader by a 
reference to separate pages, or separate tables ; distinct maps of the prin 
cipal countries are given, and care has been taken not to fill them with un- 
important names, which may bewilder the student, and render all his ac- 
quisitions obscure and imperfect. Too many of the popular school-books 
on this subject are made to compass tteo obiecU ; to combine a universal 
geography and a school geography in one. Both objects are not, therefore, 
well attamed, for while there is not enough for the former, there is too 
much for the latter : the consequence is inconvenience and embarrassment 
to the teacher— increased study and labor to the pupil, while he is im- 
perfectly instructed, if not actually injured in his habits of study. The 
maps and text of this work contain quite as much of detail as the pupil can 
remember. The design has been to embrace just so much, that, if well 
studied, the pupil will carry in his mind clear and distinct images of the 
forms of countries, courses of rivers, location of towns, cities, Jtc., so that 
every country, with its leading features, can be and will be permanently 
mapped on his mind. 

In respect to maps a new and useful device has been adopted, which we 
entitle a Globe Map. This, of necessity is separate from the pages referring 
to it. but its great utility and convenience, in the way it is to be used, can- 
not fail to strike every practical teacher. It has a handle, and with a wiodel 
of the globe in hi* hand^ the pupil is taught the various names given to the 
oivisions of land and water, the shapes of oceans and continents, and the 
relative positions of countries and places upon the face of the earth. 
It is, in short, a substitute for an artifinal globe, with the advantage of beinx 
easily handled, and constantly before the eye, during the early stages of 
the study. 

As a means of rendering the progress of the pupil at once agreeable and 
effective^ the author has endeavorea to invest the subject with every de- 
gree of interest of which it is capable. He has sought to keep the attention 
alive by vivid descriptions ; and, in order to convey accurate impressions of 
visible objects, he has introduced a larger number of illustrative engravings 
than have ever appeared in a similar treatise. Every one knows that mere 
words are incapable of conveying correct and distinct ideas of animals ; 
and that a simple cut of a lion, for instance, will be more useful in giving 
an impression of his form and aspect, than a whole volume of verbal de- 
scription. The same may be said of the countenances and costumes of 
various nations ; of the peculiar modes of building, travelling, worshipping, 
Ico. The engravings, therefore, are not introduced as mere embellishments 
and allurements to the pupil, but as an efficient and essential source of oor 
vaot information. 
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PETER PARLEY'S NEW QEOQRAPHY FOR 

BEGINNERS. 

HlQsCnted with 18 beaaUfoUy colored Hap«, and 150 EngnTJngs, and neatt/ 

Doand in stiff coven. 

It were needless to speak of the felicity of style, or of the simple, clear, 
and practical method in which Peter Parley presents to the yonnff the sob* 
iects of which he writes. Notwithstanding other works of the kind hare 
been issued, this little work, more full and accurate than any, continues to 
make its way in all places where improvements in primary education are 
going forward. It hu been reprinted in England, and is extensively used 
throughout that country and Canada: it has been translated into French, 
and is much used in France ; it has been published in Greek, and introduced 
to SO.OOO youth of that nation. It has also been translated by the missionaries 
in Persia, and introduced into their schools, and has been more recently re- 
printed in Sidney, New South Wales. This foreign use is evidence of the 
Talue and popularity of the work ; yet it is to be regretted that we have no 
oopyi^l^ law to give authors and puiolishezs the benefit of such use. 



FAMILIAR LECTURES ON BOTANY, 

P&ACnCAL, ELEMENTARY. AND PHYSIOLOGICAL: 

WOi a New and Full Description of the Plants of the United States, and 

ColtiTated Exotics, dec. For the Use of Seminaries, Private 

Students, and Practical Botanists. 

Bt MRS. A H. LINCOLN.-Now MRS. PHELPS, 

raXHOIPAL OF THK PATAPSCO FSMALK ISSTITUTX OF MABTIAHS. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. imperial ISmo. 

In the present edition of this work, in compliance with the request of many 
teachers, the " Descriptions of Genera ana Species'* are now made to iih* 
elude all those native and foreign plants which the pupil will be likely to 
meet with in any part of the United States. The author has been anxious 
not to omit Southern and Western plants of any interest, and large additioos 
under this head have been made. Should teachers, or students, obeerve 
tnch <Hnissions, communications on the subject, made to the author, would 
be gratefully received. The author has now thoroughly revised the descrip- 
tions of plants. For the numerous additions made she is indebted to several 
American wwks, especially to the *' Botany <rf the Northern and Middle 
States," by Dr. Beck ; and also to tbe descriptions of Torry, Bigelow, and 
Elliot. For foreign plants, Eaton's and Wright's Manual, Withering's Brit- 
ish Plants, Loudon's Encyclopedias, and some other works, have been oon- 
aulted. 

For clearness, simplicity, and phOosophic precision, there are few school- 
books which hold a more preeminent raJAk than Mrs. Lincoln's Botany : few 
certainly have a wider and more justly deserved popularity. The wo^ is 
divided mto Foua Pabts — 

1st The Analysis of Plants, or Lessons in Practical Botany. 

9d. The Organs of Plants, beginning with the Root, and ascending to the 
Flower ; or what is termed ELSMSRTAaT Botuit, and Yegetabfe Phy- 
siology. 

3d. The different Sytf <au of Bofoay, and the most important Natmrml Aat- 
Km; the most inter^ting genera and families found under each Class and 
Order. 

4Ui. The progressive appearance of Flowers in the Season of Blooming: 
the Phenomena jproduced by the different states of Lie^t, Atmosphere, As. j 
G«ogTS|ilucal Distribution. 



/ 
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History of Botanical Science, and the Analogies and Gontnlstib between 
organized and onorganised matter in Nature, 

A distingaished and experienced teacher in natural science says of tliis 
work :->" Far from depreciating other works on this subject, I think my re- 
mark will not be inviaious, when I ^^ that I think it far better adstpted tb 
the purposes of Elementary Instmction m the science- than any I have seen. 
I am much delighted with the easy and natural method by which it intro- 
duces the scholar to a knowledge of the fi.rjst priqciplea of the science, and 
the strict philosdjpihical arrangement tt 0m)f>iby8 in ifnparting instruction. 
The whole work has the impress of one practically acquainted with the art 
of teaching, and adds another proof to the many already existing, that in- 
structors of intelligence ane generallv better qualified to prepue elementary 
works than those who have never nad any ejq>erleiice in the business of 
teaohing.** 



VT THE BASfE ATJTHOR, 

DESI6NSD FOE PRIMARY AND COMMON SCHOOLS, 

BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 

AN DtmODUOTION TO MRS. LINCOLN*S BOTANY. 

Br MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS. 
1 vol. 18mo. pp. 150. 

This book is intended chiefly for the use of primary schools and the 
younger pupils in higher schools and seminaries. So much has, of late, 
been urged by those who take an interest in the subject of education, in 
favor of introducing the Natural Sciences into Common Schools, that it is 
to be hoped that the time is not far distant when plants and minerals will be 
as familiar objects of study in our district school-house as the spellinff-book 
now is. Perhaps some parent or teacher may be ready to inqmre, whether 
it is recommended that such studies shall take the place of reading, spelling, 
or writing: by no means; but every teacher knows that there are many 
listless and vacant moments when even the most active of his pupils seem 
tired of their monotonous pursuits ; habit and respect for their teacher may 
lead them to sit still and do no mischief ; but it is not difficult to perceive, 
by the heavy eye and inanimate countenance, that the intellect slumbers. 
These are the moments when the experienced teacher feels the need of 
some new stimulant. Instend then of saying, " John, or Lucy, you have 
been sitting idle this half hour, why don't you mind your book ?'' he who 
understands the human mind is aware that this is the very way still more to 
disgust his pupil, and he will assuredly be ready with some new method of 
awakening attention. Suppose, then, instead of a rebuke for idleness, the 
teacher should kindly address his pupil as follows : " You have been so long 
engaged upon a certain set of studies, that I perceive they have become tire- 
some ; I think of introducing a new study into the school ; to-morrow lahaXL 
give a lectwrt on Botany; you may therefore bring with you to-morrow all tne 
wild lilies, or violets, or any kind of common wild flower tiiat you can find 
in the fields.'' The effect, any one at all accustomed to the care of cliildren 
will readily understand. But it may be said, " there are many teachers who 
are not capable of giving a lecture upon botany.'' To this it may be an- 
swered, that every teacher who is in any degree fit to be such can use the 
*' Botany for Begmners," even though they never heard a lecture upon the 
subject of botany ; it will teach him the leading principles, and he can ex- 
plam them to his pupils ; this will oe lecturing upon Botany. 

Thousands are using this little work, and give the strongest testimony in 
its favor. 

The successor of Miss Beecher in the Hartford Female Seminary says :^ 
*' It is a clear, simple, and interesting exhibition of the principles of an en 
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tertaining aeience, mAMpML to the comprehension of children, for whom H if 
deeigned. and ftilly cajole of preparing them for a more extended treatiae. 
It IB particularly recommended to me instructors of our common Khools. as 
an interesting employment for the leisure hours of their scholars ; and to 
mothers, as an assistant to them in the great work of storing their ehildren^ 
ttinds with the knowledge of the works of their Creator." 



PHELP8' NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

lOft TBB Vn OF lOHOOLI, ACADBMin, AND PftlTATI VrUlNU'llk 

lUustrated with numerous Engrarings from origiBal designf. 

Bt MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS. 

New Edition. iToLlfmo. 

PHELP8' PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 

1 Tol. 18mo. 

A teadwr of much ei^rience, and Principal of one of oar first Academiea, 
•ays of these works *.— 

" The subject is treated in a manner highly scientific : the engraiingB de- 
signed for illustrating the text are happily chosen and executed ; and a de- 
gree of freshness perrades the whole work which cannot but imimrt life and 
animation to the student of its pages. But more than all, we rejoice to tee 
A healthy moral feeling diffusing its fragrance orer the whole." 

PHELPS* CHEMISTRY. 

New Edition. 1 toL ISmo. 

PHELPS' CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 

1 ToL 18mo. 

Professor Caswell, of Brown University, having examined some of the 
most important chapters of these works, says :— " The principles of thft 
■dence wpear to be stated with brevity and clearness, and are happ^y Ulos- 
trated by nmiliar and well-selected examples.** 



mnVERSITT BDinov 

OF 

DR. WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY! 

Abridged from the quarto American Dictionary, with Walker's Key to the 
Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, etc. With 
a Memoir and Bust of the Author. 1 toL royal duodecimo. 556 pages. 

WEBSTER'S HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

ISmo. MO pages. 

The design of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the more common 
words, which constitute the body of our language, with numerous technical 
terms in the Sciences and Arts, and many words and phrases from otho* 
languages, which are often met with in English books, with a brief defini- 
tion of each ; to which is added an accented vocabulary of CLASSICAL, 
SCRIPTURE, and MODERN GEOGRAPHIC NAMES. The Orthom- 
phy and Pronunciation are made to correspond closely with those ediUons 
of the work of the author recently revised under the editorship of Professor 
Goodrich, of Yale College. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, 

VOft raiVAET SCHOOLS. 

1 vol. l6mo. 

Also— POCKET EDITION, in several styles of binding— cIoUT, tuck, gilt, 

and gilt embossed. / 

Tbis last is a vocabulary of tbe most important words of our lanruagB, 
both common and scientific, with a concise, primitive definition of each 
word, followed by the derivations of the same word,— thus presenting the 
two features in one, of a defining Dictionary, and one of the Synonyms. 

The following Testimonial is subscribed by a large number of the most 
distinguished men of our country : 

*' The subscribers highly appreciate Dr. Webster's purpose and attempt to 
improve the English language, by rendering its orthography more simple, 
regular, anduniiorm, and by removing difllculties arisinx from its anomalies. 
It IS very desirable that one standard dictionary should be used by the nu- 
merous millions of peojple who are to inhabit the vast extent of territory be- 
longing to the United States ; as the use of such a standard may prevent the 
formation of dialects in states remote from each other, and impress upon 
the language vmformUy and stability. It is desirable, also, that the acquisi- 
tion of the language should be rendered easy, not only to our own citizens, 
but to foreigners who wish to gain access to the rich stores of science which 
it contains. We rejoice that the Amerieam Dictionary bids fair to become 
such a standard ; and we sincerely hope that the author's elementary books 
for primary schools and academies, mil commend themselves to the general 
use of our fellow-citizens." 



THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 

By NORMAN PINNEY, A. M. 

The leading peculiarity in this work is, that it exercises the student 
throughout in the constant practice of speaking. The preparation of every 
lesson is a preparation for speaking the language, and every lesson is an 
actual conversation in it. These conversations, too, are progressive and 
systematic ; commencing with the simplest elements of the language, and 
advancing bv an easy process, to the more difficult. The whole has been 

Srepared with a view to overcome the difiiculties which an American meets 
I acquiring a knowledge of that so necessary part of a finished education. 



KEY TO FINNEY'S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 

SOPHOCLES' GREEK GRAMMAR. 
^ '^ LE880N8. 

^ '' EXERCISER 

•* " VERBS. 

FELTON'S '' READER. 

CRUSIUS' HOMERIC LEXICON. 



K W. Dethy i Co.'s PMiMtims. 



ENQINEER'8 6l MECHANIC'S COMPANION! 

Comrriiiiwg Mensoratlon of Supexiices and Solids ; taUM of Smiant and 
Cobea ; Square and Cube Roote ; Ciroumferenoe and Areaaof GtaelMs 
the Mechanical Powers ; of Steam and Steam fii 
United States Weights and Measures, *c 

BY J, M. SCRIBNBR, ▲. M. 
1 Yol. 18mo., S40 pages. Morocee, gilt, with i 



This work is highly recommended by several distinguuhed drfl 
aad machinists ; and, as a Manual for practical mechanics, ia a work oC 
great value. BeMes the general topics already enumerated, it mtaine a 
vast amount of valuable matter, in relation to Centres «f Grayity ; Givvit^ 
tion of Bodies : Pendulums ; Specific Gravity of Bodies: Strength, Wcigtal; 
and Crush of Materials ; Water wheels , Hydrostatics ; ilydranlics : fitatiea ; 
Centres of Percussion and Gyration ; Friction ; Heat ; Tables of weights oc 
Metals ; Pipes, Scantlings ; interest ; 4tc. ftc. 

THE CNQINEER'8, CONTRACTOR^ AND SURVEYORS 

POCKET TABLE-BOOK. 

BY J. M. SCRIBNER, A.M. 

164 pages, 94mo. Tuck binding, with gUt edge. 

The above work comprises Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents, Natural Smes and Natural Tangents ; the Traverse Table, and 
a full and extensive set of tables, exhibiting at one view the number of Cu- 
bic Yards contained in any embankment or cutting, and for any base or slope 
oif sides usual in practice. Besides these essential tables, the work comprises 
50 pages more of Mensuration, Tables, Weights of Iron, Strength of Mate- 
rials, Formulas, Diagrams, etc., for laying out Railroads, Canals, and 
Curves ; much of which has never before been offered to the public, and all 
indispensable to the engineer. This book will prove a great saving of time, 
and will enable the new beginner to furnish results as accurately (and with 
much greater rapidity) as the most experienced in the profession, without its 
aid. The tables of loganttuns, etc., have been carefully corrected and com- 
pared with different editions of the same tables ; and all the tables through- 
out the book have been read carefully by proofs four tames ; hence the most 
implicit confidence may be placed in their correctness. 

KAME'8 ELEMENTS OF CRITIOISM. 

1 vol. 8vo. 
93r Tb» only edition which received the latest revision of the Axdher. 

PRESTON'S BOOK-KEEPINQ, 

DOUBLE AHD SOTOLI BNTRT. 

■ 

PRESTON'S INTEREST TABLES | 

• per AMt-^Laige cod Abridged. 7 per cent— Large and Abridged. 
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